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English  literature  has  recently  sus- ' 
tained  a  preat  and  irremediable  loss. 
This  is  the  first  reflection  suggested  bv  the 
sudden  death  of  Lord  Macaulay.  More 
strictly  and  deliberately  speaking,  the  la¬ 
bors  of  an  important  life  are  brought  to 
an  unexpected  close,  and  the  admirers  of 
genius  and  learning  are  called  upon  to 
evince  their  gratitude  as  well  as  to  indulge 
jirofound  regret.  A  large  amount  of  lit¬ 
erary  treasure  has  been  bequeathed  to 
us ;  we  had  reason,  indeed,  to  hoiie  for 
something  more ;  but  have  we  yet  shown 
a  just  apjireciation  of  that  which  we  have 
received  ?  If  not,  let  us  postpone  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  serious  loss,  and  learn  to 
estimate  more  worthily  the  value  of  those 


services  to  which  death  has  set  indeed  a 
numerical  limit,  but  whose  influence  in 
the  world  of  thought  and  progress  and 
improvement  may  be  considered  as  only 
just  begun. 

The  author  who  has  been  so  lately 
taken  from  us  has  never  wanted  praise. 
His  merits  were  early  recognized,  his 
writings  eagerly  and  widely  read.  At 
the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  probably 
the  most  popular  of  English  authors. 
Moreover,  his  peculiar  gitbs  and  attain¬ 
ments  seemed  intimately  known  to  all  his 
readers.  A  profusion  of  great  and  strik¬ 
ing  qualities  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
most  careless,  and  taught  him  many  valu¬ 
able  lessons  as  it  were  by  fascination. 
The  clearness,  the  precision,  the  emphasis 
of  our  author’s  language,  carried  hb  views 
into  the  reader’s  mind,  and  the  reader 
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congratnlated  himself  on  his  easy  fellow¬ 
ship  with  so  renowned  an  author. 

Yet  we  are  persuaded  tliat  the  mental 
character  of  this  distinguished  man  h.as 
not  yet  met  with  due  appreciation,  llis 
very  merits  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
am]>lc  recognition.  He  has  lifted  up  a 
world  of  readers  till  they  seem  to  stand 
almost  on  a  level  with  himself.  He  has 
ma<le  us  all  familiar  with  the  best  critical 
and  constitutional  maxims  till  they  have  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  doctrine  and  experience 
of  the  age.  He  has  disentangled  histories 
and  policies  so  well,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  they  were  ever  hopelessly 
involved.  There  is  no  obscurity  in  his 
writings  to  make  him  sublime,  and  no  ec¬ 
centricity  to  make  him  rare  an<l  original. 
He  has  manifested  such  skill  and  mastery 
in  prose  composition,  that  we  slight  his 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  poet ; 
w’hile  his  success  in  literature  has  drawn 
away  attention  from  his  oratorical  achieve¬ 
ments.  More  fatal  than  all,  he  has  made 
over  his  talents  and  acquirements  to  the 
use  of  the  many ;  and  of  course  the  lovers 
of  esoteric  and  unprofitable  truths  with- 
hohi  their  approbation. 

It  is  for  reasons  like  these,  we  presume, 
that  the  name  of  Ijord  Macaulay  is  not 
unfrequently  uttered  in  a  slighting  tone, 
or  coupled  with  a  disparaging  remark. 
Such  depreciation  is  seldom  prompted, 
and  never  justified,  by  a  sense  of  small 
blemishes  or  a  few  inconsiderable  defects, 
so  long  as  great  .and  commanding  qualities 
are  fairly  kept  in  view.  In  the  present 
instance  it  betrays,  we  fear,  a  very  |)oor 
and  inadequate  conception  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  Lord  M.acaulay’8  services, 
and  this  even  on  the  part  of  those  who 
imagine  th.at  they  thoroughly  undersUand 
and  &irly  judge  him.  When  such  people 
condescend  to  praise  the  Ks.sayist  and 
Historian,  they  evidently  do  so  with  a 
mind  occupied  with  the  idea  of  superficial 
merits  and  transient  reputation  ;  and  treat 
him  as  a  romancer  and  rhetorician,  whoso 
place  in  the  literature  of  his  country  is  by 
no  means  either  high  or  sure. 

From  this  view  we  titterly  dissent,  .and 
take  the  earliest  occasion  to  state  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  lead  us  to  a  different  conclu¬ 
sion.  In  doing  so  at  the  present  moment, 
our  sketch  must  necessarily  be  a  brief  and 
imperfect  summary.  We  are  very  far 
from  possessing  adequate  materials  for  an 
estimate  of  the  life  and  character  of  Lord 
Macaulay.  Many  desultory  anecdotes  of 
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his  career  have  recently  found  their  way 
into  the  public  journals,  but  no  detailed 
or  authoritative  memoir.  Yet  a  few  le.ad- 
ing  facts  are  available  from  other  sources ; 
and  while  his  works  remain  to  us,  we  can 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  the  best  jK)S8ible 
materials  on  which  to  form  our  estimate 
of  Thomas  Babington  Macauhay. 

This  eminent  person  was  born  at  Roth- 
ley  Temple,  in  Leicestershire,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  October,  in  the  year  1800. 
IILs  father,  Zachary  Macaulay,  well  known 
as  the  friend  of  WilbeiTorce  and  a  distin- 
guishe<l  member  of  the  “  Clapham  sect,” 
was  one  of  the  numerous  family  of  the 
Rev.  John  Macaul.ay,  of  Inverary,  himself 
the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  Minister.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Mills,  a  re8j)ectable  bookseller  of  the  city 
of  Bristol,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  A  sister  of  Zachary  Macaulay 
was  united  to  Mr.  Thomas  B.abington,  an 
English  merchant,  and  from  this  relation 
our  author  received  his  baptismal  names. 

A  deep  and  imiK)rtant  interest  .att.aches 
to  the  home  .and  j)arent.age  of  ever}'  great 
author.  The  instance  now  before  us  af¬ 
fords  no  exception  to  this  rule.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  associations  and  influences  of 
Lord  Macaulay’s  youth  to  have  been  pro¬ 
found  .and  permanent,  and  that  in  s])ite 
of  many  appearances  to  the  contrary. 
The  essayist  and  historian  will  be  found 
to  differ  widely  from  his  Prcsbyteiban 
fathers,  and  even  from  his  political  in¬ 
structors  ;  but  it  is  a  difference  of  degree, 
of  expansion,  and  of  power,  rather  than  of 
alienation  or  discrepancy ;  and,  as  proving 
the  independence  of  his  mind  by  the  noble 
catholicity  of  his  judgment,  this  differenco 
must  be  set  down  entirely  in  his  favor. 
Yet  a  very  strange  use  has  been  made  of 
those  independent  .and  imparti.al  views  for 
which  his  writings  are  distinguished. 
With  a  total  forgetfulness  of  the  bias  mat- 
ural  to  his  birth  and  education,  they  have 
been  adduced  as  instances  of  personal  pre¬ 
judice.  It  is  said  that  his  writings  show 
no  favor  to  the  Scotch ;  yet  his  father 
came  from  beyond  the  Tweed,  and  there 
his  ancestors  had  honorable  jdaccr.  He  is 
charged  with  a  dislike  to  Penn  and  other 
Quakers.  Yet  his  mother,  whose  memory 
he  cherished  with  a  love  that  no  8tr.anger 
afterwards  divided,  w.as  herstdf  the  sweet¬ 
est  pattern  of  a  Friend.  He  spe-aks  with 
scoru  of  some  of  the  peculi.arities  of  the 
Puritans ;  yet  by  his  parentage  on  both 
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sides  he  was  descended  from  two  of  the  j  Even  as  a  boy,  Macaulay  gave  many 
straitest  sects ;  his  actual  training  in  mor-  ■  proofs  of  a  robust  and  active  intellect, 
als  and  religion  was  hardly  less  severe ;  ’  ^is  strikingly  appears  from  two  letters 
and  indeed  it  is  cle.ar  that  his  own  person-  ■  of  Hannah  More  which  have  lately  fonnd 
al  sympathies,  religious  as  well  as  politi- '  their  way  into  the  public  press.  Our  au- 
c.al,  were  far  more  in  harmony  with  those  '  thor’s  mother  had  been  a  favorite  pupil 
of  Bunyan,  .and  Milton,  and  Cromwell,  |  of  this  venerable  lady,  and  after  her  mar- 
th.an  with  either  the  latitudin.arian  or  the  '  riage  with  Zachary  Macaulay  the  friend- 
high-church  heroes.  Polemics  and  theo- 1  ship  was  continued  in  a  new  relation, 
logy  he  deliberately  avoided,  and  made  his  |  Young  Babington  was  a  frequent  visitor 
choice,  M’isely  as  we  think,  in  favor  of  po-  j  at  Barley  W ood,  and  many  of  his  holi- 
lite  literature,  political  history,  and  politi-  I  days  were  passed  there,  much  to  the  de¬ 
cal  philosophy.  But  there  are  many  in- '  light  of  his  accomplished  hostess,  in  whom 
cidental  prooft  th.at  the  evjingelical  creed  '  his  character  awakened  lively  interest, 
of  his  fiither.s,  stript  of  its  C.alvinistic  i  When  he  was  not  yet  twelve  years  old, 
sternness,  w.as  not  un.accept.able  to  his  '  Mrs.  More  writes  to  his  father:  “Yours, 
mind  and  heart.  We  say,  therefore,  that  |  like  Edwin,  is  no  vulgar  boy,  and  will  re- 
when  he  speaks  with  freedom  and  reproof  quire  attention  in  proportion  to  his  great 
of  the  Puritans  and  the  C'ovenanters,  it  superiority  of  intellect  and  quickness  of 
is  an  evidence  of  the  imparti.ality  .and  p.a.ssion.  lie  ought  to  h.ave  competitors, 
strength  of  mind  which  he  brought  to  his  '  He  is  like  the  prince  who  refused  to  play 
great  task,  since  all  the  .associations  of  ;  with  any  thing  but  kings,”  The  sjtme 
childhood,  and  all  the  prejudices  of  party  |  letter  gives  intimation  of  other  traits— of 
life,  would  have  bi.ased  him  in  a  contrary  candor,  good  feeling,  and  great  fertility 
direction.  It  is  not  likely  that  these  of  ideas.  Two  years  later,  another  long 
strong  and  early  ties  should  leave  any  epistle  to  the  same  hajtpy  father  is  wlmlly 
feeling  but  one  of  partiality  in  the  mind  engros.sed  by  praises  of  his  son.  He  had 
of  our  .author,  even  after  he  had  come  to  !  now  begun  to  show  that  interest  in  poli- 
adopt  a  far  more  liberal  creed  than  th.at  Uics .and history  which  .afterwards  possessed 
which  both  hallowed  and  straitened  his  [  him  like  a  ji.assion.  Alluding  to  the  boy 
parental  home.  It  is  true  enough  that  j  .and  his  companion,  “  I  overheard  a  debate 
some  men,  r.aised  by  caprice  of  fortune,  |  between  them,”  says  Mrs.  More,  “  on  the 
turn  with  disgust  from  all  that  reminds  j  comparative  merits  of  Eugene  and  Marl- 
them  of  the  base  and  narrow  circum-  j  borough  as  generals.  .  .  .  Several  men 
stances  of  their  youth ;  but  this  is  true  !  of  sense  and  learning  have  been  struck 
only  of  base  and  narrow  minds.  More-  I  with  the  union  of  gayety  and  rationality 
over,  it  is  quite  inapplicable  in  Macaulay’s  !  in  his  conversation.”  We  may  trace  at 
case.  Ilis  parents  w’ere  honorable  both  ,  this  lime  even  his  favorite  form  of  expres- 
in  character  and  position.  His  father  was  i  sion.  When  leaving  Barley  Wood,  he 
an  associate  of  the  highest  society,  and  i  said  to  his  entertainers :  “  I  know  not 
the  friend  of  the  purest  and  best  of  men.  I  whether  to  think  on  my  departure  wdth 
He  was  early  appointed  Governor  of  Sier- !  most  pain  or  pleasure  —  with  most  kind- 
ra  Leone ;  returned  to  this  country  to  I  ness  for  my  friends  or  affection  for  my 
assist,  in  the  most  retired  but  effective  l^parents.”  This  boyish  intimacy  with  the 
manner,  that  gre.at  .anti-slavery  enterprise  '  friend  of  Johnson  and  of  Garrick  no  douht 
in  which  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  .and  '  gave  some  direction  to  his  thoughts  and 
Buxton  took  leading  and  public  parts ;  ^  studies.  It  was  then,  perhaps,  that  he 
and  so  intrenched  himself  in  the  esteem  \  first  m.ade  acquaintance  with  the  charac- 
and  love  of  his  compatriots,  that  a  memo-  i  tors  of  an  illustrious  era,  with  the  merits 
rial  w.as  as.signed  to  him  in  the  great  Ab- 1  .and  genius  of  that  circle  M’hich  still  re¬ 
bey  which  was  afterw.ards  to  receive  the  fleets  lustre  on  the  throne  of  George  the 
remains  of  his  distinguished  son.  This  Third,  with  the  statesmen  .and  artists  an«l 
was  a  p.arentage  for  .any  man  of  genius  to  !  men  of  letters  who  live  in  the  page  of 
be  proud  of ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  hon-  j  Boswell  and  look  from  the  canvas  of  Key- 
orable  trait  in  our  author’s  ch.aracter,  that  ■  nolds.  It  w.as  then,  perhaps,  that  the 
liis  native  independence  of  mind  and  his  first  stirrings  of  ambition  seized  him,  and 
natunil  pride  of  intellect  were  often  chast-  the  thirst  of  knowledge  came  to  stimulate 
ened  .and  restrained  by  the  pure  associa-  the  love  of  power  and  distinction.  We 
tions  of  a  religious  home.  may  carry  our  conjectures  further,  and- 
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suppose  that  the  quick  and  fertile  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  boy  already  shaped  a  hundred 
literary  designs,  of  which  some  magnifi- 
was  to  form  the  worthy  con- 
-en  the  opinions  and  tastes  of 
snch  a  mind  are  usually  contracted  at  an 
early  age. 

Young  Babington  Macaulay  was  not 
sent  to  Westminster,  though  this  ap]>ears 
to  have  been  advised  by  Hannah  More. 
He  missed  any  advantage  there  may  be 
in  “  roughing  it”  at  a  public  school.  Af¬ 
ter  passing  some  years  under  the  care  of 
a  clerical  tutor,  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  and  entered  as  a 
commoner  of  Trinity.  This  college  has 
been  celebrated  as  the  school  of  Bacon 
and  of  Milton,  of  Isaac  Newton  and  of 
Isaac  Barrow  ;  in  future  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  also  as  the  school  of  Tennyson  and 
Macaulay.  The  bust  of  Tennyson  is  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  vestibule  of  the  library  —  long 
may  it  wait !  till  death  converts  it  into  a 
precious  memorial :  but  that  of  his  great 
ootemporaiy  may  now  be  any  day  brought 
in. 

The  new  commoner  was  not  quite 
eighteen  years  qf  age  when  his  name  was 
entered  on  the  books  of  Trinity.  He  soon 
gave  e\ndence  of  extraordinary  parts,  if 
not  of  special  application.  For  mathemat¬ 
ics,  it  is  said,  he  had  little  taste ;  but  bis 
devotion  to  classical  studies  is  established 
on  the  best  of  proofs.  In  the  year  1819, 
he  gmned  the  Chancellor’s  medal  for  a 
j>oem  called  Pompeii;  and  two  years 
afterwards  the  same  distinction  was 
awarded  to  him  for  one  entitled  Eriening. 
Neither’  of  these  productions  give  any 
indication  of  his  remarkable  powers,  al¬ 
though  his  general  ability  was  then  ac¬ 
knowledged.  We  take  this  fact  to  be  a 
singular  proof  of  the  incompetence  of  any, 
system  of  the  kind  to  draw  out  the  finest 
qualities  of  competing  minds.  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay  took  his  Bachelor’s  degree  in  1822, 
and  proceeded  A.M.  in  1825. 

The  ]>osition  and  connections  of  Mr. 
Zachary  Macaulay,  no  less  than  the  com¬ 
manding  talents  of  his  son,  early  suggest 
ed  for  the  latter  a  career  of  law  and 
politics.  The  young  collegian  had  already 
tried  his  oratoricjil  powers  in  the  Union 
Debating  {Society  of  Cambri<lge  :  in  opin¬ 
ions  he  was  already  a  Whig  and  some- 
tiling  more.  Having  duly  entered  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  ho  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
Felwiiary,  1820.  But  the  study  of  law — 
at  least  of  its  endless  details  and  techui- 
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calities — had  little  charms  for  bis  piercing 
and  active  mind  ;  and  the  Whig  party,  to 
which  his  father  belonged,  was  eager  to 
enlist  the  talents  of  the  young  aspirant. 
In  1830,  he  became  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  borough  of  Caine.  The  zeal 
for  representative  retbnn  w’as  now  rising 
to  its  hight.  At  this  critical  period  the 
new  Member  proved  a  great  acquisition 
to  his  party  ;  he  will  always  be  esteemed 
:is  a  conspicuous  unit  of  that  unreformed 
Parliament  which  pronounced  its  own 
doom. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay  first  distinguished  himself  as  an 
orator  of  no  mean  powers ;  and  perhaps 
his  pretensions  to  that  character  may  be 
most  safely  rested  on  the  speeches  he  then 
delivered.  He  was  just  thirty  years  of 
age — the  period  of  youthfhl  prime,  w’hen 
the  energies  of  mind  and  body  are  at  their 
best.  Eight  years  had  elapsed  since  he 
quitted  Cambridge,  a  ripe  and  finished 
scholar.  He  had  since  added  largely  to 
his  literary  and  historic  stores.  He  had 
mingled  in  general  and  political  society, 
watched  the  signs  of  the  times  with  a 
deep  intelligent  interest,  and  heard,  with¬ 
out  fear  and  without  prejudice,  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  liomau  Catholic  claims,  and  the 
cry  for  Ilepresentative  Reform.  One  of 
these  measures  had  already  been  carried, 
amid  the  gloomy  vaticinations  of  many 
good  and  wise  men.  The  other  was  now  to 
be  urged  forward  without  delay,  and  our 
orator  was  heartily  engaged  for  its  pro¬ 
motion.  The  harangues  of  Mr.  Macaulay 
were  listened  to  with  breathless  attention, 
and  met  with  prodigious  applause.  With 
the  speeches  before  us,  w'e  can  not  wonder 
at  this  reception  ;  and  still  less  at  the  high 
praise  of  men  like  Mackintosh  and  Jef¬ 
frey.  They  illustrate  in  the  freshest  man¬ 
ner  the  now  trite  remark  that  knowledge 
is  power.  They  abound  in  historical 
analogies  and  interrogtitive  appeals,  all 
fused  together  by  a  swift  impetuous  logic, 
that  glows  as  it  proceeds,  and  imparts  an 
irresistible  momentum  to  the  train  of 
thought.  A  single  passage  can  mve  only 
a  faint  idea  of  the  force  and  brilliance  §f 
a  whole  speech ;  but  we  may  offer  the 
close  of  that  pronounced  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
Mr.  Ma(!aulay’s  style.  He  said  : 

“I  nm  far  indeed  (Vom  wishing  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  should  be  influenced  by 
fear,  in  the  l»ad  or  unworthy  sense  of  that 
word.  But  there  is  an  honest  and  honorable 
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fear  which  well  becomes  those  who  are  intrust¬ 
ed  with  the  dearest  interests  of  a  great  commu¬ 
nity  ;  and  to  that  fear  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
make  an  earnest  appeal.  It  is  very  well  to  talk 
of  confronting  sedition  boldly,  and  of  enforcing 
the  law  against  those  who  would  disturb  the 
puVdic  peace.  No  doubt  a  tumult  caused  by 
local  and  temporary  irritation  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed  with  promptitude  and  vigor.  Such  dis¬ 
turbances,  for  example,  as  those  which  Lord 
George  Gordon  rai.s^  in  1780,  should  be  in¬ 
stantly  put  down  with  the  strong  hand.  But 
woe  to  the  Government  which  can  not  distin¬ 
guish  between  a  nation  and  a  mob!  Woe  to 
the  Government  which  thinks  that  a  great,  a 
steady,  a  long-continued  movement  of  the  public 
mind  is  to  be  stopped  like  a  8trt“ct-riot!  This 
error  has  been  twice  fatal  to  the  great  House  of 
Bourbon.  God  be  praised,  our  rulers  have 
been  wiser.  The  golden  opportunity  w'hich, 
if  siiflered  to  escape,  might  never  have  been  re¬ 
trieved,  has  been  .seized.  Nothing,  I  finnly  be¬ 
lieve,  can  now  prevent  the  passing  of  this  noble 
law,  this  .second  Bill  of  Rights.  (Murmurs.) 
Yes,  I  call  it,  and  the  nation  calls  it,  and  our 
posterity  will  long  call  it,  this  .second  Bill 
of  Rights,  this  Greater  Charter  of  the  Liberties 
of  England.  The  year  1831  will,  I  trust, 
exhibit  the  first  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  behooves  a  free  and  enlightened  people 
to  purify  their  poMty  from  old  and  deeply-seat¬ 
ed  abases,  without  bloodshed,  without  violence, 
without  rapine,  all  points  freely  debated,  all 
the  fonnsof  senatorial  deliberation  punctiliously 
observed,  industry  and  trade  not  for  a  moment 
suspended.  These  are  things  of  which  we  may 
well  be  proud.  These  are  things  which  swell 
the  heart  up  with  a  g(od  hope  fur  the  (festinies 
of  mankiniL  I  can  not  but  anticipate  a  long 
series  of  happy  years ;  of  years  during  which 
a  parental  Government  will  be  firmly  supported 
by  a  grateful  nation ;  of  years  during  which 
war,  if  war  should  l>e  inevitable,  will  find  us  an 
united  people ;  of  years  preeminently  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  progress  of  the  arts,  by  improve¬ 
ment  of  laws,  by  the  augmentation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  resources,  by  the  diminution  of  the  public 
burdens,  by  all  those  victories  of  peace,  in 
which,  far  more  than  in  any  military  successes, 
consists  the  true  felicity  of  States  and  the  true 
glory  of  statesmen.  With  such  hopes,  sir,  and 
such  feelings,  I  give  my  cordial  assent  to  the 
second  reading  of  a  Bill  which  I  consider  as  in 
itself  deserving  of  the  warmest  approbation,  and 
as  indispensably  necessary,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  public  mind,  to  the  repo.se 
of  the  country  and  to  the  stability  of  the 
throne.” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  important 
measure  for  which  this  confident  apfjeal 
was  made  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lonls  ;  but  early  in  the  following  year  it 
was  triumph.antly  carried.  The  reader 
may  judge  for  himself  how  far  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  England  has  answered  to  the 


predictions  of  this  orator  and  states¬ 
man. 

It  is  said  that  the  speeches  of  5Ir.  Ma¬ 
caulay  read  so  well  that  they  are  self-con¬ 
demned.  But  then  it  is  to  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  they  read  as  speeches,  and  not  as 
dissertations  addressed  only  to  the  student. 
They  are  warm  enough  to  raise  a  flush 
upon  the  reader’s  forehead  ;  and  it  is  too 
much  to  a.sk  the  author  to  resign  his  claim 
to  eloquence  of  a  very  high  order,  mere¬ 
ly  because  he  is  correct  as  well  as  forcible, 
and  feathers  his  appeal  with  j)reoedent 
and  reason  before  he  looses  it  upon  the 
interests  and  the  pa.s8ion8  of  his  audience. 
Besides,  we  do  not  believe  the  maxim  as¬ 
cribed  to  Mr.  Fox,  that  a  speech  which 
reads  well  can  not  be  a  good  speech.  It 
is  in  our  judgment  quite  erroneous.  It 
attributes  too  much  to  the  merely  physic¬ 
al  resources  of  that  popular  art,  and  de¬ 
grades  it  into  trickery  as  well  as  base 
subservience.  It  assumes  the  people  to 
be  moved  only  by  pantomime  and  mes¬ 
merism,  and  makes  the  orator  into  a  com¬ 
pound  of  mountebank  and  pandar.  We 
would  ask:  Do  not  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
and  Johnson,  and  of  all  dramatists  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  name,  read  W’ell  ?  Yet  surely 
the  drama  loses  as  much  by  the  absence 
of  gesture,  elocution,  and  all  the  scenic 
illusions  and  accessories,  as  a  speech 
can  possibly  lose  by  wanting  elocution 
and  gesture  only.  The  maxim  is  justly 
repudiatetl  by  every  orator  who  esteems 
his  art,  and  is  virtually  condemned  by 
Lord  Brougham  and  a  thousand  others 
when  they  enjoin  the  constant  study  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  It  was  to  this 
intellectual  field  of  oratoiy  that  Macaulay 
aspired.  If  the  mere  power  of  moving  a 
popular  a.ssembly  were  in  question,  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  contend  for 
it  on  behalf  of  such  a  man.  Tliat  power 
is  wielded  every  day,  or  rather  every 
night,  by  men  of  the  coarsest  inold,.ii8 
well  as  by  some  whose  finer  clay  is  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  permeating  fire  of  genius. 
It  was  the  eloquence  of  the  forum  in 
which  Macaulay  w’as  fitted  to  excel. 
Even  in  th.at  sphere,  he  no  doubt  fell 
short  of  the  practical  success  of  men  quite 
set  apart  to  practical  affairs.  He  gave 
himself  up  to  party,  indeed,  for  a  little 
while ;  btit  even  then  he  w'as  consciously 
preparing  himself  for  the  serious  and 
wider  service  of  mankind.  He  w.as  no 
ready  debater,  living  only  in  the  present, 
and  content  to  spend  a  precious  lifetime 
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in  learning  the  parliamentary  arts  of  ver¬ 
bal  fence  and  circumlocution  ;  but  he  was 
ready  to  illustrate  and  commend  the  most 
advanced  political  philosophy  of  the  day 
by  the  lessons  and  experience  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  states.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
result  will  be  a  more  permanent  political 
renown.  The  career  of  an  official  states¬ 
man  is  Mattering  and  imposing  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye ;  but  unless  it  makes  alliance  with 
literature,  it  is  the  most  transitory  kind 
of  glory.  Macaulay  will  be  quoted  in  the 
future  as  the  orator  of  Reform  ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  his  influence  may  be 
even  overrated  by  those  M'ho  form  their 
opinion  from  the  pith  and  force  of  his  sur¬ 
viving  speeches. 

It  is  high  time  to  recount  some  of  the 
steps  by  which  Mr.  3I.acaulay  had  already 
attained  to  a  literary  position.  The  earli¬ 
est  and  strongest  bent  of  his  mind  im¬ 
pelled  him  to  the  study  of  history  and 
letters.  When  a  mere  boy,  he  surprised 
his  amiable  friend,  the  mistress  of  Barley 
Wood,  by  the  number  of  compositions 
which  he  threw  off,  and  by  the  readiness 
with  which  he  abandoned  and  forgot 
them.  The  same  faculty  of  invention 
amused  the  leisure  hours  of  his  college 
life.  After  leaving  Cambridge,  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  frequent  if  not  a  regular 
contributor  to  Knight’s  Quarterly  Maga- 
zitie,  of  which  Mackworth  Praed  and 
Nelson  Coleridge  were  the  chief  conduct¬ 
ors.  In  that  repertory  of  clever  but  jejune 
effusions  are  many  undistinguished  pieces 
from  his  pen,  poetical  as  well  as  prose. 
Only  two  of  these  compositions  did  his 
riper  judgment  choose  to  own  and  to  re¬ 
tain  among  his  later  writings ;  and  the 
bistoricAl  ballads  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
and  King  Henry  of  Navarre  are  now 
known  to  every  ardent  youth  in  England. 

He  soon  found  a  worthier  sphere  for 
the  display  of  his  quickly  maturing  powers. 
In.  1825  he  contributed  his  first  essay  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  was  that  on 
Milton,  the  nominal  text,  or  pretext,  of 
which  was  furnished  by  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine. 
This  paper  formed  the  commencement  of 
an  incomparable  series,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  initial  place  it  now  holds  in 
the  famous  collection  of  Critical  and  His¬ 
torical  Essays.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  retained  by-  the  author  with 
some  diffidence.  He  owns  that  it  “  con¬ 
tains  scarcely  a  paragraph  such  as  his 
matured  judgment  approves,  and  still 


remains  overloaded  with  gaudy  and  nn- 
gracefitl  ornament.”  We  take  this  de- 
reciation  to  be  extreme.  The  Essay  on 
lilton  has  most  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  author’s  later  works ;  but  perhaps  not 
the  same  perfection  of  manner  and  fine 
sense  of  proportion.  It  evinces  literary 
taste  and  politicjil  conclusions,  both  formed 
with  confidence,  and  after  high  models ; 
and  the  careful  reader  will  find  in  it  the 
germ  at  least  of  that  valuable  body  of 
criticism  which  was  afterwards  contributed 
by  its  author  to  the  same  Review.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  just  or  admirable  than 
the  general  remarks  on  poetry,  on  the 
peculiar  claims  of  Milton’s  verse,  and  the 
distinctive  merits  of  Milton  and  Dante. 
If  we  linger  more  n])on  this  essay,  we  shall 
be  tempted  to  transcribe  —  and  so  wo 
hastily  pass  on. 

His  next  contribution  was  the  ma.sterly 
review  of  Machiavelli,  comprising  an  ori¬ 
ginal  and  thorough  estimate  of  the  life 
and  works  of  that  remarkable  man.  The 
author  had  now  attained  full  use  of  all  his 
powers,  and  was  prepared  to  cope  Avith 
subjects  of  the  utmost  perplexity  and  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  essay  on  Machiavelli  aflbrds 
ample  proof  of  this  assertion.  Here  first 
begins  to  appear  that  abundance  of  know¬ 
ledge,  that  precision  of  language,  and  that 
felicity  of  illustration,  which  were  the 
elemetjts  of  his  literary  power ;  but,  above 
these,  we  are  struck  by  the  moral  courage 
M'hich  attempts,  and  the  political  sagacity 
which  more  than  half  succeeds,  in  piercing 
and  dispersing  the  cloud  of  obloquy  that 
has  rested  for  three  hundred  years  on  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  Italian  statesman. 
In  doing  so  he  has  not  said  one  word  in 
favor  of  the  atrocious  princij>lcs  Avhich  at 
once  distinguish  and  deform  the  works  of 
Machiavelli ;  but  he  has  shifted  a  measure 
of  the  moral  blame  from  the  author  to  the 
age,  and  from  a  comparatively  upright 
individual  to  a  crafty  and  debased  and 
crooked  people.  Perhaps  our  essayist 
might  have  ssiid  more  in  direct  and  expli¬ 
cit  condemnation  of  The  Prince  and  its 
immoral  doctrines ;  but  with  his  keen 
sense  of  justice,  he  could  hardly  have  said 
less  about  the  author’s  personal  merits. 
He  speaks  from  deliberate  knowledge  and 
conviction  when  he  extols  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  this  famous  theorist.  The  pa-ss- 
age  in  which  he  contrasts  the  general  fair¬ 
ness  of  Machiax’elli  with  the  unscrupuloui 
ingenuity  of  Montesquieu  is  rather  highly 
wrought  in  bold  relief;  but  we  may  traiv- 
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8crll)e  it  as  a  specimen  of  our  author’s 
vivid  and  eftective  way  of  stating  un¬ 
doubted  truth. 

“  In  this  respect  it  is  amusing  to  compare 
The  Prince  and  the  Diseoursee  with  the  Spirit 
of  the  Loire.  Montesquieu  enjoys  pc-rhaps  a 
wider  celebrity  than  any  political  writer  of 
mo<lem  Europe.  Something  he  doubtless  owes 
to  Ills  merit,  but  much  more  to  his  fortune.  He 
had  tlie  good  luck  of  a  Valentine.  He  caught 
Uic  eye  of  the  French  nation  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  waking  from  the  long  sleep  of 
political  and  religious  bigotry ;  and  in  conse- 
(juenoe  he  became  a  favorite.  The  English  at 
that  time  considered  a  Frenchman  who  talked 
about  constitutional  checks  and  fundamental 
laws,  as  a  prodigy  not  leas  astonishing  than  the 
learned  pig  or  the  musical  infant  Specious  but 
shallow,  studioas  of  effect,  indifferent  to  truth, 
eager  to  build  a  system,  but  carelessof  collecting 
those  materials  out  of  which  alone  a  sound  and 
durable  system  can  be  built,  the  lively  President 
constructed  theories  as  rapidly  and  as  slightly 
as  card-houses,  no  sooner  projected  than  com¬ 
pleted,  no  sooner  complete  than  blown  away, 
no  sooner  blown  away  than  forgotten.  Machia- 
velli  errs  only  because  his  experience,  acquired 
in  a  very  peculiar  state  of  society,  could  not 
always  enable  him  to  calculate  the  effect  of  in¬ 
stitutions  differing  from  those  of  which  he  had 
observed  the  operation.  Montesquieu  errs  be-  j 
cause  he  has  a  fine  thing  to  say,  and  is  resolved 
U>  say  it  If  the  phenomena  which  live  before 
him  will  not  suit  his  purpose,  all  history  must 
l>e  ransacked.  If  nothing  established  by  au¬ 
thentic  testimony  can  be  racked  or  chipped  to 
suit  his  Procrustean  hypothesi.s  he  puts  up  with 
some  monstrous  fable  alsiut  Siam,  or  Bantam, 
or  Japan,  told  by  writers  compared  with  whom 
Lucian  and  Gulliver  were  veracious  —  liars  by 
double  right,  as  travelers  and  as  Jesuits.” 

The  minor  writings  of  Machiavelli,  and 
especially  his  comedies,  are  all  in  turn 
considered  by  the  accomplished  es-sayist, 
who  shows  indeed  the  greatest  familiarity 
with  Italian  comedy,  and  is  ready  to  illus¬ 
trate  it  by  allusions  to  the  ancient  and 
modem  drama.  These  references  would 
be  mere  impertinence  and  pedantry,  if 
they  did  not  truly  lighten  up  the  subject ; 
but  they  invariably  do  so. 

We  must  not  omit  a  special  mention  of 
Mr.  Macaulay’s  next  review.  It  appeared 
in  September,  1828,  a.s  a  critique  on  Mr. 
Ilallam’s  Constitutional  History  of  Eny- 
land.  Of  that  valuable  performance  the 
reviewer  evinces  a  just  appreciation,  at 
once  discriminating,  frank,  and  generous. 
The  essay  is  full  of  excellent  remarks  on 
the  most  important  points  of  EnglLsh  his¬ 
tory,  and  contains  tne  first  worthy  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  character  and  genius  of  Oliver 


Cromw'ell,  of  whom  so  much  has  since 
been  written  in  the  same  appreciative 
spirit.  It  is  in  this  paper  that  the  future 
historian  gives  a  significant  intimation  of 
his  theory  of  historic  w'liting.  He  had 
already  dropped  a  hint  of  his  |)eculiar 
views  in  the  es.say  on  Machiavelli,  in  which 
the  following  sentences  occur  :  “  The  best 
portraits  are  perhaps  those  in  which  there 
is  a  slight  mixture  of  caricature,  and  we 
are  not  certain  that  the  best  histones  are 
not  those  in  which  a  little  of  the  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  fictitious  narrative  is  judiciously 
employed.  Something  is  lost  in  accuracy ; 
but  much  Ls  gained  in  effect.  The  fainter 
lines  are  neglected,  but  the  great  charac¬ 
teristic  features  are  imprinted  on  the 
mind  forever.”  A  similar  line  of  thought 
is  suggested  to  him  by  the  style  and  plan 
of  Mr.  Hallam’s  work.  “  Good  histories,” 
says  the  essayist,  “  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  we  have  not.  Hut  we  have 
good  historical  romances,  and  good  his¬ 
torical  essays.  .  .  .  Sir  Walter  Scott 

gives  us  a  novel ;  Mr.  Ilallam  a  critical 
and  argumentative  hi.story.  Hoth  are  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  same  matter.  But  the 
former  looks  at  it  with  the  eye  of  a  sculp¬ 
tor.  His  intention  is  to  give  an  expre.s8 
and  lively  image  of  its  external  form.  Tim 
latter  is  an  anatomist.  His  task  is  to  dis¬ 
sect  the  subject  to  its  inmost  recesses,  and 
to  lay  bare  before  us  all  the  springs  of 
motion,  and  all  the  causes  of  decay.” 
Again :  “  Of  the  two  kinds  of  compo¬ 
sition  into  which  history  is  thus  divided, 
the  one  may  be  compared  to  a  map,  the 
other  to  a  painted  landscape.  The  pic¬ 
ture,  though  it  places  the  country  before 
us,  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  w'ith 
accuracy  the  dimensions,  the  distances, 
.and  the  angles.  The  map  is  not  a  work 
of  imitative  art.  It  presents  no  scene  to 
the  imagination ;  but  it  gives  us  exact 
information  as  to  the  bearings  of  the 
various  points.”  The  reviewer  says  no 
more  on  this  occasion  ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  passages  we  have  given,  that  he 
entertained  the  notion  that  history  pro- 
|)erly  so  called  is  both  a  science  and  an 
art,  iMjd  consists  in  a  combination  of  just 
design  with  picturesque  and  varied  treat¬ 
ment.  We  believe  that  in  the  main  our 
essayist  was  right ;  the  grand  historical 
fragment  he  has  left  to  us  is  a  noble  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  theory.  Yet  we  must  re¬ 
mark  that  the  analogy  suggested  is  not 
quite  perfect.  Between  the  composition 
;  of  history  and  the  art  of  historic  painting, 
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there  is  only  a  certain  general  resem¬ 
blance  ;  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to 
make  the  one  the  counterpart  or  model 
of  the  other,  as  that  would  allow  to  the 
historian  a  mere  arbitrary  treatment  in 
respect  to  the  grouping  of  characters  and 
the  sequence  of  events.  But  between 
biography  and  the  art  of  portrait-pmnting 
the  analogy  is  strict  and  proper ;  for  in 
both  cases  a  selection  of  characteristic 
feature  and  expression  is  demanded  and 
allowed.  This  indeed  extends  to  an  ample 
vindication  of  our  author’s  practice,  and 
is  probably  all  for  which  he  really  con¬ 
tended.  History,  as  distinguished  from 
historical  disquisition,  consists  in  pictures 
of  national  events  and  the  portnuts  of 
public  men.  It  is  right  th.at  the  scene 
and  circumstances  should  be  sketched  i 
with  all  fidelity,  subject  only  to  due  per¬ 
spective  and  proportion,  as  distance  or  in¬ 
significance  may  dictate  ;  and  no  one  has 
a  right  to  complain,  but  every  one  has 
reason  to  rejoice,  if  the  poitraits  arc  filled 
in  by  a  master’s  hand,  and  speak  of  the 
genius  of  Velasquez  or  Vandyke. 

It  is  only  in  the  most  cursory  and  gen¬ 
eral  way  that  we  can  refer  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  essays.  They  issued  in  regular  pro¬ 
cession  from  our  author’s  i>en  for  the  space 
of  twenty  years.  Many  readers  will  call 
to  mind  the  pleasure  and  Surprise  with 
w’hich  they  were  severally  reviewed  on 
their  first  appearance  in  the  Edinburgh 
Revietc;  and  all  have  long  since  made 
such  acquaintance  with  them,  that  now  a 
mere  allusion  to  their  contents  is  at  once 
distinct  and  magical.  We  have  all  ad¬ 
mired,  in  the  article  on  Southey’s  Collo¬ 
quies  and  that  on  Gladstone’s  Theory  of 
Church  and  State,  the  firmness  and  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  reviewer,  as  he  exposes  the 
political  faJhicies  of  these  good  men,  and 
protects  religion  in  sanctity  and  freedom' 
from  the  indiscretion  of  her  friends.  We 
have  all — except  the  victim  and  his  kin¬ 
dred — smiled  at  the  wit  and  assented  to 
the  justice  which  condemned  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery  to  do  public  and  immortal 
penance,  and  only  felt  a  weak  feeling  of 
regret  that  the  system  of  puffing  had  not 
furnished  a  less  amiable  martyr.  In  these 
volumes  we  have  found  a  variety  of  topics 
for  every  mood,  and  suffered  fatigue  only 
from  the  profusion  of  the  author’s  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  uniformity  of  his  rational 
appeals.  All  countries  in  succession  are 
ransacked  for  our  profit,  and  yield  us  of 
their  best ;  sound  fruits  of  history,  ma- 


I  tured  and  gathered,  and  then  carefully 
and  closely  packet!.  Wo  find  our  author 
as  much  at  home  in  the  court  and  camp 
of  Spain,  during  the  War  of  the  Succes¬ 
sion,  as  in  the  cabinet  of  Elizabeth,  with 
the  colleagues  of  Burleigh.  We  read, 
without  research,  but  not  without  confi¬ 
dence,  and  certainly  not  without  delight, 
the  history  of  the  foundation  of  an  empire 
in  the  story  of  Clive  and  of  Warren  Il.ost- 
ings.  Wo  have  the  quintessence  of  Wal¬ 
pole’s  Letters  and  the  Burney  Diary  ex¬ 
tracted  for  our  use,  when  either  the  one 
or  the  other  would  be  insufferably  tedious. 
Boswell  is  here  in  c:ip  and  bells,  ushering 
the  burly  moralist ;  and  Buuyan,  tine 
dreamer  as  he  is,  meets  with  a  friendly 
hand  to  throw  up  the  window  of  his  pri¬ 
son,  and  a  soothsayer  to  expotind  the  rid¬ 
dle  of  his  genius.  Hither  we  rcp:ur  for 
satisfaction  as  well  as  for  amusement.  N o- 
where  else  shall  we  find  so  good  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  Temple  and  to  Chatham.  Not 
even  in  the  elalwrate  volumes  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  shall  we  obtain  so  just  an  estimate  of 
Prussian  bVederick ;  and  not  even  in  his 
own  j)ure  and  delightful  works  a  more 
charming  interview  with  English  Ad¬ 
dison. 

The  thorough  and  exhaustive  character 
of  these  Essays  is  best  exemplifieil  in  the 
article  on  Lord  Bacon.  AVe  do  n<*t  think 
this  just  and  comprehensive  estimate  of 
the  great  philosopher  will  ever  be  super¬ 
seded  in  the  future.  Some  new  discovery 
of  documents  may  render  a  slight  corr<*c- 
tion  necessary,  and  some  ra.sh  j)erson,  like 
John  Lord  Campbell,  may  not  even  wait 
for  such  occasion  ;  but  the  large  and  strict 
and  not  ungenerous  judgment  of  MacauKay 
will  remain  without  reversal,  and  com¬ 
mand  the  greatest  admiration  from  men 
most  competent  to  pronounce  upon  its 
merits.  The  picture  docs  iustice  to  all 
the  lights  of  that  extraordinary  genius ; 
yet  the  sympathizing  essayist  does  not 
flinch  from  adding  all  the  shadows  of  that 
w’orldly  and  unworthy  life.  It  is  said,  in¬ 
deed,  that  in  exalting  the  philosophy  of 
experiment,  our  author  has  needlessly 
depreciated  the  philosophy  of  aspiration. 
But  this  is  to  mistake  the  object  and  due 
limits  of  the  whole  discourse.  It  was  not 
designed  to  do  full  and  equal  justice  to 
both,  but  only  to  compare  them  in  respect 
of  practical  results.  In  contrasting  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  with  that  of  Bacon, 
the  critic  had  occasion  only  to  indicate  its 
comparative  defects  ;  he  was  not  required 
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to  enlarge  on  its  positive  merits.  It  would 
perhaps  be  a  more  tenable  objection  to 
hold  that  Macaulay  has  taken  a  somewhat 
narrow  and  material  view  of  that  which 
he  delights  to  call  “  the  philosophy  of 
fruit.”  His  remarks  upon  the  method  of 
induction,  its  uses,  its  abuse,  and  its  de¬ 
fects,  are  all  a<lmirable ;  but  surely  the 
writings  of  Bacon  might  have  furnished 
something  in  a  higher  ttAie — something 
which  might  commend  them  as  tending 
to  raise  the  individual  mind  as  well  ns  to 
enlarge  tlie  resources  of  luateri.al  comfort. 
But,  taken  altogether,  this  essay  must  ah 
ways  be  esteemed  as  an  incomparable 
sjM'cimen  of  literary  and  moral  judgment. 
As  a  review,  furnished  under  the  conditions 
of  pcrio<lical  literature,  it  is  quite  unri¬ 
valed.  I 

In  the  year  1842,  Mr.  Macauhay  pub-  I 
lished  his  Hrst  original  and  independent  | 
work — the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  He  | 
did  so  at  a  risk  which  no  man  could  better  1 
appreciate  than  himself.  He  ap(>cared  in 
a  new  literary  w’.alk,  for  the  first  time  with 
his  own  name,  and  as  a  candidate  tor  favors 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  grant  ’ 
or  to  withhold.  It  was  a  ha/iirdous  step  , 
to  pass  from  the  seat  of  the  most  searching  ; 
and  unsparing  criticism  into  the  jilace  of  | 
a  probationary  author.  He  had  no  doubt 
offended  many  powerful  members  of  the  j 
j)reas ;  they  may  be  sjiid  to  have  lain  in  j 
wait  for  him  on  every  side ;  and  many  of  ! 
them,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts,  had  j 
doubtless  exclaimed  :  “  Oh  !  that  mine  ene-  | 
my  would  write  a  l>ook  !”  He  did  so  now  : 
to  their  confusion.  It  soon  becjime  ap¬ 
parent  th.at  our  critic  had  thoroughly 
fortilied  himself  against  reprisals — he  had 
written  a  book  which  might  safely  defy  j 
criticism  to  do  its  worst,  and  easily  afford  i 
that  it  should  do  its  best.  We  do  not  i 
remember  that  there  was  a  single  excejv  : 
tion  to  the  unqualified  praise  which  it 
received ;  and  now  when  the  entluusiasm  j 
which  it  first  excited  has  had  long  years  i 
to  subside  and  turn,  it  is  read  with  in¬ 
creased  admiration  and  renewed  delight.  I 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  this 
work  is,  the  union  it  exhibits  of  rare  . 
critical  sagacity  with  fresh  poetic  vigor. 
Such  popular  ballads  were  never  intro¬ 
duced  by  such  a  preface.  We  believe  that 
the  greatest  poems  have  been  issued 
without  note  or  introduction  of  any  kind,  \ 
chiefly  bec-ause  they  need  no  apology,  and  | 
toll  explicitly  their  own  tale.  Yet  it  j 
would  be  affectation  to  insist  upon  an  uni-  ! 


form  observance  of  this  rule.  Tlie  Ixtye 
of  Rome  would  have  spoken  loudly  and 
distinctly  enough  to  any  reader;  their 
effect  might  have  been  even  greater  on 
some  minds  had  they  thus  strikingly  an¬ 
nounced  thcmselvet.  But  every  scholar 
will  admire  the  learned  and  elabor.ato 
preface  in  which  the  poet  reve.als  part,  at 
least,  of  tlie  process  of  their  origin,  and 
tells  how  he  was  led,  by  the  study  of 
Niebuhr,  to  change  back  the  grand 
legends  which  abound  in  the  early  pages 
of  Livy  into  what  may  be  supfiosed  their 
original  ballad  form.  It  is  when  turning 
with  admiration  from  the  l.a.st  leaf  of  the 
preface  to  the  Lays  themselves  that  the 
reader  will  be  likely  to  hesitate  with  a 
proportionate  misgiving;  he  will  look  for 
scholar’s  verses,  very  tame  and  proper, 
deficient  in  .antiejue  simplicity,  and  wanting 
in  jioetio  fire  and  freedom.  It  wouhl 
seem  that  some  jiersons  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  such  is  their  actual  defect. 
One  well-known  writer  of  the  day,  who 
resembles  our  author  just  as  Macedon  re¬ 
sembles  Monmouth,  has  recently  remarked 
ujxm  this  w’ork  in  terms  which  show  that 
he  h.os  not  even  the  sympathy  of  contrast. 
He  compares  the  of  Ancient  Rome 
to  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  and  assigns  to  it 
a  similar  jilace  in  relation  to  the  works  of 
Lord  Macaulay  which  Cato  bears  to  the 
other  works  of  Addison.  ^lost  readers 
of  this  remark  will  be  struck,  not  w’ith  its 
simple  untruth,  but  with  its  curious  infe¬ 
licity.  It  is  much  as  though  the  marble 
st.atue  of  a  man  should  reniind  one  of  a 
lion  in  its  native  jungle.  It  is  hard,  in¬ 
deed,  to  say  what  law  of  association  is 
responsible  for  this  comj)nrison  ;  but  it  is 
oertain  th.it  we  may  just  reverse  it  with 
eminent  advantage.  is  totally  unlike 

the  other  writings  of  Addison,  and  is  quite 
as  deci<ledly  below  them.  The  Lays  of 
Rome  are  strongly  characteristic  of  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  genius,  in  which  they  nevertheless 
reveal  a  new  and  even  a  higher  faculty. 

The  lay  of  “  Horatius”  is  the  first  and, 
perhaps,  the  finest  of  the  series.  Nothing 
can  be  more  admirable  than  the  Homerio 
breadth  and  vigor  of  this  poem,  unless  it 
be  the  perfect  truth  and  keeping  of  its 
details.  Equally  good,  and  still  more 
rare,  is  the  union  of  condens,ition  and  spir¬ 
it  in  all  the  verses.  Every  line  contains  a 
thought,  and  every  word  is  a  felicity  ;  yet 
all  is  of  the  utmost  clearness.  The  aspect 
of  a  whole  country  on  the  eve  of  war  is 
thus  pictured  in  a  single  stanza  : 
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“  The  harvcsU  of  Arretium, 

This  year,  old  men  shall  reap  ; 

This  year,  young  boys  in  Umbro 
Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep ; 

And  in  the  vats  of  Luna, 

This  year,  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls, 
Whose  sires  have  marched  for  Rome.” 

The  force  and  beauty  of  the  last  line  are 
incomparable :  it  is  both  key  and  climax 
to  the  whole  stanza ;  while  we  yet  glance 
on  the  boys  at  the  shearing,  and  the  girls 
in  the  wine-press,  W’e  hear  the  tramp  of 
the  sturdy  patriots  lessening  on  our  ear. 
Another  passage  will  show  the  great  ca- 
abilities  of  the  old  ballad  mea.sure,  in  the 
ands  of  a  great  minstrel.  The  warriors 
have  now  come  to  the  bridge  which  is  to 
be  t  he  chief  point  of  contention : 

“  But  now  no  sound  of  laughter 
Was  heard  amongst  the  foes. 

A  wild  and  wrathful  clamor 
From  all  the  vanguard  rose. 

Six  spears’  length  from  the  entrance 
that  mighty  mass. 

And  for  a  space  no  man  came  forth 
To  win  the  narrow  pass. 

“  But  hark  I  the  cry  is,  Astur : 

.Vnd  lo !  the  ranks  divide ; 

And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 
Comes  with  his  stately  stride. 

Upon  his  ample  shoulder 
Clangs  loud  the  four-fold  shield. 

And  in  his  hand  he  shakes  the  brand 
Which  none  but  he  can  wield. 

He  smiled  on  those  bold  Romans 
A  smile  serene  and  high  ; 

He  eyed  the  flinching  Tu.scans, 

And  scorn  was  in  his  eye. 

Quoth  he :  ‘  The  she-wolfs  litter 
Stand  savagely  at  bay  : 

But  will  he  dare  to  follow 
If  Astur  clears  the  way  ?’ 

“  Then  whirling  up  his  broadsword 
AVith  both  hands  to  the  hight, 

He  rushed  against  Horatius, 

And  smote  with  all  his  might 
W’ith  shield  and  blade  Horatius 
Right  deftly  turned  the  blow ; 

The  blow,  though  turned,  came  yet  too  nigh  ; 
It  missed  his  helm,  but  gashed  his  thigh ; 
The  Tuscans  raised  a  joyful  cry 
To  see  the  red  blood  flow.” 

We  forbear  to  continue  a  quotation 
which  the  reader’s  memory  probably  sup¬ 
plies.  For  the  same  rca.son  m'c  omit  an 
extract  of  some  leiigtli  from  the  lay  of 
Virginia,  with  which  we  had  intended  to 


show'  what  variety  of  power,  and  what 
familiarity  of  Roman  knowleilge,  concur 
to  make  these  ancient  ]K)pular  songs  the 
most  perfect  coni|>osition3  of  their  chiss. 

We  come  now’  to  the  most  important 
'  event  in  our  author’s  career — the  publica- 
i  tion  of  the  Jlistory  of  Eh<jland.  With 
all  the  sterling  merit  of  the  Lays — enough 
to  make  the  reputation  of  any  other 
I  writer,  and  to  ]>l:ice  him  next  in  poetic 
'  r.ank  to  the  Laureate  himselt^ — they  were 
,  producetl  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  a  mood  of 
comparative  relaxation,  and  must  be 
'  counted  only  as  an  interlude  dividing  the 
I  Es-says  from  the  History.  Upon  the  lat¬ 
ter  work  he  was  just  about  to  enter,  after 
twenty  years  of  publie  service  and  of  j)ri- 
.vate  study  had  ma<lo  his  whole  life  one 
course  of  preparation  for  the  task.  The 
point  chosen  for  the  commencement  of 
the  History  was  the  accession  of  James 
H. ;  and  the  choice  W'as  probably  deter¬ 
mined  by  two  reasons — a  conviction  that 
grace  of  style  would  have  the  effect  of 
long  preserving  the  defective  narrative  of 
Mr.  Hume,  and  a  special  desire  to  narrate 
the  settlement  of  the  English  Constitu¬ 
tion,  as  the  starting-point  of  national  pros¬ 
perity,  and  the  index  iKjinting  towards 
improvement  in  the  future.  The  work 
appears  to  have  l>een  prosecuted  by  the 
author  with  steady  diligence.  An  inter¬ 
val  occurring  in  his  parliamentary  life  was 
welcomed  as  an  advantage,  and  improve<l 
with  care ;  and  though  he  was  afterwards 
induced  to  resume  once  more  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  representative,  his  failing  health 
warned  him  that  he  could  not  serve  the 
public  in  the  double  capacity  of  author 
and  senator,  and  he  resigned  his  scat  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  fruits  of 
his  literary  seclusion  soon  apficared.  The 
first  two  volumes  of  the  History  of  Kay- 
land  w’erc  issued  in  the  autumn  of  1 84B  ; 
and  these  were  followed  by  two  more, 
after  an  interval  of  six  years,  at  the  sc:ison 
of  Christmas,  1854.  On  both  occasions, 
as  our  readers  can  not  fail  to  remember, 
the  publication  was  attende<l  by  the  ut¬ 
most  excitement  and  enthusiasm,  silch  as 
the  mere  issue  of  a  new  book  jierhaps 
never  before  aroused  in  the  people  of  this 
country.  Though  the  price  was  neces¬ 
sarily  higli,  the  sale  was  unprecedentedly 
large.  It  was  eagerly  received,  reprinte<l, 
sold,  and  circulated  in  Americ.a  and  the 
English  Colonies;  and  now  it  is  found 
under  the  most  humble  and  most  distant 
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roofs  which  8])olter  any  of  the  sons  and 
daiijfhters  of  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  character  of  a  work  destined  to 
such  influence  in  the  world  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  moment.  We  believe  it  is  too  well 
known  and  appreciated  to  need  either 
description  or  defense.  Some  critics  will 
never  join  in  praises  oftered  by  the  j)eople. 
Some  students  have  a  sincere  and  nataral 
preference  for  works  of  a  more  unequal 
ch.aracter,  for  statements  of  a  curious  or  a 
diquUable  kind,  for  a  style  that  often 
creeps,  and  an  author  that  sometimes 
no<ls.  Ily  both  of  these  classes  our  his- 
torian  has  yet  to  be  forgiven.  Happily 
he  can  wait ;  for  his  literary  immortality 
is  just  l)egun.  When  the  f!ood  of  i>opu- 
larity  subsides,  it  will  leave  his  ark  still 
high  above  the  plain.  When  the  Hinton/ 
of  England  ceases  to  be  a  wonder,  it  will 
begin  to  be  a  classic. 

It  is  sjiid  that  a  strong  political  bias 
disqualified  Mr.  Macaulay  for  the  histo¬ 
rian’s  office.  To  the  false  maxim  im])lied 
in  this  remark  we  ascribe  much  of  the 
vague  and  foolish  depreciation  which  his 
volumes  have  encountered.  No  reflecting 
person  will  object  to  the  existence  of  such 
bias,  though  some  few  may  regret  its  par¬ 
ticular  direction.  It  was,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  the  most  necessary  preparation  of 
all,  without  which  learning  and  industry 
and  tJiste  would  have  been  virtually 
thrown  away.  What  should  we  say  of  a 
church  history  whose  author  was  neither 
Roman  nor  Wotestant,  and  who  looked 
with  pure  and  equal  indifference  on  the 
sacramental  and  the  evangelical  theories? 
We  shojild  say  at  le.ast  that  the  writer 
had  mistaken  his  vocation,  and  that  he 
had  better  have  applied  his  historic  talents 
to  some  institution  or  system  or  event 
Avhich  he  could  appreciate  and  describe 
on  definite  principles.  Rut  politic.al  indif¬ 
ference  is  quite  as  disqualifying  in  the  one 
case  as  religious  indifference  in  the  other. 
To  have  no  preferences  is  to  h.ave  no  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  to  have  no  principles  is  to 
have  no  qualification  for  systematic  and 
judicial  work.  R  is  just  by  this  defect 
th.at  the  mere  annalist  or  chronicler  falls 
below  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
the  historian.  History  is  one  of  the  hu¬ 
manities  ;  it  employs  all  the  faculties  of 
the  historian,  social,  moral,  and  intellect¬ 
ual  ;  and  his  experience  as  a  man  will  ne¬ 
cessarily  penetrate  his  convictions  as  a 
philosopher.  It  is  not  possible,  and  it  is 
not  desirable,  that  the  lessons  of  the  past 


should  be  ground  out  by  a  cosmopolitan 
machine.  It  is  not  ncci's.sary  that  domes¬ 
tic  history  should  bo  written  by  a  foreign¬ 
er,  the  History  of  England  by  a  litth-ateur 
of  France.  Then  if  our  historian  may 
have  the  preferences  of  an  Englishman, 
he  may  have  some  views  determined  by 
his  political  j»hilosophy.  To  w’rite  a  his¬ 
tory  at  ail  he  must  adopt  some  general 
but  consistent  theory  of  social  order  ;  the 
more  liberal  and  expansive  indeed  the 
better,  but  still  a  theory  consistent  with 
itself.  He  is  to  come  a.s  near  to  the  truth 
.as  possible,  wresting  no  fact,  omitting  no 
material  point ;  and,  since  selection  is  ne 
cessary,  to  sulmrdinate  features  according 
to  their  in.signiticance.  All  this  supposes 
the  work  to  be  the  History  of  England 
according  to  one  man’s  reading  and  inter- 
[)retation ;  and  of  course  in  its  origin  it 
can  be  nothing  more.  It  only  becomes  of 
public  character  and  im];)oriance  by'  the 
adoption  of  a  large  or  smaller  public. 
Thus  individual  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  make  their  election  of  that  which 
comes  nearest  to  their  idea  of  English 
History*.  If  Macaulay  does  not  meet 
their  views,  they  have  an  alternative  in 
Lingard  or  in  Froude.  If  they  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  eclectic,  they  will  read  all 
three.  If  they  incline  to  be  absunl,  they 
will  expect  a  historian  to  arise  who  shall 
make  them  all  at  one. 

The  general  character  and  influence  of 
this  History — or  rather  this  historic.al 
fragment — will  then  be  differently  deter¬ 
mined  and  prized,  according  to  different 
political  convictions.  Rut  surely  we  m.ay 
all  go  far  together.  Every  candid  reader, 
for  examjde,  will  acquit  the  author  of  un- 
fainiess.  For  our  own  part,  we  h.ave  ar¬ 
rived  at  this  conclusion :  the  historian  be¬ 
trays  a  <lecided  j>reference  for  certain  po¬ 
litical  ])rinclples,  but  exercises  a  rigorous 
impartiality  in  respect  of  public  charac¬ 
ters.  In  fact,  he  has  thus  in  detail  oflTend- 
ed  m.any  who  in  the  main  approve  of  his 
jHaTormance.  He  will  call  no  man  perfect, 
since  he  does  not  find  j)erfection.  Where 
his  love  of  constitutional  freedom  attaches 
him  to  the  agent  of  such  blessing,  his 

r raise  will  be  awarded  upon  that  account, 
lis  duty  is  with  public  and  not  private 
virtues.  Thus  he  has  more  to  approve  in 
William  and  more  to  condemn  in  Charles; 
but  at  the  sjtme  time  he  allows  that 
Charles  was  a  faithful  husband,  and  ad¬ 
mits  the  “vices  of  the  cold  and  stern 
William.”  Rut  his  impartiality  might  be 
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proved  by  a  thousand  instances,  in  which 
he  points  out  the  faults  of  those  whom 
every  personal  feeling  would  lead  him  to 
protect.  The  most  striking  instance  we 
remember  is  not  of  a  political  description, 
but  is  quite  as  strong  a  testimony  to  his 
love  of  truth.  We  allude  to  the  servility 
and  corruption  of  Lord  Bjicon.  No  man 
could  more  admire,  because  none  could 
better  appreciate,  the  genius  of  this  great 
philosopher.  No  man  was  so  jealous  of 
the  dignity  of  arts  and  learning,  or  so 
conscious  of  the  honor  due  to  genius. 
Yet  the  same  hand  with  equal  firmness 
wrote  the  tribute  of  admiration  and  the 
sentence  of  disgrace.  A  weaker  mind — a 
biographer  more  concerned  for  his  protege 
than  for  truth — a  man,  for  instance,  like 
Basil  Montagu — makes  lame  and  even 
dishonest  apologies.  But  ^Macaulay  wsis 
made  of  different  material,  or  rather  he 
was  animated  by  a  loftier  motive.  Wlio 
can  say  what  pain  he  felt  when  the  sacri¬ 
fice  was  made,  and  like  all  others  now  to 
the  end  of  time,  he  turned  with  a  sickened 
heart  “from  the  chequered  spectacle  of 
so  much  glory  aud  so  much  shame  ?” 

It  has  long  been  a  disputed  point 
whether  the  highest  order  of  genius  is 
more  profited,  or  more  encumbered  and 
depressed,  by  great  store  of  ancient  learn- 1 
ing.  We  may  leave  that  (juestion  to  be 
settled  by  the  idle  and  the  curious.  It  is 
certaiidy  not  much  affected  either  wav  by 
the  fact  that  the  scholastic  training  ot  31 r. 
3Licaulay  was  turned  to  the  utmost  ad¬ 
vantage  in  his  subsequent  career.  The 
fact  itself  is  beyond  dispute.  It  might  be  I 
conjectured  from  the  order  of  his  mind ; 
it  may  be  proved  by  the  character  of  his 
pursuits  and  the  peculiar  texture  of  his 
W'orks.  His  intellect  was  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  second  order.  He  was  born,  not 
to  create,  but  to  arbitrate  and  arrange  in 
the  sphere  of  literary  and  historic  truth. 
It  may  suffice  for  the  poet  to  have  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  promptings  of 
his  human  heart ;  but  the  critic,  the  his¬ 
torian,  the  political  philosopher,  needs 
material  of  another  kind.  The  more  he 
know's  of  what  men  and  nations  have  said, 
and  done,  and  suffered,  and  believed,  the 
better.  His  judgment  will  still  depend 
for  value  on  the  measure  of  his  reason, 
the  quickness  of  his  intuitions,  and  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  his  purpose ;  no  amount  of 
learning  will  supply  the  place  of  these 
more  personal  gifts ;  but  other  things  be- 
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ing  equal,  the  historian  and  critic  who  is 
most  familiar  with  the  past  will  approve 
himself  the  best  instructor  and  guide  of 
his  own  and  future  generations.  3Ir. 
Macaulay  was  qualified  for  his  under¬ 
taking  by  a  thorough  education  and  great 
store  of  acquired  knowledge.  He  was 
learned  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  as  well  as  in  its  larger  and  truer 
sense.  His  geiicral  acquisitions  were 
reared  u|M)n  a  sound  scholastic  basis.  His 
scholarshi})  w:is  nice  and  critical,  like  all 
the  mental  furniture  of  this  eminent  man ; 
for  his  mind  Wiis  delicate  as  well  as  pow¬ 
erful,  and  he  set  no  value  on  the  loose  and 
vague  and  every  way  imperfect  informa¬ 
tion  with  which  for  the  most  j)art  even 
educated  men  rest  satisfied.  What  he 
thought  worth  knowing,  he  thought  worth 
knowing  accurately ;  mUIi  the  same  pre¬ 
cision  he  communicated  what  he  knew, 
and  w’ould  have  scrupled  as  much  to  inis- 
sptdl  an  informer’s  name  as  to  traduce  a 
patriot’s  character.  This  habit  of  mind, 
this  mutual  propriety  of  thought  and  lan¬ 
guage,  was  doubtlcas  contracted  in  his 
earliest  studies;  and  may  be  traced  in  all 
his  criticisms  on  IjJilin  jioctry  and  history. 

But  all  that  he  acquired  in  the  strict 
course  of  collegiate  study  was  as  nothing 
to  that  which,  with  a  genuine  love  of 
knowledge,  and  a  rare  appreciation  of 
literature  in  all  its  forms,  he  eagerly  pur¬ 
sued  on  every  hand.  Nothing  seemed  to 
escape  his  quiet  and  instinctive  vigilance, 
and  nothing  came  amiss  to  his  omnivorous 
appetite  and  catholic  taste.  His  know¬ 
ledge  extended  to  the  small  as  well  as  to 
the  great.  He  had  none  of  that  vulgar 
ignorance  which  despises  vulgar  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  knowledge  of  vulgar  things. 
He  drew  many  of  his  illustrations  from 
the  humblest  source.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  obscurest  sects. 
He  understood  the  significance  of  t  rides, 
and  would  sometimes  quote  a  biillad  as 
men  throw  up  a  straw',  to  show  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  popular  feeling  at  a  given  time. 
In  all  this  he  had  a  serious  object,  a  large 
and  general  design,  to  which  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  re.ader  was  either  subordinat¬ 
ed  or  postponed.  He  did  not  lower  the 
dignity  of  history,  but  imported  into  his¬ 
tory  tfie  higher  dignity  of  human  nature. 

Both  the  admirers  and  depreciators  of 
our  author  adduce  the  fact  of  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  memory.  With  the  one  cla.ss,  it  is 
the  meanest  and  lowest  element  of  his  in¬ 
telligence  ;  W'ith  the  other,  it  is  the  secret 
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of  all  his  ropnt.ation  and  success.  For 
ourselves,  we  attribute  much  to  tlie  prodi- 
jjious  memory  of  Ix>rd  M.acaulay  ;  but  we 
liave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  him  it 
assumes  the  dignity  of  an  intellectual 
faculty.  I  lis  memory  was  the  ready  index 
of  a  capacious,  well-stored,  and  well- 
ordered  mind.  The  springs  of  such  a 
memory  —  the  power  that  moves  the 
finger  of  her  dial  —  are  in  the  MUt  and 
wisdom  of  the  mind  itself.  A  fact,  a 
j)arable,  a  verse,  is  alw.ays  suggested  on 
the  right  occasion,  to  illustrate  a  point  or 
to  supply  an  apt  and  forcible  analogy. 
Of  course  this  is  a  very  dangerous  power ; 
but  he  who  has  it  in  the  highest  degree 
will  be  least  disposed  to  abuse  it.  It  is 
impossible  to  demonstrate  the  measure  of 
fairness  with  which  this  striking  faculty 
Ava.s  exercised  by  Lord  Maeaul.ay ;  for  it 
operates  more  or  less  in  every  page  of  his 
works,  and  affects  even  wh.at  is  excluded 
as  well  as  what  is  introduced.  The  appe.al 
lies  therefore  to  the  works  themselves,  and 
to  the  impression,  .as  a  whole,  which  they 
leave  u|)on  the  minds  of  competent  and 
candid  readers. 

Ufion  our  author’s  style  we  have  .already 
incidentally  remarked.  One  secret  of  its 
charm  is  identic.al  with  the  reason  of  its 
excessive  and  fatiguing  brilliance.  It 
abounds  with  sjiecial  facts  .and  details  so 
disposed  as  to  have  the  effect  at  once  of 
truth  .and  ornament.  It  is  the  extreme 
opiiosite  to  verbosity  and  diffuseness ;  .and 
those  who  ascribe  these  qualities  to  our 
author’s  writings  know  not  what  they  s.ay. 
He  emplovs  rhetoric  as  auxiliary  to  logic, 
ami  illuminates  his  propositions  by  con¬ 
crete  examples.  He  has  himself  remarked 
(in  the  Essay  on  Addison)  upon  “  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  in  rhetoric  and  ])oetry  the 
particular  has  over  the  general,”  and  his 
works  bear  witness  that  this  maxim  was 
.always  kept  in  mind.  The  effect  of  this 
brilliant  and  trenchant  style  is  to  leave 
the  reader  .at  the  mercy  of  the  author ; 
and  in  so  far  it  is  highly  dangerous  and 
not  quite  legitim.ate.  His  defense  must 
be  that  he  has  used  an  unlawful  power  to 
just  and  lawful  ends.  No  man  has  put* 
on  record  so  many  sound  judgments, 
literary  and  political,  in  the  same  con¬ 
tracted  limits.  No  writer  has  made  over 
to  the  public  the  fruits  of  so  much  rc.ading 
and  so  much  reflection,  on  the  mere  con¬ 
dition  that  they  receive  and  enjoy  them. 

VVe  do  not  altogether  like  the  practice 
of  dniwing  literary  parallels.  It  mostly 


ends  in  the  disparagement  of  some  useful 
member  of  the  republic  of  letters  ;  and  no 
comparisons  are  so  odious  as  those  which 
savor  of  ingratitude.  For  this  reason  wo 
shall  rather  indicate  than  act  upon  the 
opinion  we  have  formed,  that  nothing 
would  so  tend  to  establish  the  ^reat  supe¬ 
riority  of  Lord  M.acaulay’s  writings  as  a 
comparison  instituted  betwixt  them  and 
those  of  his  most  distinguished  cotempo- 
rarics.  The  reader  may  pursue  this  in¬ 
quiry  by  collating  our  author’s  History 
.and  Essays,  with  the  analogous  produc¬ 
tions  of  Southey,  M.ackint08h,  and  H.ailam. 
He  may  take  respectively  a  page,  an  arti¬ 
cle,  a  volume  of  each.  Let  all  superfici.al 
merits,  all  mere  graces  of  style,  go  for  no¬ 
thing.  Let  him  make  no  account  of  the 
brillisince  of  the  ore,  but  only  of  its  qualitjr 
.and  weight.  He  will  then  have  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  amount  of  knowledge,  of  critical 
discernment,  of  clear  and  full  and  honest 
statement,  of  logical  precision,  of  useful 
and  legitimate  result.  We  will  venture 
to  say  that  a  competent  and  candid  judge 
will  admit  that  the  Es8.ay8  of  M.acaul.ay 
may  be  safely  weighed  against  all  the 
works  of  Mr.  Southey  put  together.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  posterity  will  set  a 
higher  value  ujion  the  first  volume  of 
Macaulay’s  History  th.an  upon  the  whole 
historic  writings  of  Mackintosh  and  Ilal- 
lani. 

The  ci'itical  and  historical  e8s.ay  may  be 
set  down  as  the  creation  of  M.acauLay’s 
genius.  Tliat  which  was  purely  critical 
had  already  .attained  great  excellence  in 
the  h.ands  of  Jeffrey  and  of  Smith,  and 
th.at  which  was  merely  historic.al  h.ad  been 
approved,  if  not  admired,  by  the  readers 
of  Southey  and  Il.all.am.  But  that  which 
was  eminently  both — in  which  the  histori¬ 
cal  events  and  sequences  were  first  elicited 
by  critic.al  8.agacity,  and  then  depicted 
with  consummate  art;  th.at  admirable 
form  of  composition  in  which  history 
wears  the  vivid  features  of  biography, 
.and  biogr.aphy  acquires  the  breadth  and 
pur|mse  of  history,  w.as  certainly  originat¬ 
ed  hy  Babington  Macaulay.  By  him, 
also,  it  w.as  brought  quickly  to  perfection. 
In  this  rare  art  he  has  had  many  followers, 
but  as  yet  no  riv.al ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  th.at  our  posterity  may  welcome 
his  superior.  Another  Paul  Veronese 
may  arise  to  m.ake  jiale  the  glories  of  the 
old  Venetian  m.astei  s  ;  but  no  historian  in 
the  future  will  ever  outm.atch  the  noble 
portrait  of  “  Chatham,”  or  tame  down  the 
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splendid  picture  of  “  Warren  Hastings.” 
Their  political  value  is  equal  to  their  pic¬ 
torial  |)Ower.  We  believe  that  one  of  the 
lost  books  of  Livy  would  be  too  dearly 
bought  at  the  price  of  one  of  these  Essays. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  these  Essays  will 
form  a  precious  text-book  for  students 
w’hen  the  Discourses  of  Machiavelli  have 
no  other  memorial. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  little 
volume  of  Biographies,  reprinted  from 
the  Encyclopaedia  since  Lord  Macaulay’s 
death.  With  the  exception  of  a  further 
brief  installment  of  the  History,  it  is  the 
only  ■performance  of  the  author  which  re¬ 
mains  to  be  w'elcomed  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  so  choice  and  beautiful  in  itself  that 
the  interest  of  novelty  is  quite  superfluous. 
Many  volumes  are  read  to  the  end  with 
pleasure ;  but  how  few  are  there  which 
we  put  down  with  positive  regret!  Yet 
this  is  one  of  them.  The  author  makes 
biography  more  touching  and  more  charm¬ 
ing  than  romance.  The  fastidious  Gray 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  “  Be  it  mine 
to  lie  upon  a  sofa,  and  read  all  day  eternal 
new  romances  of  Marivaux  and  Crebil- 
lon  !”  If  he  had  lived  till  now,  he  might 
have  substituted  this  little  work,  and  been 
pardoned  the  luxurious  wish.  His  plea¬ 
sure  would,  however,  had  been  very  brief. 
The  volume  contains  only  five  biographies 
— those  of  Atterbury,  of  Bunyan,  of  Gold¬ 
smith,  of  Johnson,  and  of  Pitt.  These 
are  names  for  Lord  Mac\aixlay  to  conjure 
with ;  and  accordingly  the  enchantment 
is  very  perfect.  The  author’s  skill  is  at 
its  best,  and  his  spirit  of  the  mellowest 
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tone.  The  life  of  the  younger  Pfitt  is  a 
most  admirable  summary  of  a  character 
full  of  difficulty,  and  a  career  more  than 
usually  complicated  and  involved.  Bun¬ 
yan,  too,  who  was  a  favorite  of  our  author, 
is  very  nicely  handled. 

But  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best.  It  is  a  model  of  condcnsxHl 
and  clear  and  just  biography  —  a  portrait 
in  mosaics,  skillfully  inlaid.  We  can  not 
help  alluding  to  the  account  which  it  gives 
of  the  death  of  that  great  man,  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  supplies  an  omission  of  Boswell, 
but  still  more  because  it  is  an  indication 
of  the  religious  sentiments  of  our  author. 
Every  one  has  admired  the  beautiful  de- 
scrijifion  of  the  death-bed  of  Addison,  in 
the  Essay  on  the  Life  of  that  aceoinplished 
writer;  but  many  have  observeil  with 
regret  the  almost  studied  absence  of  One 
Name.  There  w.as  a  grateful  recognition 
of  God  as  the  author  of  his  being  and 
guide  of  all  his  stejw ;  but  no  distinct 
mention  of  the  Saviour  of  men  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  devout  and  final  trust.  At  the 
death-bed  of  a  gloomier  genius  there  is 
given  a  ray  of  stronger  light.  The  Christ- 
i.an  admirers  of  Johnson  may  now  read,  in 
the  frank  and  voluntary  language  of  Ma 
caulay  :  “He  ceased  to  think  with  terror 
of  death,  and  of  that  Avhicli  lies  beyond 
death  ;  and  he  sjxike  much  of  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  of  the  propitiation  of  Christ.” 
Tliere  ought  to  be  nothing  strange  or  re¬ 
markable  in  this  language;  but  consider¬ 
ing  the  tone  of  general  biography,  and 
the  usual  reserve  of  our  autlior,  we  arc 
led  to  attach  to  it  a  very  welcome  signi¬ 
ficance. 


A  second  series  of  Vxrful  InformatioH  for  En- 
(fiiuer*,  by  Williatn  Fairbairn,  F.R.S.,  F.ti.S.,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophic;!!  Society 
of  Manchester,  is  preparing  for  publication,  uniform 
with  the  first  series,  of  which  a  new  edition  is  like¬ 
wise  nearly  ready.  The  second  series,  like  the  first, 
consists  principally  of  lectures  delivered  at  various 
Institutions,  on  Popular  Education,  and  comprises, 
amongst  other  subjects,  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering;  the  Machinery 
of  Agriculture,  and  Treatise  on  the  Strength  of  Iron 
Ships;  the  Density,  Tolume  and  Pressure  of  Steam 
at  different  Temperatures  ;  the  Laws  which  govern 
the  Collapse  of  Tubes  in  reference  to  the  Flues 
of  Boilers,  etc.  The  publishers  are  the  Messrs. 
Longman. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  made 
$8&0,0t)0  in  the  last  ten  years. 


Tiir  Akbar  of  Algiers  states  that  in  pulling  down 
an  old  Arab  house  at  Constantins,  a  few  days  since, 
the  following  inscription  was  found ;  “  Oikoc  koinha 
EotUfiorum."  Though  part  of  the  stone  was  brok¬ 
en  off,  the  inscription  appears  entire.  In  the  first 
line,  which  is  in  Greek  characters,  it  presents  Uie 
peculiarity  of  the  last  stroke  of  the  N,  serving  also  as 
the  first  of  the  H,  (Eta.)  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  at  ('onstantina  mixed  inscriptions  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  the  phrases  in  each  language  are  gene¬ 
rally  complete  ;  whereas  in  the  present  instance  the 
fii-st  two  words  are  Greek  in  language  and  character, 
and  the  last  word  Latin.  The  meaning  of  the  in¬ 
scription  is  “  Sleeping-house  of  the  Fontcil.” 

,  I  Mr.  J.  F,  Barnktt,  the  pianist,  of  whose'snusical 
talents  the  German  Press  speaks  in  high  terms,  is 
about  to  return  to  England. 
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from  the  National  RotIow. 

PAPAL  ROME.* 


It  is  the  singular  privilege  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation  to  witness  tlie  union  in 
one  person  of  the  royal  anti  prophetic  of¬ 
fices.  What  philosophers  and  theologians 
might  have  pictured  to  themselves  in  their 
dreams,  but  could  scarcely  in  their  most 
enthusiastic  moods  have  hoped  to  see 
practically  realized,  has  become  an  actual 
and  indisputable  fact ;  and  strange  to  say, 
it  is  in  the  center  of  fashion,  and  not  m 
the  spiritual  metropolis  of  the  Christian 
world,  that  this  phenomenon  has  mani¬ 
fested  itself.  Until  the  assumption  of  the 
reins  of  govcniment  by  the  Emperor  Xa- 
poleon  III.,  there  was  in  the  aiplomacy 
of  European  nations  something  hard,  cold, 
and  pedantically  formal,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  exaggerated  essence  of  secular  and 
material  domination.  Great  questions, 
under  the  intricate  but  systematic  manipu¬ 
lation  of  well-trained  diplomatists,  were 
carefully  and  even  anxiously  emptied  of 
any  thing  approaching  to  a  declaration  of 
vital  principles  at  issue,  and  with  a  skill 
Avorthy  of  the  most  practiced  special 
pleader  were  made  to  turn  on  secondary 
and  unexciting  points  of  detail,  which 
might  contain  the  kernel  of  the  m.atter, 
but  so  disguised  its  existence  from  vulgar 
eyes,  that  no  hereditary  sensibilities  were 
shocked  by  bold  unconventionalities,  and 
no  popular  attention  AA'as  directed  to  a 
department  of  knowledge  as  sacred  as  the 
inner  mysteries  of  the  ancient  priesthood. 
Compromise  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
a  constant  accompaniment  to  th.at  of  which 
it  w:is  a  corj)orate  part,  and  to  the  ordered 
vagueness  of  Avhich  its  nature  so  complete¬ 
ly  assimilated.  Real  sentiment  was  as  little 
to  be  found  as  in  a  lawyer’s  brief ;  and 
sentimental  motives,  Avheu  put  forward. 


*  Jm  Rome  dee  Papee  ;  son  Oriffine,  see  Plutees 
seteeeeeu<ee,  see  Mtsure  intimee,  eon  Gouverneinent, 
eon  Si/etefne  adminietrati/.  Par  un  aneicn  Metnhre 
de  la  Constituante  Komainr.  Trodui-tion  de  I’ou- 
Trage  Italien  in4dit.  Premier  volume.  B41c : 
Subweighauser.  London:  John  Chapman,  1  SOU. 

Le  Pape  et  U  Coogrle.  Puria,  1859. 


were  as  much  matter  of  mere  decent  form 
•as  the  considerations  of  love  and  duty  in¬ 
troduced  into  legal  documents.  Xoaa’, 
however,  there  is  a  great  change.  Diplo¬ 
macy  has  become  suddenly  subordinated 
to  sentiment ;  the  de  facto  to  the  de  jure; 
the  conventional  to  the  “  natural the 
practical  to  the  theoretical ;  the  actu.al  to 


the  traditional;  in  short,  the  present  to 
the  future  and  the  pa.st.  If  nations  are 
summoned  from  their  inglorious  repose,  it 
is  by  ancestral  memories  and  bright  pro¬ 
phetic  visions  of  greatness  that  they  arc 
roused  to  action  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  fit,  in  the  balance  of  philosophi-^ 
cal  considerations  Avdth  the  laws  of  etern.al 
justice,  that  a  people  should  be  relegated 
to  the  inertia  of  disappointed  hopes,  it  is 
by  the  resources  “  of  contemplation,  the 
arts,  the  study  of  ruins,  and  prayer,”  that 
its  acquiescence  in  this  lot  is  to  be  fulfilled 
and  consecrated.  We  seem  to  breathe  a 
clearer  and  tranccndental  air  when  we 
meet  with  expressions  and  arguments  sudi 
as  these  in  grave  documents  of  an  offici.al 
stamp  ;  and  it  is  in  such  moments  that  we 
most  keenly  recognize  the  advancing  spir¬ 
it  of  the  age,  and  the  inherent  greatness 
of  our  common  humanity. 

Next,  hoAA'ever,  to  the  actual  subjects 
of  this  “  prophetic”  statesmanship,  it  is, 

fierhaps,  antiquaries  and  historians  Avho 
lave  the  most  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
the  inauguration  of  this  new  era.  Hither¬ 
to,  whatever  special  aptitudes  may  liave 
led  certain  classes  to  the  study  of  the 
records  and  memorials  of  the  past,  the 
pressing  claims  of  the  hour  that  is,  liav'e 
drawn  aivay  the  attention  of  the  busy 
many  from  this  branch  of  knowledge. 
History,  in  all  but  its  latest  and  cotem¬ 
porary  stages,  and  medieval  antiquities, 
except  so  fiir  as  they  Avere  aA’ailablc  as 
food  for  the  odium  theologieum,  required 
the  picturesque  and  exceptional  eloquence 
of  Macaulay,  or  the  quaint  humor  of  Car¬ 
lyle,  to  render  them  even  partially  palat¬ 
able  ;  and  even  then  they  were  regarded 
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as  a  respectable  amnsement  rather  than 
as  a  serious  matter  of  interest.  Tliis  also 
is  now  changed— doubtless  for  the  better, 
certainly  to  the  immediate  enhancing  of 
the  value  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
knowledge.  The  years  following  1848 
have  imparted  a  much  more  general  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  geography  than  “  all  the 
schools”  had  been  able  previously  to  im- 
j>art.  W e  are  now,  however,  being  taken 
through  a  course  of  instruction  of  a  far 
higher  and  deeper  character,  extending 
from  the  consideration  of  n.atural,  physi¬ 
cal,  and  moral  boundaries  for  nations  and 
iKationalities,  to  the  subtlest  problems 
Avhich  could  task  the  mind  of  the  philoso- 
j)hical  historian  .and  moralist.  In  an  in¬ 
quiry  of  such  vast  proportions  even  the 
miuutite  of  antiquarian  research  play  no 
uniiniK)rtant  pJirt ;  the  device  on  a  mold- 
ering  scutcheon  may  determine  the  “  nat¬ 
ural”  destinies  of  a  whole  people,  .and  a 
new  reading  of  the  cr.abbed  hand  writing 
of  some  old  charter  may  (if  authenticated) 
Jurn  the  trembling  balance  in  the  fate  of 
millions.  To  trace  out  the  ancient  basins 
of  rivers  l>ecomes  no  mere  antiqu.arian 
specuhation  in  this  age  of  confirmation  to 
the  natural ;  and  happy  he  who  is  avcII- 
read  enough  in  the  earliest  chroniclers,  or 
sforetl  enough  with  ethnological  analogies, 
to  become  the  Tell  of  his  fatherland  against 
the  philosophical  claims  to  dominion  of  a 
more  dangerous  pretender  than  any  stolid 
Austrian  potentate. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  in  such  a 
diplomatic  revolution  the  papal  anomaly 
.should  have  drawn  to  itself  a  large  share 
of  attention.  It  is  not  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  th.at  the  prophet 
and  the  priest  have  stood  face  to  fiice  in 
natural  antagonism  ;  though  the  obscurity 
which  so  often  surrounds  the  language  of 
the  one,  .and  the  serpentine  subtlety  of '.ac¬ 
tion  so  .appropriate  to  the  other,  m.ay  often 
cloalv  the  directness  of  the  opposition ; 
while,  in  the  present  case,  the  singularity 
of  this  avatar  of  “  the  nephew  ot  his  un¬ 
cle”  has  had  the  effect  of  mystifying  the 
simple-minded  spectator  into  very  natural 
incredulity  as  to  the  actual  issue.  Its  re- 
.ality  seems,  hoAvever,  unquestionable. 
The  donation  of  the  pious  Pepin  and 
Charlem.agne  is  being  recalled,  or  at  lea.st 
rendered  untenable,  by  the  occupant  of 
their  seat;  and  the  titular  successor  of 
St.  Peter  seems  to  be  .about  to  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  apo8tolic.aI  pattern  more  close¬ 
ly  than  for  many  centuries  has  been  the 
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fortune  of  .any  inheritor  of  the  sacred  keys. 
The  revolted  legations  of  Ferrara,  Bolog- 
n.a,  Ravenna,  and  Forli,  which  appear  to 
be  irretrievably  lost  to  the  Pope,  occupy 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  Papal  States,  and  contain  nearly  a 
third  of  the  whole  |K>pulation.  The  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  the  pontiff’s  territories 
lying  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Adriatic,  and  known  by  the  general  title 
of  the  ]\I.archcs,  are,  at  the  time  when  we 
write,  in  a  state  of  semi-revolt,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  follow,  sooner  or  lately  the 
destinies  of  the  northern  Legations.  Their 
severance  from  Rome  would  entail  an  ad¬ 
ditional  loss  of  an  area  rather  larger,  and 
a  population  r.ather  smaller,  than  in  the 
former  c.a8e ;  and,  t.aking  them  together, 
the  loss  of  the  tr.ans-.'\pennlne  jirovinces 
will  strip  the  Pope  of  more  than  half  his 
territories  and  more  than  half  his  subjects. 
In  point  of  revenue,  and  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  imjH)rtaTice,  the  loss  will  be  se¬ 
rious  ;  and  to  any  government  less  inert 
in  developing  the  material  resources  and 
availing  it.self  of  the  [)olitic.al  c.apital  which 
were  thus  placed  at  its  di.sposal,  the  loss 
would  be  much  more  serious  still.  Rut 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  whole  extent  of 
the  pap.al  lo.sses,  should  the  present  move¬ 
ment  not  be  crushed  by  foreign  interven¬ 
tion.  The  annexation  of  Tuscany  and  the 
four  northern  Legations  to  Piedmont,  .and 
the  j)roxiinate  revolt  of  the  Marches,  will 
place  another  group  of  the  papal  provinces 
in  a  very  peculiar  position.  Interposed 
like  a  wedge  between  the  ejistern  frontier 
of  Tuscany  and  the  Apennines,  lie  the 
Umbrian  districts,  which  formerly  made 
part  of  the  great  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and 
the  southern  boundary-line  of  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  southern  frontier  of  Tus¬ 
cany  and  the  frontier  of  Naples  towards 
the  Marches,  make  almost  exactly  a  par¬ 
allel  from  sea  to  sea,  to  the  northern  fron¬ 
tier  of  TuscJiny  and  the  boundarv-line  of 
the  northern  Legations  and  the  5larches. 
These  districts  have,  to  some  extent,  a 
distinct  history,  and  their  antecedents  con¬ 
nect  them  with  the  southern  Trans-Apen- 
nine  Marches  rather  than  with  the  papal 
provinces  which  lie  immediately  to  their 
south.  Their  .area  is  less  tlnin  th.at  of  the 
Marches  by  1560  square  miles,  and  their 
population  not  (juite  half  in  numbor.  As 
to  the  disposition  of  their  inhabit.ants 
towards  the  papal  dominion,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe  that  one  of  their 
principal  towns  is  the  ill-fated  Perugia, 
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which  was  so  recently  given  up  to  the  best  practical  answer.  The  papal  author* 
license  of  the  papal  mercenaries.  The  re-  ity  mayj  be  possibly  again  extended  by 
inainiiig  territories  of  the  Pope,  exclusive  external  agency  over  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  immediate  of  his  disaffected  subjects,  but  the  living 
vicinity,  or  “  Conarca,”  do  not  make  up  men  themselves  will  always  remain  politi- 
more  than  4019  sqimre  miles  out  of  the  cal  Protestants  against  such  a  government, 
17,494  of  the  whole  Papal  States,  and  by  a  jirescriptive  right  to  which  even 
oontribute  not  many  more  than  450,000  apostolic  canons,  if  authenticated,  must 
inhabitants  towards  the  whole  population  themselves  bow.  But  leaving  this  arro- 
of  three  millions.  It  is  w’ithin  these  last-  gant  priestly  assumption  to  its  own  n:it- 
n.-imed  provinces,  if  any  where,  that  the  ural  fate  in  the  general  scorn  with  which 
Pope  must  find  his  future  willing  subjects ;  it  \vill  be  received,  it  is  a  not  uninten'sting 
for  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  city  of  subject  of  inquiry,  how  far  the  hi.story  of 
Rome  itself,  late  accounts  can  leave  no  past  centuries  has  re.alizcd  this  principle 
reasonable  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one.  of  the  inalienable  and  integral  attachment 
AVilhoutspeculatingonthepossible balance  of  the  papal  tcm|>oraIitics  to  the  papal 
of  parties  within  these  western  {)rovinces  chair,  and  how  fur  the  existence  of  the 
of  the  Pope — the  old  “Patrimony  of  St.  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
Peter,”  the  Sabina  and  the  Cainp.agna —  has  been  ine.xtricably  connected  with  the 
whose  voice  is  at  jiresent  suppressed  by  preservation  intact  of  his  princely  author- 
foreign  occupation  and  garrisons  of  iner-  ity.  The  general  character  of  the  answer 
cenaries,  the  prospects  of  the  papal  tern-  which  history  returns  to  these  questions 
poralities  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  can  be  a  secret  to  no  one  who  ever  glanced 
sketch  to  be  gloomy  enough.  In  these  through  the  pages  of  medieval  or  modern 
(l.ays  of  “  natural  boundaries,”  the  union  historjr ;  but  some  of  the  features  of  this 
of  Tuscany  with  Piedmont  carries  with  it,  historical  demonstration  may  just  now  bi* 
as  will  be  seen,  much  the  .same  geograph-  recalled  to  memory  with  something  of  the 
ical  argument  w'ith  respect  to  the  destiny  vivid  interest  attaching  to  cotenqiorary 
of  the  Marches  and  the  Umbrian  wedge  events.  Neither  the  luames  most  promi- 
that  the  anne.xation  of  Parma  and  iSIodena  nont  in  the  story,  nor  the  general  charac- 
prcseiited  as  to  the  fate  of  the  four  Lega-  ter  of  the  plot,  at  any  rate,  will  be  strange 
tions;  and  should  the  south-western  pro-  to  newspajier  readers  at  the  present  mo- 
vinces  throw’  off  the  papal  yoke,  a  compact  ment. 

kingdom  of  Southern  Italy  would  be  at  The  first  thing  w’hich  must  strike  any 
once  created  by  annexation  to  Na|)lo8.  one  on  looking  at  a  map  of  Italy,  witli 
It  is  a  matter  curious  in  itself,  though  resjMJCt  to  the  l*apal  States,  is  their  scat- 
only  consonant  with  human  nature,  that  tered  and  disconnected  jiosition,  seeming 
exactly  at  the  time  when  the  disintegra-  to  imply  distinct  histories  and  sefiarate 
tion  of  the  papal  temjxiralities  is  most  interests  and  feelings.  The  Legations 
striking,  the  inalienable  right  of  the  Holy  and  the  Marches,  w'ilh  the  Apennino  as  a 
See  to  the  whole  of  its  territories  should  barrier  on  one  side,  and  the  Adriatic  as  .« 
l>e  most  loudly  maintained ;  and  that  a  boundary  on  the  other,  seem  as  if  they 
jurisdiction  w’hich  the  Church  of  Rome  w’ere  intended  to  amalgamate  with  the 
lias  been  hitherto  contented  to  rest  on  the  south-western  dominions  of  the  Pope 
donations  of  emperors  and  kings,  should  about  .as  little  as  with  any  State.  The 
now  be  placed  on  the  same  fooling  of  inde-  Neapolitan  territory  would  supply  the 
fo.a.sible  right  on  which  are  based  the  ^ir-  natural  coast-line  to  the  Roman  state  on 
itu.al  pretensions  of  the  holy  father.  The  the  east,  and  Tuscany  would  form  its 
forged  donation  by  Constantine  of  the  most  suitable  complement  to  the  north. 
Italian  jiossessions  of  the  Rom.an  empire  The  Umbrian  jirovinces  would  as  natur- 
is  no  longer  put  in  the  front  of  the  argu-  ally  seem  intended  to  follow  the  destinies 
ment  for  the  preservation  of  the  papal  of  their  neighbor  Tuscany, 
territories  without  diminution  ;  the  invio-  It  is  impossible  not  to  entertain  doubts 
lable  right  of  the  Church  is  now’  stretched  as  to  the  continuity  of  title  over  so 
back  to  some  mystical  apostolic  prescrip-  strangely  distributed  a  territory.  We 
tion,  with  a  semptr  as  ahsolute  as  the  feel  at  once  that  the  authority  of  the 
formula  of  spintual  infallibility.  To  such  Holy  See  must  have  been  of  a  most  pre- 
a  prepo.sterous  claim  the  actual  status  quo  j  carious  and  interrupted  character  over 
and  the  inevitable  course  of  events  are  the  i  these  outlying  provinces,  or  it  w’ould  in- 
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evitably  have  not  stopped  here,  but 
would  have  extended  itself  over  a  much 
larger  area.  The  eye  takes  in  with  one 
glance  the  natural  historical  contingen¬ 
cies  of  the  Trans- Appennine  provinces ; 
and  not  till  these  arc  satis&ctorily  ex¬ 
hausted,  does  it  turn  in  the  direction  of 
the  “  Patrhnony  of  St.  Peter.”  One  sees 
instinctively  that  it  must  have  been  some 
peculiar  set  of  circumstances,  quite  un¬ 
connected  with  any  predetermined  ptir- 

f  ose  or  natural  sequence,  that  gave  the 
loly  See  any  hold  in  this  particular  di¬ 
rection.  Such  is  indeed  the  feet ;  the 
special  connection  of  the  Legations  with 
Rome  W’as  at  first  purely  accidental,  was 
then  a  mere  arbitrary  and  inoperative 
transfer  of  title,  and  until  the  sixteenth 
century  W’as  never  properly  substantiated. 
Since  that  time  discontent  and  rebellion 
have  done  quite  .os  much  to  prevent  the 
bond  from  becoming  indissoluble  as  the 
lapse  of  time  h.as  effected  in  the  opiiosite 
direction.  The  Umbrian  and  south-west¬ 
ern  provdnees  owe  their  subjection  to  the 
Pope  to  an  equally  fortuitous  course  of 
circumstances;  and  if  closer  neighbor¬ 
hood  rendered  the  bond  for  some  time 
more  real  in  their  case,  its  duration  seems 
to  be  as  precarious  for  the  future  as  its 
formation  was  gradual  and  long  post¬ 
poned. 

There  is  one  sense  in  which  Constan¬ 
tine  may  be  truly  sjiid  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome.  So  long  as  the  city  of 
Rome  rem.ained  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  w’hole  Roman  Empire,  the  impe¬ 
rial  authority  overawed  and  stifled  the 
biilh  of  .any  rival  power  within  its  walls. 
The  glories  of  that  Rome  which  had 
achieved  such  greatness  gathered  around 
the  person  of  the  representative  of  the 
Caesars ;  the  spell  of  victory  and  erhpire 
in  the  diadem  of  Augustus  left  no  room 
in  the  imaginations  of  die  Romans  or  of 
the  Roman  w'orld  for  the  idea  of  the  in¬ 
fallibility  and  universal  headship  of  the 
possessor  of  the  sacred  keys.  The  deser¬ 
tion,  however,  of  the  city  of  Rome  as  an 
imperial  residence  by  Constantine,  in  the  ( 
year  326,  and  his  removal  of  the  seat  of  ! 
government  four  years  later  to  the  site  j 
of  the  ancient  Byzantium,  first  opened  j 
the  door  to  the  transference  of  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  Rome  from  non-resident  and  often 
alien  Caesars  to  a  resident  and  generally 
native  bishop.  The  definite  partition  of 
the  empire  on  the  death  of  Theodosius  in 


895,  while  it  destroyed  the  unity  of  idea 
attaching  througli  all  previous  division.s 
of  power  to  the  Roman  Empire,  might 
have  restored  to  Rome  much  of  her  old 
position  as  the  center  of  a  still  vast  mon¬ 
archy  ;  but  this  was  not  destined  to  be 
the  case.  In  the  year  404,  after  the  first 
retreat  of  Alaric,  the  young  Emperor 
llonorius  took  up  his  residence  at  Raven-* 
na ;  and  under  him  and  his  successors 
that  now  subordinate  capital  of  a  pap:il 
legation  liecame  the  im|)erial  city  of  the 
West.  From  this  time,  during  the  re¬ 
maining  seventy-tw’o  years  of  the  nominal 
Western  Empire,  the  city  of  Rome,  while 
it  shared  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  empe¬ 
rors,  derived  little  dignity  from  their  con¬ 
tinued  supremacy,  unless  W’e  consider  as 
such  the  attraction  of  barb.arian  chiefs 
one  after  the  other  to  the  ass.ault  of  its 
walls,  by  the  glory  of  its  once  great 
name,  or  the  rejnitation  of  its  still  re¬ 
maining  wealth.  Tlie  downfall  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  name  even  of  the 
Western  Empire  were  certainly  favorable 
to  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  the  city, 
though  they  left  it  in  a  strange  and  un- 

Eanalleled  |»osition.  The  tide  of  empire 
ad  ebbed  awav  from  its  W’alls,  and  it  re¬ 
mained  isolate({  and  unprotected,  but  yet 
unas.sailed  and  almost  disregarded  amitlst 
the  struggle  of  contending  races,  and  the 
rise  and  fell  of  ephemeral  kingdoms.  R 
is  during  this  period  that  the  earliest  a|)- 
proaches  to  the  exercise  of  tcnqtoral  func¬ 
tions  must  have  been  m.ade  by  the  j)0[)c.s. 
Such  duties  would  be  at  first  rather 
forced  tipon  them  by  great  emergencies 
and  dangers  to  the  city  than  claimed  by 
them  as  in  imal  accompaniments  of  their 
office.  They  were  still  what  they  had 
been  during  the  reigns  of  the  successors 
of  Constantine  —  merely  pastors  of  the 
Church  in  Rome,  exercising  no  authority 
but  that  which  sprang  from  the  respect 
j  inspired  by  their  sacred  duties  or  the  in¬ 
fluence  commanded  by  their  Christian 
virtues.  It  is  some  testimony  to  the 
moral  character  of  these  earlier  pontifis 
that  the  power  of  the  Church  grew  as 
that  of  the  civil  government  which  sup¬ 
ported  it  declined,  until,  on  the  removal 
and  sucession  of  the  emperors,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  w.as  recognized  as  the  natural 
leader  of  the  Roman  people.  The  recov¬ 
ery  of  Italy  in  the  sixth  century  to  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  old  empire,  by  the 
arms  of  Bclisarius  and  Narses,  led  to  the 
nominal  subjection  of  the  city  to  the  im- 
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penal  authority,  represented  by  .an  ex¬ 
arch  at  Kni’cnna ;  but  the  “  duchy  of 
Home,”  as  it  w.a8  now  called,  scarcely  felt 
a  dependence  practic.ally  nullified  bv  the 
threatening  attitude  assumed  by  the  Lom¬ 
bard  invaders  towards  the  Exarchate. 
The  IdolocLostic  “here^,”  as  it  was 
called,  of  the  Emperor  l^o  afforded  a 
pretext  to  the  |K)|)e8  for  removing  even 
this  last  relic  of  the  old  govcniment  of 
Home,  In  his  spiritual  capiicity  as  a 
faithful  guardian  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  Gregory  II.  authorised  the  Ilo- 
m<an8  to  refuse  the  continuance  of  their 
tribute  to  Leo  ;  and  about  the  year  726 
deprived  the  “  Duke”  M.arino  and  the 
Exarch  Paul  of  all  authority,  .and  by 
.agreement  with  the  Lomb.ards,  established 
a  sort  of  republic  in  Rome,  which  lasted 
till  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Under  a 
state  of  things  thus  inaugurated,  it  was 
natural  th.at  the  popes  should  enjoy  con¬ 
siderable  ])Ower  ;  but  they  were  still  not 
sovereigns  of  Rome,  which  w’as  an  ind<t- 
pendent  state  under  its  own  civil  officers. 
Its  bishop  exercising  a  sort  of  coordin.ate 
and  undefined  influence  over  jmblic  af¬ 
fairs.  The  Roman  laity,  on  the  other 
hand,  still  had  a  certain  authority  in  ec¬ 
clesiastical  matters,  the  popes  being  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  joint  votes  of  the  clergy,  sen¬ 
ate,  and  people ;  and  while  the  connection 
with  the  empire  continued,  the  old  subor¬ 
dination  of  the  priest  to  the  prince  being 
still  marked  by  the  necessary  formal  con- 
firjnation  of  their  election  at  Constantino¬ 
ple.  In  some  of  the  documents  of  this 
period  the  pope  is  styled  the  “  Prajses” 
of  Rome.  In  the  treaty  with  Luitprand, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  the  expression 
used  is  the  “  duchy  of  Rome.”  Pope 
Stephen  wrote  to  Pepin  and  his  sons  “  m 
the  name  of  the  Church,  dukes,  consuls, 
tribunes,  people,  and  army  of  Rome.” 
In  the  Lib^r  Pontijirali*,  Pepin  is  re¬ 
corded  by  the  chronicler  as  “  by  the  will 
of  God  aggrandizing  {dilatam)  the  state 
(rempnblirarn)  and  the  whole  sovereign 
people,  {dominicani  plehem.''')  l*epin’s 
own  phrases  are,  “the  Church,  senate, 
and  state  {rexpnhlica)  of  the  Romans ;” 
or  “  the  holy  Church  of  God  and  the 
Roman  state,  {rei^publira.")  'fhe  position, 
then,  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  at  this  epoch 
was  very  remarkable.  From  the  imperial 
city  of  the  Caesars  they  spoke  with  a 
voice  of  spiritual  authority  to  the  world 
without  as  the  represen t.atives  of  the 
“  chief  of  the  apostles,”  and  within  its 


walls  they  were  the  revered  colleagues  of 
a  free  sovereign  people,  from  whose  great 
traditions  they  derived  much  of  their 
own  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  Europe, 
and  to  whom  in  their  turn  they  wore  an 
a;gis  of  protection  against  foreign  aggres¬ 
sions  by  the  sanctity  of  their  office,  and  a 
fresh  source  of  pride  and  self-gratulation 
by  identification  with  the  grandeur  of 
their  spiritual  pretensions.  To  a  position 
such  as  this,  material  assistance  from 
without  might  become  necessary  against 
restless  neighbors ;  but  no  accession  of 
territories  or  assumption  of  temporal  sov¬ 
ereignly  could  add  any  thing  of  import- 
.ance,  while  they  might  seriously  affect  its 
basis,  the  strength  of  which  lay  in  its 
simplicity  and  indefiniteness.  So  far  from 
the  temporalities  of  the  Holy  See  being 
essential  to  its  independence  and  authori¬ 
ty,  this  period,  during  which  they  had  no 
existence,  is  ex.at‘tly  that  in  which  the 
spiritual  pretensions  of  Rome  first  took 
root  in  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  in 
which  the  papal  chair  was  most  complete¬ 
ly  independent  of  foreign  influence.  With 
the  appeal  which  the  popes  made  to  the 
French  monarehs,  and  with  the  Ambig¬ 
uous  temporal  grants  of  the  Carloving- 
ians  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  began  that 
state  of  discord  and  ruinous  ambition  at 
home  and  dependence  abroad  which  has 
deprived  the  see  of  Rome  of  half  its  spir¬ 
itual  efficiency. 

Between  the  Lombards,  who  had  es¬ 
tablished  great  principalities  in  Spoleto 
and  Beneventum,  and  the  Roman  people 
there  seems  to  have  existed  a  mutual 
hatred  and  contempt  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
The  Romans  despised  and  ridiculed  the 
I  Lombards  as  rude  barbarians ;  the  Lom- 
j  bards  could  scarcely  find  words  to  ex- 
I  press  their  contempt  for  Roman  effemina¬ 
cy  and  their  disgust  at  Roman  vices. 
Though  they  had  the  traditions  and  the 
free  forms  of  the  earlv  Roman  republic, 
the  Romans  of  the  eiglith  century  were  a 
I  worn-out  and  effete  race  ;  tiK)  much  pufl- 
I  ed  up  with  the  conceit  of  their  ancestry 
I  to  see  their  own  degradation,  and  too 
I  much  enamored  of  their  ingloi-ions  vices 
'  to  desire  any  practical  revival  of  the  man- 
;  lier  virtues  of  old  Rome,  which  they  were 
i  so  fond  of  extolling  in  words.  In  short, 
the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
world  could  form  themselves  into  turbu¬ 
lent  mobs,  but  possessed  nothing  but  the 
name  of  an  “  anny.”  The  popes,  alarm¬ 
ed  at  this  state  of  things,  turned  first  for 
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aid  to  Constantinople,  and  when  this 
appeal  was  fruitless,  addressed  themselves 
to  the  potent  mayors  of  faineant  Me¬ 
rovingians,  Charles  le  Martel  and  his  son 
Pepin.  The  exigencies  of  Rome  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  last  Merovingian,  who, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See,  was 
deposed  and  committed  to  a  convent ; 
Avhile  (acting  on  the  same  sacred  judg¬ 
ment)  the  Franks  raised  to  the  throne  the 
first  sovereign  of  the  Carlovingian  dynas¬ 
ty.  Exactly  at  this  time  the  Lombard 

1)rince  Astolphus  seized  the  exarchate  of 
iaveiuia,  and  terminated  an  authority 
which  had  existed  for  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years.  Ravenna,  once  tlie  capital 
of  the  west,  then  the  capital  successively 
of  the  Gothic  king  Theodoric  and  of  the 
Eastern  Exarchate,  now  became  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  new  Lombard  state.  Po|>e  Ste- 
plien  invoked  the  aid  of  Pepin  against  the 
now  imminent  danger;  and  that  prince, 
descenduig  from  the  Alps,  defeated  As¬ 
tolphus,  and  deposited  on  the  altar  of  St. 
Peter’s  the  keys  of  Ravenna  and  twenty 
other  towns ;  all  of  which  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Commacchio  in  the  legation  of 
Ferrara)  he  within  the  Romagna,  (that 
is,  tlie  legations  of  Ravenna  and  Forli,) 
and  what  was  then  called  the  Pentapolis, 
(that  is,  the  Marches  of  Urbino  and  An¬ 
cona.)  What  was  the  exact  amount  of 
rights  over  these  towns  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  delivery  of  their  keys,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  :w  the  don.alion  is  not 
itself  preserved.  Practically,  it  had  no 
effect  for  several  centuries.  Astolphus 
kept  |K)S8e.ssion  of  the  Exarchate ;  and 
when,  k  under  his  succeasor  Desiderius, 
some  of  the  towns  recovered  their  liberty, 
they  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
archbisljops  of  Ravenna  as  inheritors  of 
the  extinct  exarchs.  Pepin  had  bpstow- 
ed  on  him  the  dignity  of  “  Patrician  ”  of 
Rome ;  a  title  which  had  been  given  to 
the  provincial  governors  of  the  eastern 
empire,  but  which,  perhaps  with  some  re¬ 
ference  to  the  earliest  use  of  the  word, 
may  have  been  equivalent  in  his  case  to 
“  protector.”  He  turned  a  deaf  ear,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  complaints  of  the  pope  as  to 
the  practical  nullity  of  the  “  donation 
and  when,  in  774,  Charlemagne  over- 
tlirew  the  power  of  the  Lombards,  he  was 
from  giving  into  the  hands  of  the  pope 
the  actual  government,  or  even  the  8a«»- 
rainty  of  the  subjugated  towns.  What 
he  appears  to  have  actually  given  was,  the 
rents  and  feudal  rights  of  extensive  do- 
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mains  in  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis, 
but  the  regal  rights  he  reserved  to  him¬ 
self.  And  when,  in  the  year  800,  Leo 
HI.,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  j>eople, 
restored  in  his  person  the  empire  of  the 
west,  the  new  emperor  reikssumed  the 
civil  authority  of  the  Ciesars  over  the  city 
of  Rome  as  well  as  the  other  towns  of 
Italy ;  and  although  the  internal  govern¬ 
ment  of  all  alike  was  left  formally  in  the 
hands  of  the  citizens,  the  ultimate  suze¬ 
rainty  was  vested  in  the  emperor,  who, 
when  present  in  any  of  the  towns,  exer¬ 
cised  the  rights  of  a  sovereign,  and  was 
represented  during  his  absence  by  impe¬ 
rial  prefects.  He  ap|K‘ai'a  to  have  actual¬ 
ly  governed  Rome  in  our  modern  sense 
of  the  term.  The  Roman  coinage  bore 
the  words,  “  Imperante  domino  nostro 
Carolo  and  had  the  successors  of  Charle¬ 
magne  maintained  the  vigor  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  the  popes,  in  seeking  for  a  protect¬ 
or  and  an  instrument  of  their  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  might  have  found  that  they  had 
struck  the  death-blow  to  their  schemes  of 
indej)endent  temporal  dominion.  The 
grasp  of  the  new  empire  was,  however, 
relaxed  in  the  weak  hands  of  the  Later  Car- 
lovingians ;  but,  although  “  one  discovers 
traces  of  the  protection  which  the  popes 
sometimes  accorded  to  the  towns  of  the 
.£milia  (or  Exarchate)  and  of  the  Penta¬ 
polis,  one  does  not  find  any  authority  to 
indicate  tliat  the  pope  governed  these 
towns.  It  was  not,  then,  the  cities,  but 
the  territorial  pos-sessions,  the  fiefs  and 
domains,  which  constituted  the  wealth 
of  the  popes,  and  which  rendered  the 
concession  of  the  Carlovingians  really 
valuable.” 

In  this  direction,  indeed,  the  growth  of 
the  temjioral  jwwer  of  the  pope  and  cler¬ 
gy  had  been  enormous.  Ry  becj^uests  in 
mortmain,  and  other  pious  donation.s,  the 
ecclesia-stics  had  become  the  proprietors 
of  no  small  part  of  the  soil  of  Europe. 
Their  wealth  and  their  secular  influence 
became  powerful  agents  of  clerical  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  they  did  not  convert  this 
proprietorship  into  an  actual  sovereignty, 
we  owe  merely  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
reigning  princes,  which  interposed  in  time 
legislative  checks  to  these  ecclesiastical 
appropriations,  to  the  independent  muni¬ 
cipal  spirit  of  the  civic  populations,  and 
to  the  practice  of  sub-infeudation,  which 
frittered  away  the  feudal  power  of  the 
Church  among  turbulent  and  ambitious 
vassals.  The  power  of  the  jiopes  was  af- 
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feotod  by  all  these  influences,  and  the 
effect  of  the  vision  of  temporal  ambition 
offered  to  the  Homan  pontiffs  by  the  do¬ 
nations  of  Pepin  arid  Charlemagne  was, 
for  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  to 
M'eaken  their  power  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  same  vicissitudes  with  other  tem¬ 
poral  sovereigns,  and  by  ex|>osing  their 
s.'icn'd  office  to  the  greatest  insults  and 
degnidation  at  the  hands  of  foreign 
princes  and  their  own  citizens.  But 
through  every  vicissitude,  and  under 
every  e.xternal  discouragement,  the  pon¬ 
tiffs  never  gave  up  the  idea  which  they 
had  once  conceived,  never  forgot  the 
nominal  donations  of  the  Caiiovingians, 
never  abandoned  their  hope  of  one  day 
realizing  that  with  the  phantom  of  which 
Pepin  and  (/harlem.agne  had  deluded 
them.  For  the  time  their  prospt'cts  were 
far  from  hopeful.  They  were  again  in  an 
i.solated  position — bishops  with  the  same 
undefined  authority  in  tne  city  as  before, 
and  now  also  wealthy'  feudal  lords  of  large 
outlying  domains,  lint  the  towns  around 
them  yvere  every  where  independent,  and 
the  yassals  to  whom  they  granted  out 
their  domains  as  fiefs  soon  became  almost 
equally  so.  The  Carlovingian  empire  was 
rent  in  pieces ;  there  yvas  no  longer  an 
emperor  in  the  west;  and  Italy  was  a 
prey  to  the  rival  ambitions  of  the  gre.at 
vassals  of  the  defunct  empire.  Of  these 
the  two  principal  were  the  Marquis  of 
Friuli  or  the  March  of  Trevis-ano,  and  the 
Marmiis  of  Spoleto  or  Umbria,  to  which 
the  Marches  of  Fermo  and  C.amerino  ^ 
were  subject,  and  which  contained  the 
present  delegation  of  Rieti.  The  Beren- 
gers  of  Friuli  became  at  length  titular 
kings  of  Italy,  with  varying  authority. 
In  Rome  the  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
two  women  of  noble  origin  but  most  .aban¬ 
doned  life.  All  classes,  with  the  |K>pe  at 
their  head,  had  plunged  into  the  grossest 
debauchery.  As  the  mistresses  ot  succes¬ 
sive  popes,  Theodora  and  her  daughter 
Marozia  governed  Church  and  State.  Ma- 
rozui,  in  the  year  906,  married  Alberic 
Marquis  of  Camerino,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  “  Consul  of  the  Romans .and 
their  son  Alberic  became  the  head  of  the 
state,  under  the  titles  indiflerently  of 
“  consul”  or  “  patrician.”  This  leadership 
seemed  to  have  acquired  an  hereditary 
character ;  for  Octavian,  a  youth  of  sey’en- 
tcen,  succeeded  quietly  to  the  vac.ant  dig¬ 
nity,  and,  electing  himself  to  the  papal 
chair,  became  “  Pope  and  Lord  of  Rome,” 


under  the  title  of  John  Xfl.  On  .ac¬ 
quiring  his  ecclesiastical  dignity,  this  pi>|>e 
made  over  the  principal  offices  of  adminis¬ 
tration  to  a  prefect  of  the  town,  to  whom 
ho  gave  annual  consuls  as  colleagues  and 
coun-selors  :  and  he  charged  with  the  care 
of  his  own  interests  twelve  tribunes  or 
decurions,  representing  the  different  quar¬ 
ters  of  Rome.  Meanwhile  Italy,  distract¬ 
ed  by  internal  contests,  was  devastated  in 
the  north  by  the  Hungarians,  and  on  the 
southern  coiusts  by  the  Sar.acens,  until,  in 
desp.air,  she  invited  over  the  Alps  a  new 
master  in  the  [lerson  of  Otho  I.,  King  of 
Germany.  On  his  second  e.vpedition, 
Otho  deposed  the  reigning  Berenger,  and 
received  from  the  hands  of  Pope  John 
XII.  the  title  of  emperor,  which  had  been 
in  abeyance  for  nearly  forty  years.  The 
new  temporal  and  the  old  spiritual  powera 
soon  came  into  collision.  The  people  of 
Romo  took  .side  yvith  their  po|>e  ;  but  the 
emperor  at  the  head  of  an  army,  soon  re¬ 
duced  the  city,  and  the  pope  sought  safe¬ 
ty  in  flight.  Ilia  personal  enemies  having 
completely  the  upper  hand,  the  following 
formal  summons  went  forth  for  him  to 
apjMjar  and  answer  for  his  conduct ;  a 
document  which  sadly  militates  against 
the  doctrine  of  papal  irresponsibility : 

“To  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  Universal  Fa¬ 
ther,  the  Lord  John :  Otho,  by  the 

clemency  of  God,  Emperor  Augustus,  and  the 
Archbishops  of  Liguria,  Tuscany,  Saxony,  and 
France,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  salute  you. 

“Arrived  at  Rome,  for  the  service  of  God,  on 
inquiring  from  your  sons  the  Romans — bishops, 
cardinals,  priests,  deacons,  and  the  whole 
people — as  to  the  rea.son  of  your  absence,  and 
the  motive  which  kept  you  from  our  sight — 
us,  the  protector  of  your  Church  and  of  vour- 
sclf — they  have  recounted  to  us  such  things 
concerning  you — things  so  disgraceful  tliat  even 
stage-players  would  blush  to  repeat  them.  Not 
to  conceal  any  thing  from  your  highness,  we 
will  mention  briefly  some  of  them ;  a  whole  day 
would  not  suffice  for  their  recital  in  detail 
Know,  tlien,  tliat  you  are  accused,  not  by  a 
few,  but  by  all,  members  of  your  own  order  as 
laymen,  of  having  been  guilty  of  homicide,  per¬ 
jury,  sacrilege,  and  incest  with  two  sisters, 
close  relations  of  your  own  :  they  add — shock¬ 
ing  to  hear — that  at  table,  you  have  drunk  to  the 
health  of  the  devil ;  that  in  gambling,  you  have 
implored  the  help  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  other 
demons.  We  pray  you,  therefore,  with  earnest¬ 
ness,  Father,  to  come  and  make  no  delay  in 
clearing  yourself  from  these  aocasations.  And 
if  you  fear  the  violence  of  a  heady  mob,  we  en¬ 
gage  to  you  on  oath  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
contrary  to  rule  of  holy  canons.  The  8th  of  the 
ides  of  November,  963.” 
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Of  coarse  Pope  John  made  no  personal  Gregory  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  for- 
appearance,  and  in  default  was  solemnly  tunes,  granted  the  reversion  of  her  pos- 
deposed  from  his  popedom.  But  the  sessions  to  the  Holy  See.  Besides  her 
citizens  were  more  faithful  to  him  thanjie  imperial  fiefs  of  Mantua,  Modena,  and 
was  to  himself.  The  anti-pope  w’as,  on  Tuscany,  over  the  disposition  of  whicli 
the  emperor’s  departure,  driven  from  she  had  no  proper  control,  the  duchy  of 
Home  ;  out  the  restored  pontiff  soon  per-  Spoleto  and  march  of  Ancona  had  de- 
ished,  the  victim  of  private  venge.ance  scended  to  her  from  her  father-in-law  and 
roused  by  his  own  debauchery.  We  step-father,  Godfrey  of  Lorraine.  In  the 
gladly  pass  over  the  ensuing  period  of  words  of  the  donation  of  Mathilda  itself, 
anarchy  and  civil  convulsion,  during  part  however,  there  is  not  any  thing  which  iii- 
of  which  Counts  of  Tusculum,  said  to  be  dicates  sovereignty  ;  but  simply  a  trans- 
descended  from  Alberic  of  Cainerino,  fer  of  the  rural  domains.  The  emperors 
gave  the  law  to  Rome  in  the  name  of  the  evidently  treated  all  her  possessions  alike, 
emperor.  The  history  of  the  consul  Cres-  as  imperial  fiefs,  and  kept  possession  of 
centius,  who  was  in  power  about  the  year  them  without  any  regard  to  the  claims 
980,  is  very  obscure.  He  seems  to  have  and  remonstrances  of  the  popes;  but  the 
endeavored  to  assert  the  power  of  the  bequest  of  the  countess  was  not  forgotten 
people  of  Rome  against  emperor  and  pope  by  the  Holy  See,  any  more  than  the  pro- 
combined.  He  soon  succumbed  to  the  vious  donation  of  Pejiin. 
forces  of  the  empire,  Otho  HI.  besieging  In  1177,  Frederic  Barbarossa  promised 
and  taking  the  ciU',  and  executing  .Cr^s-  to  restore  to  the  popes  the  patrimony  of 
centius  himself.  The  establishment  of  the  Mathilda  in  fifteen  years;  but  the  Em- 
Norman  principalities  in  Italy  under  Rob-  peror  Henry  VI.  granted  it  out  to  some 
ert  Guiscard  w’as  nearly  the  first  occasion  of  his  German  vassals.  His  grand-sene- 
of  the  revival  of  the  papal  power.  Alarm- 1  sclual,  Marcovald,  was  made  Duke  of  Ro- 
ed  at  the  progress  of  the  Normans,  the  magna  and  Marquis  of  Ancona;  Philip  of 
l)ope,  Leo  IX.,  marched  against  them  in  Siiabia  was  made  Duke  of  Spoleto.  During 
person  with  an  army  of  Germ.in  mercena-  the  interregnum,  however,  which  ensued 
ries.  He  was  beaten  and  made  prisoner ;  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry,  and 
but  the  Normans,  combining  craft  with  which  w’as  followed  by  the  election  of  the 
piety,  only  availed  themselves  of  their  candidate  favored  by  the  Pope,  Innocent 
victory  to  throw  over  their  recent  con-  HI.  availed  himself  of  the  odium  attaching 
quests  in  Apulia  the  shield  of  papal  au-  to  the  German  intrusive  princess  to  re^- 
tliority,  by  obtaining  from  the  jxipe  the  sert  his  claims  in  a  moresubstantial  manner, 
formal  investiture  of  them  as  fiefs  of  the  He  sent  two  cardinals  to  take  possession 
Holy  See.  The  pope  obtained  a  more  j  of  Spoleto  and  the  Marches,  and  the  prin- 
Bolid  share  in  the  spoils  of  his  new  allies,  |  cipal  towns  at  once  opened  their  gates, 
on  their  conquest  of  the  principality  of  >  and  willingly  submitted  to  him  on  having 
Benevento,  in  the  gift  of  the  city  of  that  ^  their  municipal  liberties  guaranteed  to 
name.  But  still  the  city  of  Rome  con- 1  them.  They  are  enumerated  as  being 
tinned  isolated  among  a  cluster  of  hostile  |  Spoleto,  Foligno,  Nocera,  Perugia,  Gul)- 
towns,  with  most  of  whom  she  was  con-  i  bio,  Todi,  Rieti,  Assisi,  Citta  di  Gastello, 
tinually  engaged  in  warfare ;  so  that,  as  ^  Ancona,  Ferrao,  Commacchio,  Sinigaglia, 
an  historian  has  remarked,  “  one  is  trans- 1  Osimo,  Fano,  Jesi,  and  Pesaro;  several 
|>orted  back  to  the  earliest  times  of  the  j  of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  being  among  the 
Republic  in  readin"  of  the  desperate  wars  towms  whose  keys  were  dejiosited  by 
between  Rome  and  Tlbur  or  Tusculum.”  j  Pepin  at  St.  Peter’s.  But  the  Pope  was 
The  papacy  of  Gregory  VII.,  so  eventful  j  not  strong  enough  yet  to  keep  all  those 
in  many  respects  for  the  spiritual  preten-  acquisitions,  and  soon  after  granted  out 
sions  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  whole  con-  j  Ancona  as  a  fief  to  the  Marquis  of  Este. 
test  respecting  ecclesiastical  investitures,  ;  Meanwhile  at  home  the  foundation  of  a 
which  brought  into  existence  the  rival ;  securer  dominion  had  been  laid  for  the 
parties  of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  produc- '  popes  by  the  revived  spirit  of  the  Romans 
ed  no  accession  of  territorial  strength  to  themselves.  Rome  was  still  a  republic, 
the  popes,  w’ith  the  exception  of  another  and  the  career  of  Amaldo  di  Brescia  about 
unfulfilled  bequest.  The  fiimous  Countess  this  time  proves  the  existence  of  a  oonsid- 
M.athilda,  the  greatest  vassal  of  the  em- 1  erable  jealousy  of  the  increasing  jurisilic- 
pire  in  Italy,  and  the  devoted  ally  of  1  tion  ol  the  pojies.  Cclestine  III.,  luno- 
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cent’s  predecessor,  formally  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  a  charter 
of  the  pope  remains  to  attest  this  recogni¬ 
tion.  But  the  people  themselves  grew 
tired  of  .a  many-headed  authority ;  and 
abolishing  the  senate,  substituted  a  for¬ 
eign  elective  officer,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  army  .and  the  administrator  of  justice, 
witii  the  title  of  “  senator.”  Under  their 
first  “  senators,”  the  Homans  carried  on  a 
most  successful  war  with  their  neijjhbors  ; 
took  and  destroyed  Tusculum,  subjugated 
the  whole  of  the  Sabina  and  Cnm|)agna, 
.and  compelled  the  towns  to  submit  the 
.ap|>ointmeiit  of  their  chiet  officers  to  the 
Homan  republic.  Innocent  III.,  in  the 
plentitude  of  his  increased  dominion,  con¬ 
trived  to  keep  the  apiH)intment  of  “  sena¬ 
tor”  among  his  own  friends,  and  dict.ated 
a  form  of  oath  to  that  officer,  to  “  inain- 
t.ain  the  pontiff  in  possession  of  his  see, 
and  of  the  reg<al  rights  which  should 
belong  to  St.  Peter’s  Church  ;  not  to  con¬ 
spire  ag.ain8t  him  so  as  to  occasion  him 
the  loss  of  life  or  limb,”  (a  provision  full 
of  signific.ance  as  to  the  past  relations 
of  iKjpe  and  people ;)  “  to  reveal  to  him 
all  conspiracies  and  machinations  which 
might  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  s.afety  of  the  cardinals  and 
their  household  in  every  part  of  Home 
and  its  jurisdiction.”  Innocent,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  this  assertion  of  the  paj>al  ch.air, 
compelled  the  imperial  prefect  to  pay  al¬ 
legiance  to  him,  and  to  receive  from  him  a 
fresh  investiture,  and  removed  the  judges 
and  podesLos  of  the  towns  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  nominating  cre.ature8  of  his  own  in 
their  stead.  This,  as  has  been  observed, 
“  is  the  proper  era  of  that  temporal  sov¬ 
ereignty  which  the  bishops  of  Home  pos¬ 
sess  over  their  own  city,  though  still  pre¬ 
vented  by  various  causes,  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  from  becoming  unquestioned 
and  unlimited.” 

In  the  year  1278,  Pope  Nicholas  III. 
obtained  from  Hudolph  of  Ilapsburg  a 
charter  defining  the  territories  of  the 
Holy  See  as  extending  from  H.adicofani 
to  Ca|)ernano,  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier, 
and  as  including  the  duchy  of  Spoleto, 
the  march  of  Ancona,  the  exarchate  of 
H.avenna,  the  city  of  Bologn.o,  and  other 

f  laces,  all  of  which,  at  the  request  of  the 
*ope,  he  relieved  from  the  o.ath  of  allegi- 
.ance  to  the  emperor.  Bologn.a,  an  old 
Ktruscan  city,  [lossessed  of  the  Homan 
citizenship,  had  been  “  empowered  by 
Otho  the  Great,”  sjiys  the  manifesto  of 


the  insurgent  government  of  that  city  in 
1831,  “after  he  had  driven  the  barbarians 
from  Italy,  to  govern  itself  under  the  fonn 
of  a  free  and  strong  republic;”  it  had 
“  triumphed  over  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
held  j)ri8oner  the  son  of  Frederic  II.,  .and 
kej)t  the  right  of  navigation  against  the 
Venetians.”  In  1276,  “by  the  perfidious 
advice  of  Preudiparte,”  the  city  placed 
herself  under  the  protection  of  Pope 
Nicholas  III.,  then  a  fugitive  from  an  in¬ 
surrection  at  Rome.  “  But  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Nichola.s,  who  h.ad  covenanted  to 
.allow  of  the  free  government  of  the  re¬ 
public,  w.as  soon  cluanged  into  open  op¬ 
pression.”  At  la.st  Bologna,  “  that  h.ad 
over  and  over  .again  wrought  out  her  own 
rescue,  brought  matters  to  such  a  point, 
that  more  kindly  pontiffs,  .and  especially 
Eugene  IV.,  could  not  but  recognize,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  her  emancip.alion  as 
just  and  regular.  Thus  Bologna  recov¬ 
ered  all  those  advantages  Avhich  attend 
upon  a  st.ate  of  freedom.”  Perugia  and 
Ancona  were  at  this  time  indefiendent  re¬ 
publics,  and  Ferrara  had,  since  the  year 
1240,  been  subject  to  the  Esto  family  as 
hereditary  princes,  who  w'ere  sometimes 
independent  sovereigns,  sometimes  owned 
the  superiority  of  the  pope. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  the 
pap.al  see  was  removed  to  Avignon,  where 
It  remained  for  seventy  years.  Tlie  papal 
authority  was,  of  course,  greatly  relaxed 
during  this  period,  and  the  popes  vainly 
sent  mercenaries  to  reduce  the  revolted 
Romagnoles.  Every  where  independent 
cities  or  independent  princes  established 
themselves.  At  Home  itself,  out  of  a 
stjite  of  anarchy  arose  the  seven  months’ 
government  of  Nicolo  Rienzi,  “tribune  of 
Home,”  in  1311.  The  story  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  succe.ss  and  sudden  downfall  need 
not  be  again  told.  He  returned,  in  1354, 
as  the  assessor  of  the  pope’s  legate  Al- 
bonoz,  with  the  title  of  “senator;”  but 
in  four  months  the  fickle  Homans  mur¬ 
dered  their  former  favorite.  The  legate 
w.a8  more  successful;  he  defe.ated  Ordaleffi 
lord  of  Forli,  Malateste  of  Rimini,  and 
Vico  of  Viterbo,  with  other  of  the  princes 
who  had  parceled  among  themselves  the 
domains  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  he  restored 
the  Romagna,  the  5larches,  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  to  the  authority  of  the  pope.  This 
recovery  w.as,  however,  only  partial  and 
transient ;  and,  when  the  popes  returned 
to  Rome  in  1371,  the  provinces  north  of 
the  Apennines  were  chiefly  in  the  hands 
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of  |)etty  princes.  In  1441,  R.ivonna  placed  |  and  this  notorious  personage,  partly  hy 
Itself  under  the  protection  of  Venice.  I  skill,  partly  by  tre.aehery,  overthrew  the 
Bologna  meanwhile  was  a  prey  to  internal  I  petty  princes  of  the  Marches.  Julius  II., 
discords  between  patricians  and  plebeians;  who  succeeded  to  the  papal  ch.air,  placi'cl 
and,  says  indignantly  the  Bologna  mani-  .  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  con- 
festo :  ‘‘  the  popes  so  knavishly  knew  how  :  quered  the  Romagna,  reducing  also  finally 
to  profit  by  these  intestine  strifes,  that  to  obedience  to  the  IIol^  See  the  towns 
Bologna,  through  their  insidious  arts,  fell  of  Bologna  and  Perugia,  in  the  year  1506. 
ag.aiu  under  the  protection  of  the  Church.  *  Ravenna  was  restored  to  the  popes  in 
It  was  in  the  year  1447,  and  Xicholas  V.  1509.  Ferrara  w.as  similarly  annexed  on 
was  sitting  on  the  papal  throne  when  this  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  family  of 
happened.  The  conditions  of  the  sur-  Este  in  1597.  Urbino,  which  had  been 
reader  were  as  follows :  that  the  free  gov-  for  some  time  an  independent  duchy,  fol- 
ernment  of  the  city  should  continue  for-  lowed  the  example  of  Ferrara,  on  the 
ever  under  the  forms  fixed  by  its  laws ;  death  of  the  hast  duke  without  issue,  in 
that  the  cardinal-legate  to  be  dispatched  the  year  1632.  One  principality  only  re- 
from  the  Holy  See  should  not  be  author-  mained  to  complete  the  present  papal  do- 
ized  to  decide  any  thin"  without  the  con-  l  minion.s,  and  this  h.ad  been  a  creation  of 
sent  of  the  local  authorities;  that  the  Bo-  the  popes  themselves.  In  the  year  1534, 
lognese  exchequer  should  continue  entire-  Ales-sjuidro  Farnese,  whose  name  .as  pope 
ly  apart  from  that  of  the  venerable  Apos-  w.as  Paul  III.,  detached  nearly  one  half  of 
tolic  See,  and  that  all  the  revenues  should  the  “  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,”  and  erect- 
be  jiaid  into  the  public  municipal  chest ;  ing  it  into  a  “  duchy  of  Castro,”  bestoweil 
lastly,  that  the  city  and  jirovince  should  it,  with  the  towns  of  Ronciglione  and 
be  entitled  at  all  times  to  the  right  of  self- 1  Xepi,  on  his  natur.al  son.  Pier  Luigi,  and 
defense  by  their  own  means.  These  con-  ‘  his  descendants  as  a  fief  of  tlie  Holy  See. 
ditious,  although  they  W'ere  confirmed  by  The  successors  of  Paul  reluctantly  ao- 
twenty-seven  pontiffs,  successore  to  Nicho-  quiesced  in  this  arrangement,  until  at 
las  V.,  w’cre  notwithstanding,”  continues  length,  in  the  year  1656,  the  grant  w.as  re- 
the  manifesto,  “  in  the  course  of  time,  de  sumed ;  and  so  the  benefactions  of  Pc]»in 
facto  only,  and  by  most  unlawful  violence,  and  Mathilda  were  rc.alized  and  entendod, 
broken  and  done  away  with.  For  having  i  and  the  south-w’estern  provinces  were  con- 
subverted  the  ancient  order  of  things,  and  solidated  into  a  compact  tomponality. 
haring  changed  our  free  government  into  (  Two  hundred  years  h.ave  elapsed  since 
despotism,  the  new  popes  imposed  upon  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  pontiffs  receiv- 
us  most  heavy  and  insupportable  taxes ;  ed  their  fulfillment  in  the  extinction  of 
not  to  spend  them,  as  in  former  times,  for  the  last  indej'Kindent  authority  within  the 
the  behoof  of  the  community,  but  rather  territories  which  they  claimed ;  and  now 
for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  apos-  again  Christian  Europe  is  called  upon  to 
tolic  treasury ;  nor  did  they  ever  render  review  the  manner  in  w’hich  they  have 
any  account  of  this  expenditure.  They  ;  executed  their  sacred  trust,  and  to  pass 
then  entered  the  province  with  the  papal  judgment  on  the  wisdom  and  necessity 
armies,  certainly  not  to  defend  our  coun-  '  of  papal  temporalities.  The  verdict  of 
try,  but  simply  to  oppress  it ;  and,  at  the  population  of  the  three  Northern  Lo- 
length,  in  order  that  w'e  might  not  be  able  gations  has  been  given  ;  first,  by  the  ro- 
to  reclaim  for  any  good  purpose  our  inde-  presentatives  of  the  upper  classes,  and 
pendence,  the  first  and  holiest  of  our  next,  by  a  nearly  un.animous  vote  of  the 
rights,  they  severed  an  integral  part  of  w'hole  people,  against  the  papal  govern- 
the  province,  Castel  Bolognese,  which  we  ment,  and  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the 
had  lawfully  gained ;  and  with  this  they  dominions  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel, 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  their  execi-able  While  we  write,  the  news  is  fresh  that  the 
despotism.”  governor  of  the  revolted  provinces,  Fari- 

The  tenure  of  Bologna  by  the  popes  ni,  the  historian  of  Rome  during  the  first 
w’as,  however,  not  continuous  until  the  :  years  of  Pius  IX.,  has  form.ally  presented 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  ;  the  record  of  the  wishes  of  his  fellow- 
The  papal  see  then  made  a  great  and  sue-  citizens  to  the  chosen  king  of  the  Italians, 
cessful  effort  to  realize  its  pretensions.  In  ,  Sund.ay  the  18th  of  March,  1860,  will  al- 
theyear  1500,  Alexander  VI.  sent  his  son,  ways  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
Cesare  Borgia,  at  the  head  of  an  anny ;  '  Papal  States  as  that  on  which  the  King 
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of  Piedmont  replied  to  the  application  of 
the  KoinagnoleH :  “  I  accept  their  solemn 
vote,  and  henceforth  shall  be  proud  to 
call  them  my  people.”  The  first  step  ha.s, 
then,  been  actually  taken  towards  the  de¬ 
molition  of  the  pile  raised  with  such  pro¬ 
longed  toil  by  the  Koinan  pontiffs  as  a 
memorial  of  their  temporal  pretensions ; 
and  we  conclude  our  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  past  history  of  the  Italian  subjects  of 
the  pr>pe  with  what  pronnses  to  be  the 
first  ciiapter  in  a  narrative  of  the  “de¬ 
cline  and  fall  ”  of  the  Papal  Principality. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  any  people,  its  general  result 
in  the  satisfaction  or  disa,atisfaction  of  the 
governed  forms  no  unim])ortant  element 
either  with  the  historic.al  judge  or  the 
I)ractical  statesman.  If  this  alone  be 
t.aken  .as  a  test,  the  condemnation  of  the 
administration  of  the  popes  is  certain  and 
absolute.  There  are,  however,  other 
w.ays  in  which  the  subject  may  be  discu.ss- 
od,  from  w’hich  some  variety  of  opinion 
may  arise.  Are  the  grievances  by  which 
the  disaffected  subjects  of  the  pope  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  goaded  to  rebellion  real  .and  se¬ 
rious  ?  Are  they  practically  irremedia¬ 
ble  under  any  papal  administration,  and 
inherent  in  such  a  form  of  government  ? 
Is  the  papal  government  bond  Jide  willing 
and  ready  to  make  the  attempt  at  remedy¬ 
ing  them,  and  has  the  time  gone  by  or 
not  for  such  an  effort  to  be  practically 
successful  ?  Lastly,  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  papal  temporal  dominion  essential 
to  the  independence  of  the  papal  eccle-sias- 
tiojil  .autliority  ?  We  pass  by  without 
further  reference  the  affected  juste-milieu 
of  the  Paris  pamphlet,  which,  if  seriously 
])ut  forward,  carries  with  it  its  own  refuta¬ 
tion  in  the  necessity  which  it  involves  of 
a  continued  occupation  of  the  city  of  the 
Cicsars  by  the  forces  of  a  foreign  sove¬ 
reign. 

On  the  first  point  diplomacy  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  with  authority  where 
the  jM)pular  voice  is  disallowed.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  1831,  “  the  foreign  ministers, 
who  were  eager  to  bring  the  Pontifical 
States  to  a  condition  of  durable  tranquil¬ 
lity,  combined  in  recommending  .and  pro¬ 
posing  to  the  court  of  Rome  such  me.a- 
Kures  of  adjustment  as  they  thought  suit¬ 
able,”  .and  presented  a  memorandum, 
which  runs  as  follows : 

“  I.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Five  Powers  that,  for  the  general  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Europe,  two  fundamental  principles 


ought  to  be  established  in  the  States  of  the 
Church : 

“  1.  That  the  government  of  these  states 
should  be  placed  upon  a  solid  basis  by  means 
of  timely  amelioration,  as  his  holiness  him¬ 
self  intended  and  announced  at  the  outset  of  his 
reign. 

“2.  That  such  ameliorations,  which,  according 
to  the  exprcs.sion  of  the  edict  of  II.  E.  Monsig¬ 
nor  Cardinal  Bernetti,  will  found  a  new  era  lor 
the  subjects  of  his  holiness,  should,  by  means 
of  internal  guarantees,  be  placed  beyond  reach 
of  the  variations  inherent  in  the  nature  of  an 
elective  government 

“II.  In  order  to  obtain  this  salutary  end, 
which  is  of  great  consequence  to  Europe  on  ac¬ 
count  both  of  the  geographical  position  and  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  Pontifical  State.s,  it 
appears  indispensable  that  the  organic  declara¬ 
tion  of  his  holiness  should  set  out  from  two  fun¬ 
damental  principles: 

“  1 .  That  the  improvements  should  taka 
effect  not  only  in  those  provinces  where  the 
revolution  burst  out,  but  also  in  those  which 
remained  faithful,  and  in  the  capital. 

“2.  That  the  laity  should  be  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  admintstrative  and  judicial  functions. 

“III.  It  would  appear  that  the  improvements 
ought  in  the  first  place  to  have  respect  to  the 
judicial  system,  and  to  the  municipal  and  pro¬ 
vincial  administration. 

“As  regards  the  judicial  system,  it  is  believed 
that  the  full  execution  and  tlie  development  of 
the  promises  and  the  principles  of  the  rnotn 
proprio  of  1816  wojild  afford  the  most  safe  and 
effectual  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  very 
general  complaints  respecting  this  most  import¬ 
ant  part  of  the  social  organixntion. 

“As  regards  the  municipal  administration,  it 
appears  tliat  the  following  should  be  viewed  us 
the  neces.sary  basis  of  every  practical  improve¬ 
ment  :  the  general  reestablishment  and  ap¬ 
pointment  of  municipalities  elected  by  the 
people;  and  the  institution  of  municipal  privi¬ 
leges,  which  shall  govern  the  action  of  the 
b^ies  corporate,  according  to  tlie  local  interests 
of  the  communities. 

“  In  the  second  place,  it  appears  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  provincial  councils,  whether  by  means 
of  the  permanent  executive  council  appointed 
to  assist  the  governor  of  the  province  in  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  his  duties,  and  endowed  with  suit¬ 
able  powers,  or  by  any  more  numerous  assem¬ 
bly,  especially  if  chosen  from  within  the  range 
of  the  new  municipalities,  and  meant  to  be 
con.sultcd  upon  the  most  important  affairs  of 
the  province  —  would  bo  signally  useful  for 
introducing  improvement  and  simplicity  into 
the  provincial  administration,  for  superin¬ 
tending  the  municipal  admini.stration,  for 
allotting  the  taxes,  and  for  informing  the 
government  respecting  the  real  wants  of  the 
province. 

“  IV.  The  high  impmtance  of  good  order  in 
the  finances,  and  of  such  a  management  of  the 
ublic  debt  as  may  give  the  security  so  desira- 
Ic  for  financial  cremt,  and  may  effectually  con- 
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tribute  to  Augment  its  resources  and  secure  its  I 
stability,  appear  to  render  indispensable  a  cen¬ 
tral  establishment  in  the  capital,  namely,  a  su¬ 
preme  board  charged  with  the  audit  of  the 
public  accounts  for  the  service  of  each  year,  in 
each  branch  of  the  administration,  both  civil 
and  military,  and  likewise  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  public  debt,  and  having  powers  pro- 
imrtionate  to  its  great  and  salutary  purposes. 
The  more  independent  such  an  institution  shall 
be  in  its  nature,  and  the  more  it  shall  present 
the  marks  of  an  intimate  union  between  the 
government  and  the  people,  the  more  it  will 
conform  to  the  beneficent  intention  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  and  to  the  general  anticipations.  On 
this  account  we  think  that  it  ought  to  include 
persons  chosen  by  the  municipal  councils,  who, 
in  union  with  the  advisers  of  the  sovereign, 
should  form  an  administrative  giunta  or  con- 
$ulta.  This  body  might  or  might  not  form  a 
part  of  a  council  of  state,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
sovereign  from  among  the  persons  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  birth,  property,  or  talent 

Unless  there  were  one  or  more  central  insti¬ 
tutions  of  such  a  kind,  intimately  allied  with 
the  influential  classes  of  a  country  so  rich  in 
aristocratic  and  conservative  elements,  the  very 
nature  of  an  elective  government  would  natural¬ 
ly  deprive  the  improvements,  which  will  form 
the  lasting  glory  of  the  reigning  pope,  of 
those  guarantees  of  endurance,  the  need  of 
which  is  generally  and  strongly  felt,  and  will 
be  felt  so  much  the  more  in  proportion  as  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  pontiff  shall  be  great 
and  valuable.” 

Again  and  again,  both  before  and  after 
the  events  of  1848-9,  the  representatives 
of  the  European  powers,  acting  on  the 
best  information  which  they  could  obtain 
as  to  the  actual  state  of  afhiirs,  have  re¬ 
iterated  their  complaints  and  their  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  the  redress  of  grievances. 
Again  and  again  the  existence  of  such 
grievances  has  been  admitted  by  the  Holy 
See,  and  their  redress  apologetically  de¬ 
ferred  to  “a  more  convenient  sea^n.” 
This  acknowledgment  of  the  existence 
of  evil,  and  this  dogged  persistence  in  the 
denial  of  its  redress,  are  a  sufficient  answ'cr 
in  themselves  to  some  of  the  points  which  i 
we  have  just  suggested.  A  strong  a 
priori  argument  might  be  also  deduced 
from  them  as  to  the  incompatibility  of  the 
government  of  ecclesiastics  with  the  well¬ 
being  of  a  state.  An  historian,  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  almost  frigid  impartiality 
in  estimating  the  great  events  of  the  past, 
has  thus  summed  up  the  effects  of  the 
temporsd  sovereignty  of  the  popes  daring 
the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  w’hen 
their  vast  spiritual  pretensions  abroad  h.ad 
been  onrbed  by  the  spirit  and  sagacity  of 
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I  European  nations :  “  As  the  pojies  found 
their  ambition  thwarted  beyond  the  Alps, 
it  was  diverted  more  and  more  towards 
schemes  of  teinpor-al  sovereignty.  Tn 
these  we  do  not  perceive  that  consistent 
policy  which  reniarkablv  actuated  their 
conduct  as  supreme  heads  of  the  Church. 
Men  generally  adwinced  in  years,  and 
born  of  noble  Italian  liimillcs,  made  the 
papacy  subservient  to  the  elevation  of 
their  kindred,  or  to  the  interests  of  a  local 
faction.  For  such  ends  they  mingled  in 
the  dark  conspiracies  of  that  bad  age,  dis¬ 
tinguished  only  by  the  more  sc.‘uu]alons 
turpitude  of  their  vices  from  the  petty 
tyrants  and  intriguers  with  whom  they 
were  engaged.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  tifteenth  century,  when  all  favorable 
prejudices  were  worn  away,  those  who 
o<-cupied  the  most  conspicuous  station  in 
Europe  disgraced  their  name  by  more 
notorious  profligacy  than  could  be  paral¬ 
leled  in  the  darkest  age  that  had  preced¬ 
ed.”  We  h.ave  no  intention  of  drawing 
any  parallel  between  the  Borgias  and 
recent  occupants  of  the  jiapal  chair  —  bi- 
tween  the  fifteenth  and  the  nineteenth 
centuries ;  but  the  mass  of  corruption  so 
long  superincumbent  on  the  body-jiolitic 
of  Koine  could  not  but  have  infected  the 
general  spirit  of  the  administration,  and 
the  effects  of  the  earlier  demoralization  of 
the  popes  Ikos  survived  to  obscure  and 
render  ineffectual  the  personal  morality 
and  good  intentions  of  the  weak  jiictist 
who  is  now  the  nominal  head  of  the  papal 
government.  If  we  accept  the  vigorous 
periods  of  an  eloquent  pamphleteer,  whose 
denunciation  has  had  bestowed  upon  it 
the  stamp  of  truth  implied  in  an  oflicial 
suppression,  the  morality  immediately  be¬ 
low  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  by  no  means 
corresponds  to  the  virtues  of  the  holy 
father  himself.  The  accusations  against 
the  cardinal-secretary  Antonelli  may  be 
true,  or  they  may  be  exaggerated,  but  it 
is  a  very  serious  thing  that  such  charges 
should  be  boldly  brought  against  the  chief 
minister  of  the  representative  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  ;  and  more  than  a  doubt  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  hj  it  whether  a  goveniment  which 
exposes  Itself  to  such  imputations  in  its 
highest  offices  is  likely  to  have  conduced 
to  the  morality  and  happiness  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  subjected  more  immediately  to  its 
subordinate  jurisdictions.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  representation  of  the  papal  a«l- 
ministration  and  of  the  }>apal  adniinistra- 
1  tors  given  by  the  author  of  the  book  which 
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we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  re¬ 
marks,  a  very  decided  corroboration  will 
bt*  afforded  to  our  previous  impressions. 
“  I  do  not  conceal  from  myself,”  says  the 
ex-member  of  the  Homan  Constituent, 
“  that  the  words  of  a  prosrrit^  branding 
those  who  proscribed  him,  are  open  to 
suspicion ;  no  doubt  the  pains  of  exile 
may  mislead  the  mind  and  excite  the  soul, 
so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  mental  vertigo, 
and  passion  may  sometimes  obscure  the 
truth.  But  when  the  proarrit,  M’ithout 
dwelling  upon  his  own  misfortunes,  his 
own  feelings,  his  own  convictions,  comes 
to  toll  of  facts — when  he  mentions  dates, 
places,  men,  so  as  to  afford  to  anv  one  the 
means  of  verifying  or  criticising  Ins  a-sser- 
tions — when  circumstances  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  relation  of  facts  afford  a  striking  con¬ 
firmation  to  these  special  facts  —  when 
their  character  is  such  as  to  render  it  im- 
{>ossil)le  to  a.ssign  to  them  another  origin 
—  W’hen  they  are  not  controverted  but 
simply  denied,  without  any  proof  —  and 
when,  lastly,  no  serious  argument  can  be 
adduced  to  invalidate  their  moral  signifi¬ 
cance  —  it  is  impossible  for  any  conscien¬ 
tious  man  to  refuse  his  confidence  to  the 
writer.  I  shall  not  dwell  at  length  on  the 
particular  circumstances  in  which  I  am 
placed ;  but  w’hat  I  am  about  to  relate, 
and  the  just  expectations  of  the  reader, 
render  some  brief  statement  neces-sary. 
Zily  family  is  well  known  both  at  Rome 
and  throughout  the  Papal  States ;  its 
losition  and  its  extensive  connections 
lavo  brought  me  from  inv  childhood  into 
intercourse  with  all  the  influential  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  papal  government.  I  have 
heard  all  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  government  converse 
in  my  presence  —  not  with  that  language 
of  reserve  which  they  affect  in  their  offi¬ 
cial  relations,  but  in  the  undisguised  lan¬ 
guage  of  private  intimacy.  When  I 
scarcely  seven  years  old,  I  began  to  be  an 
attentive  listener  to  these  jiersons,  and 
from  that  time  my  mind  has  received  a 
strong  impression  from  the  strange  things 
W’hich  I  perceived  —  which  instinctively 
astonished  me  when  I  could  not  yet  inter¬ 
pret  them,  and  which,  on  subsequent  re¬ 
flection,  have  filled  me  w’ith  horror.  These 
impressions  have  not  since  been  given  the 
lie  to.  I  might,  indeed,  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  in  my  deductions  from  my  personal 
observ'ations,  but  in  dealing  with  facts  I 
c.an  not  be  mistaken.  These  have  multi¬ 
plied  under  my  own  eyes,  have  taken 


place  in  my  own  presence,  have  been,  so 
to  speak,  in  my  very  hands,  when  to  my 
own  family  connections  have  been  added 
those  I  had  myself  formed.  The  offices 
which  have  been  intrusted  to  me,  the 
employments  which  I  have  filled,  almost 
in  the  heart  of  the  government  itself,  have 
given  me  the  opportunity  of  mixing  with 
men  of  all  cla-sses,  of  examining  into  the 
machine  of  government  closely  in  all  its 
details,  or  becoming  acquainted  with  its 
practical  working,  and  of  witnc.ssing  the 
sardonic  smiles  of  the  inqui-sitors,  ami  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  hopeless  complaints  of  the 
victims.  Drotn  that  time  forward  I  had 
a  horror  of  the  government  of  priests.  .  .  . 
If  my  father  had  sown  in  my  heart  the 
seeds  of  corruption,  and  busied  himself  in 
bringing  them  to  maturity,  he  would  in¬ 
deed  have  opened  to  me  a  career  full  of 
honors,  and  might  iHwhaps  have  made  of 
me  a  cardinal  of  the  holy  Roman  Church. 
My  fiithcr  preferred  that  I  should  be  an 
honorable  man,  and  by  so  doing  predes¬ 
tined  me  to  be  a  rebels  he  secured  to  me 
the  bitterness  of  finding  myself  a/>r<wmV, 
and  for  this  title  I  owe  him  the  deepest 
acknowledgments.”  A  statement  thus 
heralded  ought  to  obtain  a  respectful 
audience ;  and,  having  given  our  readers 
the  author’s  own  appeal  to  their  confi¬ 
dence,  we  must  leave  them  to  gather  for 
themselves  that  impression  as  to  his  credi¬ 
bility,  which  the  perusal  of  the  work  itself 
can  alone  adequately  convey.  One  ex¬ 
tract  may  suffice  to  show  the  matenals 
out  of  which  the  rulers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
states  are  formed,  and  the  motives  by 
which  their  choice  of  the  sacred  office  is 
at  present  actuated.  The  author  takes 
the  case  of  the  lower  orders,  who  might 
be  supposed  to  benefit  most  from  asy.stem 
which  opens  the  way  of  preferment  to  all 
classes  through  the  s.ame  sacred  portal. 
He  takes  the  case  of  one  “  whose  father  is 
a  wretched  peasant,  toiling  from  morning 
to  night,  and  yet  scarcely  able  to  keep  his 
family ;  who  has  to  beg  from  his  lande<l 
proprietor,  to  humble  himself  before  the 
steward,  to  learn  to  conciliate  the  servants 
to  get  admitted  into  his  master’s  presence ; 
who,  if  he  dare  to  enter  the  ]»alace,  is 
abashed  at  his  own  dress  and  his  igno¬ 
rance.  ‘  But  vou  shall  bo  a  priest,’  says  the 
wretched  fatlier  to  his  son.  ‘  I  will  be  a 
priest,’  thinks  then  the  child ;  ‘  and  I 
shall  have  no  more  need  to  give  myself 
up  to  exhausting  toil ;  the  Church  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  wants  of  her  ministers.  1 
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will  be  a  priest ;  and  then  the  proprietor 
will  have  to  pav  me  dues,  and  will  have 
to  respect  me,  for  I  shall  be  more  than 
his  equal,  and  any  day  I  may  become  his 
immolate  superior.  While  my  father 
stops  at  the  door,  I  shall  enter  the  palace ; 
ana  if  he  is  admitted  to  a  seat  at  the  serv¬ 
ants’  table,  I  shall  be  a  guest  at  that  of  the 
master.*  ‘  My  father,’  says  another,  ‘  is 
an  artisivn,  the  slave  of  his  employer,  who 
has  less  care  for  him  than  for  his  machines ; 
but  for  me,  I  shall  be  a  priest ;  I  shall  be¬ 
come  a  curate,  ]>erhaps  a  bishop.  Then 
will  I  take  vengeance  for  my  father,  and 
will  throw  into  prison  his  employer,  who 
is  an  unbeliever,  a  blasphemer,  and  who 
never  attends  the  8.acraments.’  ‘  Mj’  fa¬ 
ther,’  say’s  a  third,  ‘  is  an  inferior  officer 
in  the  government ;  he  has  but  nine  crowns 
a  month,  and,  vanquished  by  poverty,  he 
is  obliged  to  ask  for  a  gratuity ;  my  mo- 
ther  and  sister  have  to  go  to  implore 
Monsignor  the  Delegate.  Ah  !  I  will  be¬ 
come  a  priest,  and  I  may  then  become  a 
“  delegate  and,  in  my  turn,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  ladies  of  the  city,  who  will  not  look  at 
me  and  despise  me  for  my  poverty,  will 
surround  mo,  will  pay  court  to  me  ;  when 
they  want  a  favor,  they  will  have  to  come 
and  ask  it  in  my  private  cabinet,  and  then 
I  will  make  my  conditions.’  Such  are  the 
reasons — very  religious  ones,  you  will  per¬ 
ceive — which  actuate  the  larger  number 
of  young  men  who  embrace  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  career.  Judge  them  not  too  severe¬ 
ly.  Tlieir  guilt  springs  from  their  human 
weakness  ;  but  the  guilt  of  a  government 
which  offers  to  its  subjects  only  this  alter¬ 
native — sacrilege  with  the  satisfaction  of 
every  passion,  or  a  life  which  implies  the 
negation  of  all  rights  —  this  guilt,  let  M. 
de  Iljtyneval  say  what  he  may  of  it  in  his 
dispatches,  is  infamous.”  , 

If  such  be  the  root  of  the  a<lministra- 
tion  of  the  priests,  we  may  easily  antici¬ 


pate  its  fruits ;  and  we  can  well  under- 
stand  the  firm  determination  evinced  by 
the  emancipated  population  of  the 
“.(Emilia”  not  to  return  under  such  a 
yoke.  The  consideration,  too,  of  a  few 
facts  such  as  these  m.ay  load  to  a  more 
jwsitive  opinion  .i-s  to  the  inherent  incom¬ 
patibility  in  practice  of  the  ])rie8tly  office 
with  the  functions  of  a  just  civil  ruler. 
That  any  abstract  notion — for  it  is  nothing 
else  —  of  the  independence  of  a  |)ontiff 
propj>ed  up  on  such  a  system  can  much 
longer  prevail  against  the  demands  of 
common-sense,  not  to  speak  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  scandal  to  Chri.stendom  in  its  very 
center,  we  will  not  believe.  It  may  suit 
the  cy'nical  mood  of  the  supposed  author 
of  Le  Pape  et  le  Congres  to  allude  with  .a 
sneer  to  the  spectacle  of  a  body  of  citizens 
deprived  of  all  the  rights  of  such,  except 
what  they  may  attain  to  by  the  channel 
of  self-degradation ;  but  we  can  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  statesmen  of  Europe  will  be 
willing,  even  if  they  are  able,  to  content 
themselves  with  epigrammatic  sayings  in 
the  face  of  undisputed  facts.  No  true 
lover  of  the  Church  of  Rome  should,  on 
the  other  hand,  wish  to  see  entailed  upon 
another  generation  a  state  of  things  which 
has  only  lowered  that  Church  in  the  eyes 
of  the  civilized  world ;  which  has  added 
nothing  to  the  real  power  of  the  popes, 
but  has  detracted  so  much  from  tlieir 
spiritual  influence ;  which  rests  upon  do¬ 
nations  of  rights  which  were  not  in  the 
minds  of  the  donors;  which  has  never 
been  .able  to  withstand  the  slightest  ex- 
tern.al  shock ;  which  has  never  been  re¬ 
spected  by  any  government  whose  inter¬ 
est  it  w.as  to  infringe  upon  it ;  and  which 
can  be  sujiported  in  the  present  day  only 
by  foreign  bayonets,  at  the  cost  of  the 
alienation  of  the  feeling  of  millions  of  de¬ 
vout  Catholics,  and  of  the  sympathies  of 
every  other  body  of  Christians. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  world  rarely 
acknowledges  its  greatest  benefactors,  and 
usually  behaves  with  indifference  to  those 
to  whom  it  is  the  most  indebted.  There 
is  certainly  no  object  from  which  we  de¬ 
rive  so  many  comforts,  and  even  necessa¬ 
ries,  as  from  the  glorious  sun,  and  yet  wdth 
wliat  neglect  he  is  usually  treated.  Sel¬ 
dom  do  we  find  any  remarks  made  about 
him  in  which  some  complaint  is  not  mixed 
up.  “  The  sun  is  awfully  hot,”  is  a  most 
common  observation  ;  and  rarely,  indeed, 
do  we  hear  any  thanks  given  for  the  heat 
and  light  with  which  he  favors  us.  “  To 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,”  has  be¬ 
come  a  homely  proverb ;  but  it  is  one 
which  appears  to  insinuate  that  we  ouglit 
to  take  all  the  advantage  that  we  can  of 
his  light  whilst  he  yields  it,  instead  of  in¬ 
timating  that  w’c  are  under  great  obli¬ 
gations  to  our  central  orb  for  that  which 
he  does  give. 

Nevertheless,  those  idohaters  who  wor¬ 
shiped  tlie  sun  had  much  reason  for  their 
idolatry;  for  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
were  it  not  for  sun-light  and  sun  heat,  w’e 
should  soon  be  destitute  of  our  daily 
bread,  and  all  that  now  flourishes  on  earth 
would  cease  to  be.  Considering,  therefore, 
how  essential  to  the  existence  of  all  earth¬ 
ly  things  is  this  sun  th.at  we  so  neglect, 
let  us  inquire  into  the  size,  appearance, 
character,  and  habits  of  that  primary  orb, 
around  which  our  earth  revolves  but  as  a 
little  satellite. 

The  sun  is  situated  at  about  ninety-five 
millions  of  miles  from  the  earth,  a  distance 
which  it  is  difficult  to  realize,  unless  we 
compare  it  with  terrestrial  objects.  If  a 
man  were  to  travel  3800  times  round  our 
globe — a  distance  equal  to  7600  voyages 
to  Australia — he  would  pass  over  a  dis¬ 
tance  equal  to  that  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun  :  or  if  we  could  perform  a  journey  by 
express  train  to  the  sun,  we  should,  if  we 
traveled  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  per 
hour,  occupy  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  upon  the  journey.  Thus,  to 
make  a  voyage  round  the  sun,  and  to  keep 


at  a  mean  distance  of  ninety-five  millions 
of  miles,  obliges  the  earth  to  pass  over 
565,488,000  miles  every  year. 

When  we  reflect  njHjn  the  vastness  of 
this  machinerv,  and  upon  the  astounding 
facts  which  tliese  movements  reveal,  we 
c.an  readily  conceive  how  repulsive  were 
the  announcements  of  the  earth’s  move¬ 
ments  to  those  heathen  and  bigoted  minds 
who  had  taught  that  this  tiny  world  w.as 
the  grandest  and  most  imjx)rtant  object 
in  the  universe ;  for  to  displace  it  from  the 
center  of  the  universe,  was  to  remove  it 
from  the  position  of  honor,  and  make  it 
but  a  secondary  planet  in  the  system. 

Having  found  the  sun’s  distance  from 
the  eartli,  the  astronomer  can  then  find 
his  size,  whicdi  is  u[»on  an  equally  tremen¬ 
dous  scale.  While  our  earth  is  about 
eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  7926  in  the  broadest 
part,  the  sun  is  rather  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  times  that  magnitude,  his  correct 
diameter  being  882,000  miles.  His  cir¬ 
cumference,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
about  twenty-five  thousand  miles,  like  our 
little  earth,  is  2,764,000  miles ;  and  in  bulk 
the  sun  is  about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
times  the  greater,  Tim  difference  between 
the  sun  and  our  earth  is,  in  short,  not  less 
than  that  between  the  Great  Eastern  and 
a  boy’s  toy  sailing-lmat. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  distance  and 
the  size  of  the  orb  to  which  we  owe  all  our 
heat  and  light,  our  ripened  crops  and  fruit, 
and  much  more,  probably,  than  we  yet  are 
aw.are  of  If  an  observer  examine  the  sun 
by  the  aid  of  a  common  telescope,  taking 
the  precaution  to  use  a  dark-colored  ghrss, 
he  will  note  upon  the  surface  of  the  sun 
some  small  black  spots;  these  will  first 
apjwar  upon  the  eastern  limb  of  the 
sun,  and  will  then  pass  near  the  center, 
and  will  disappear  upon  the  opposite  side. 
Continued  observation  will  show  that 
some  of  these  spots  will,  after  a  certain 
period,  return  into  view,  will  ])as8  across 
as  before,  and  so  on.  This  fact  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  sun,  like  the  planets 
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w'liich  he  lights  up,  rotates  upon  his  axis, 
and  that  the  period  of  his  rotation  is  about 
twenty-five  and  a  half  of  our  days.  The 
apparent  interval  between  the  departure 
and  return  of  a  particular  sjwt  is  rather 
more  than  twenty-seven  days,  because  the 
motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  causes  a 
ditference  in  the  apparent  return  of  the 
same  spot. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  know  that  the 
sun  is  of  a  certain  size,  that  he  is  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance,  and  that  he  rotates  upon  his 
axis  in  a  period  of  about  twenty-five  and 
a  half  days.  These  are  facts  which  are  not 
difficult  to  di.scover,  the  instruments  now 
in  use  being  sufficient  for  their  accurate 
determination.  When,  however,  we  con¬ 
sider  some  other  of  his  characteristics,  we 
have  to  speculate  ;  and  thus  his  source  of 
heat,  of  light,  what  are  his  spots,  and  what 
are  numerous  other  phenomena  connected 
with  him,  have  been  subjects  of  theory 
from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  present 
time.  If  the  sun  be  merely  examined  by 
the  unaided  eye,  it  will  present  usually  a 
brilliant,'  clear  surface,  without  wrinkle, 
flaw,  or  spot.  When,  however,  the  tele¬ 
scope  is  brought  to  bear,  his  dark  portions 
become  visible,  and  either  singly,  or,  as  is 
more  commonly  the  ca.se,  in  groups,  are 
seen  those  spots  of  which  mention  has  been 
already  made.  Galileo  first  discovered 
these  spots  in  April,  1611 ;  he  announced 
the  fact,  and  stated  th.at  they  had  a  mo¬ 
tion  across  the  sun’s  disc,  that  they  were 
confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  lx>dy  of 
sun  on  each  side  of  his  eqimtor,  and  that 
they  were  very  irregular  in  their  form. 
Scheincr,  a  German,  and  another  pei'son, 
a  friend  of  Kepler’s,  observed  the  spots  at 
about  the  same  time. 

It  frequently  happens  that  there  is  a 
S!^  upon  the  sun  of  sufficient  sizQ  to  be 
observed  without  a  telescope,  provided 
that  a  dark  glass  be  used,  and  the  sun 
steadily  gazed  at  for  about  a  minute.  Such 
w.as  the  case  early  in  September  of  the 
present  year,  two  spots  being  visible  .at 
the  same  time.  In  the  year  1779,  a  spot 
also  appeared,  of  a  very  large  size.  Many 
older  writers,  amongst  whom  we  may 
quote  Plutarch,  Abulferagius,  Kepler,  and 
others,  speak  of  the  sun’s  light  having 
been  strangely  diminished  ibr  several 
weeks,  a  fact  which  wjis  most  probably 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  si>ots  npon 
his  surface.  There  have  also  been  inter¬ 
vals  when  the  sun  h.as  been  free  from  spots ; 
this  was  the  case  from  1650  to  1670,  and 


again  in  1724.  Tims,  he  appears  to  have 
his  spotty  and  clear  phases,  but  these  do 
not  I'cturn  at  any  regular  intervals.  Lat¬ 
terly,  the  disk  has  been  more  frequently 
covered  with  sjKtts  than  it  was  in  Ibrmer 
times.  Some  observers  have  seen  a  spot 
burst  in  ]»ieces,  as  though  it  tvere  some 
brittle  substance  thrown  upon  a  hard 
surface. 

The  size  of  the  spots  is  sometimes  as 
much  as  fifty  ihousjuid  miles  in  diameter. 
Their  usual  appearance  is  that  of  a  very 
dark  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  lighter  por¬ 
tion,  as  though  a  solid  body  with  a  very 
dense  atmosphere  were  resting  upon  the 
brilliant  surtiice  of  the  sun.  Many  indi¬ 
viduals  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the 
heat  and  climate  are  affected  by  the  spots 
on  the  sun.  A  coincidence  of  a  few  hot 
d.ay8  and  a  Large  sjKjt,  and  a  few  cold  ones 
and  no  spots,  has  been  considered  a  proof 
that  the  spots  were  increasing  the  heat  of 
the  earth.  There  have  not  been  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  obsert’ations  yet  made 
on  this  stibject  to  warrant  any  conclusions ; 
for  lately,  when  great  heat  was  expected 
to  result  from  a  number  of  s|>ots  on  the 
sun,  it  suddenly  turned  out  to  be  much 
colder  than  before  they  appeared.  Con¬ 
jecture  has  been  very  busy  in  endeavoring 
to  account  for  these  spots  upon  the  sun, 
for  it  has  been  justly  concluded  that  they 
are  intimately  connected  with  his  physical 
condition.  When  the  fact  became  known 
that  they  were  occasion.ally  to  be  seen,  the 
ancient  philosophers  .at  once  decided  that 
they  must  be  the  fuel  which  supplied  the 
fire  of  the  sun,  for  they  had  no  ide.as  of 
heat  or  light  other  th.an  those  of  fire-light 
and  fire-he.at ;  and  so  tenaciously  did  they 
cling  to  the  belief  that  the  sun  wras  a  great 
ball  of  fire,  that  they  actually  considerc«l 
that  the  spots  thereon  were  addition.!] 
proof  of  fuel  being  heaped  upon  the  fl.ame. 
Others,  again,  believed  that  the  spots 
were  the  thick  smoke  arising  from  the 
burning  furn.ace.  Then,  and  even  in  late 
years,  it  was  supposed  that  the  spots  were 
hole*  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  or  in 
the  luminous  matter  surrounding  him  ; 
but  if  his  atmosphere  be  in  any  m.anner 
similar  to  the  atmosphere  or  gas  with 
which  we  are  acqu.ainted,  to  form  a  per¬ 
manent  hole  is  a  matter  simply  impossible. 
If,  also,  the  cause  of  spots  be  because  there 
is  .an  opening  in  the  luminous  matter  round* 
the  sun,  we  must  at  once  take  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  a  lumi¬ 
nous  %<A,id  matter,  or  a  hole  would  no  more 
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remain  in  its  matter  than  it  does  in  water. 
Tliese  spots  are  most  common  near  the 
ecpiator  of  the  sun,  they  bein^  rarely  seen 
on  any  other  part  of  his  di.sk.  May  not 
these  spots  be  those  impure  portions  of 
the  sun  which,  from  time  to  time,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  thrown  off,  and  which  are 
too  dense  to  transmit  liis  light  through 
them?  We  find  that  impure  gases  al¬ 
though  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  yet 
will  most  frequently  ascend.  May  not 
this  be  the  case  with  the  sun-spots  ?  These 
impurities  may  be  gathered  up  by  comets, 
wliose  visits  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
sun  can  not  be  objectless  or  without  some 
cjiuse.  And  it  is  not  opposed  to  observed 
facts,  to  find  that  the  spots  have  disap¬ 
peared  after  the  vi.sit  of  a  comet.  Thus, 
these  aerial  visitors  may  be  the  dustmen 
of  the  system,  who,  in  after-ages,  will 
have  their  own  part  to  perform.  We  can 
but  speculate  upon  these  phenomena ; 
they  are  matters  of  discussion,  and  are 
open  to  criticism  and  supposition. 

The  cause  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  also 
a  mystery.  How  this  orb  can,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  ninety-five  millions  of  miles,  give 
as  much  heat  as  he  does,  is  a  problem  full 
of  interest  to  every  inquirer.  The  first 
impression  amongst  the  heathens  wa.s, 
that  he  must  be  the  loc.ality  of  the  evil 
spirits.  A  very  small  amount  of  reason 
would  have  shown  those  ancients  th.at  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  dependent  upon  many 
other  matters  besides  distance,  for  even 
within  tropic.al  regions,  when  the  sun  is 
vertical,  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow,  whilst  places  situateil 
at  a  distance  of  some  sixteen  thousand 
feet  below  these,  and  consequently  fur- 
tlicr  from  the  sun,  are  at  the  same  time 
overpow’ered  with  the  heat.  Thus,  it 
ought  to  have  been  known  that  the  sun’s 
heat  is  derived  from  the  state  of  the  me¬ 
dium  through  which  his  rags  are  passed. 
Thus,  if  the  atmosphere  be  dense,  the 
heat  evolved  would  bo  great,  whilst,  if 
the  atmosphere  be  like  that  upon  the 
mountain-top,  there  is  far  less  he.at. 
Again,  we  m.ay  now,  by  the  aid  of  our 
telescopes,  observe  the  northern  regions 
of  our  cousin  Mars  covered  with  snow ; 
and  when  these  regions  are  exposed  to 
the  summer  rays  of  the  sun,  the  snows 
rapidly  disappear,  a  f:ict  which  could  not 
happen  were  there  not  some  other  law  to 
regulate  heat  besides  distance,  for  Mars 
would,  if  the  sun  were  like  a  fire,  be  too 
far  from  the  “  fireplace”  to  have  his  snow 


melted  by  the  summer  sun.  Great  is  the 
mystery  of  sun-light  and  sun-heat,  and  we 
are  nearly  as  far  from  a  solution  of  their 
mysteries  as  were  the  Egyptians  and  Rr>- 
mans  before  us. 

Amongst  the  other  phenomena  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  sun,  eclipses  may  be  consider¬ 
ed  the  most  striking ;  these,  from  the 
most  ancient  times,  have  occupied  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  philosophers.  It  is  stated 
that  Protagoras  and  Anaxagoras  were  the 
one  exiled,  and  the  other  impri.soned,  be¬ 
cause  they  stated  that  the  moon’s  becom¬ 
ing  darkened  was  owing  to  the  shadow  of 
the  earth,  and  th.at  w'hen  the  sun  became 
d.arkened,  it  w.as  owing  to  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  moon.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Chaldscans  had  records  of  eclipses  f<)r 
many  centuries  before  Egypt  became 
famous  ;  and  it  is  narrated  by  Simplicius 
that  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by 
Alexander,  CalLsthenes  sent  to  Aristo¬ 
tle  a  catalogue  of  eclipses  said  to  have 
been  observed  at  that  place  during  a 
period  of  nineteen  hundred  .and  three 
years  previously.  Although  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  earth  moved  round  the 
sun,  still  it  is  asserted  th.at  the  Cliiildaeans 
could  calculate  the  eclipses  which  wei  e  to 
t.ake  place.  This  is  by  no  meaiis  improb¬ 
able,  for  the  facts  of  astronomy  and  the 
periodic.al  return  of  the  sun  or  moon  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  heavens,  are  mere 
matters  of  observation,  and  a  very  close 
approximation  might  be  made  to  the  time 
at  which  an  eclipse  would  occur,  although 
wo  might  be  ignorant  whether  the  sun 
moved  round  the  earth,  or  the  earth 
round  the  sun. 

The  following  will  be  the  eclipses  of 
the  sun  visible  in  this  country  for  the  next 
ten  years:  July  18,  1860,  at  2  f.m.  ;  De¬ 
cember  31, 1861,  at  2  p.M. ;  May  17,  1863, 
at  6  p.M. ;  October  19,  1865,  at  4  p.m.  ; 
October  8,  1866,  at  5  p.m.;  March  6, 
1867,  at  8  A.M. ;  February  23,  1868,  .at  3 
P.M. ;  December  22,  1870,  at  11  a.m. 

Eclipses  serve  as  excellent  aids  to  chro¬ 
nology  ;  for  given  the  eclipse,  and  the 
loc.ality  from  which  the  eclipse  M  as  visi¬ 
ble,  and  the  astronomer  can  read  off  by 
the  clock  of  the  universe  when  the  event 
occurred.  The  greatest  number  of  eclips¬ 
es  which  can  occur  in  a  year  is  five,  and 
the  least  number  is  two.  The  most  rare 
eclipse  is  that  called  an  annular  eclipse. 
This  phenomenon  takes  place  when  the 
moon  passes  directly  across  the  sun,  and 
in  consequence  of  appearing  a  little  small- 
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cr  than  the  sun,  she  allows  a  ring  of  the 
latter  to  appe.ar.  Tliere  was  an  annular 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  9th  of  October, 
1847,  and  also  in  March,  1858.  The  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1715  has  been  ably 
described  by  Halley,  who  received  the  ac¬ 
count  from  a  correspondent  who  witness¬ 
ed  the  phenomenon  from  Salisbury  Plain. 

Another  striking  phenomenon  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  sun  is,  that  when  seen  near 
the  horizon,  he  .appears  sometimes  of  a  red 
color  and  of  a  very  Large  size.  This  ap¬ 
pearance  is  very  remarkable,  because,  in- 
strumentally,  he  is  not  found  to  be  in¬ 
creased  in  diameter.  Often,  at  sea  and 
near  equatorial  regions,  the  sun  presents 
this  .appearance,  but  it  is  more  frequently 
seen  when  the  sun  is  setting  th.an  when  he 
is  rising.  This  phenomenon  is  connected 
with  the  st.ate  of  the  atmosphere,  and  also 
with  a  mo.st  important  law  of  optica.  It 
is  from  the  same  cause  that  distant  pbjects 
will  sometimes  .appear  as  clear  and  well- 
defined  to  the  unaided  eye  .as  when  seen 
with  a  telescope.  This  cause,  when  it  be¬ 
comes  better  understood,  may  probably 
lead  to  an  improvement  in  telescopes,  by 
which  the  range  of  our  vision  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  extended.  It  is  somewhat  sin¬ 
gular  that  the  ancient  astronomers — such 
as  Alhazen  in  the  ninth  century,  Roger 
Racon,  Descartes,  etc. — were  contented 
to  consider  that  this  large  size  of  the  sun, 
although  only  occasionally  seen,  w.as  due 
to  the  comparison  which  resulted  from 
terrestrial  objects.  They  supposed  that 
when  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  wo 
could  not  form  an  idea  of  its  size ;  but 
that  when  we  saw  it  beside  terrestrial  ob¬ 
jects,  then  we  ex.aggerated  his  dimen¬ 
sions.  It  is  evident  that  these  old  philo- 
sonhers  had  never  reasoned  upon  this 
explan.ation  ;  for  if  the  fact  had  resulted 
from  any  comparison  with  terrestrial  ob¬ 
jects,  every  time  that  the  earth  was  so 
compared  the  sun  would  so  appear, 
whereas  it  is  a  r.are  occurrence  to  sec  him 
of  that  large  size.  Also,  if  in  mid-day  we 
had  happened  to  bring  the  sun  in  com¬ 
parison  with  any  object,  such  as  a  steeple, 
then  we  should  have  been  deluded  into 
the  belief  that  the  sun  had  increased  in 
size  ;  .and  fiiiiilly,  when  the  sun  set  in  the 
sea,  and  no  terrestrial  objects  intervened, 
then  the  apparent  fact  of  the  sun’s  increase 
in  size,  which  is  so  common  an  occurrence 
in  equatorial  regions,  would  require  some 
second  cause.  Tlius,  it  is  evident  how 
weak  was  this  accepted  exjil.anation,  and. 
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as  Kepler  used  to  remark  of  theories, 
“  how  e.asily  it  could  be  hunted  down.” 
It  w.a.s,  however,  a  most  common  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  p.a8t  race  of  astronomers  to 
follow  the  “  book,”  and  rarely  to  reason  : 
this  was  very  quaintly  shown  in  the  time 
of  Galileo,  when  his  je.alou8  opiioncnts  en- 
de.avored  to  jirove  th.at  he  w.as  wrong, 
because  that  which  he  stated  was  unknown 
to  Ari.stotle,  and  had  not  been  mentioned 
in  his  books. 

A  very  remarkable  and  unusual  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 
“  jiarhelion” — th.at  is,  one  or  more  mock- 
suns  seen  in  the  ncigliborhood  of  the  true 
sun.  Sever.al  of  the  ancient  writers  m.akc 
mention  of  mock-suns  being  seen — Aristo¬ 
tle,  Pliny,  Scheiner,  and  others  —  whilst 
Ilevelius  states  that  seven  suns  were  seen 
by  him  at  Danzig.  Tlioy  .arc  most  com¬ 
mon  in  high  latitudes,  and  the  c.ause 
has  not  yet  received  a  cle.ar  explanation. 

The  zodiac.al  light  is  another  rare  but 
bcautifiil  sight.  This  is  a  cone  of  bright 
light,  which  extends  obliquely  upwards 
from  the  horizon.  It  usually  appears  abotit 
sunrise  or  sunset,  and  is  seen  only  in 
equatorial  regions.  It  hius  been  8uppos<-d 
th.at  this  light  does  not  .a]>|)ear  when  the 
sun  is  free  from  spots.  If  this  be  a  fact, 
it  is  not  improvable  th.at  .as  the  magnetic 
and  electric  needles  are  usually  deflected 
when  there  is  an  aurora,  the  zodiacal  liglit 
and  the  spots  npon  the  sun  may  have 
some  connection  with  the  electric  .and 
magnetic  conditions  of  the  earth,  and  also 
%vith  the  cause  of  heat  and  light,  and  with 
many  of  those  other  mysterious  facts, 
such  as  earth-currents,  etc.,  which  have 
Lately  been  found  to  traverse  various  j)or- 
tions  of  the  globe. 

The  sun  is  not,  .as  is  popularly  supposed, 
the  regulator  of  our  time ;  he  is  far  too 
variable  in  his  apparent  movements  to 
serve  as  the  time-keeper.  Each  little 
twinkling  star  is  a  h.and  of  the  great  clock 
by  which  our  time  is  governed,  whilst  the 
sun  rules  the  day  and  regiilates  the  sea¬ 
sons.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sun  docs 
not  alw.ays  appear  to  move  with  the  same 
velocity,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
I  suppose  .an  imaginary  sun  to  move  round 
the  e.arth,  and  then  to  ine.asure  time  by 
this  theoretical  sun,  which  is,  therefore, 
sometimes  before,  and  sometimes  after  the 
re.al  sun  ;  the  clock  is  then  said  to  be 
“  before  the  sun  ”  or  “  after  the  sun,”  the 
clock  being  represented  by  the  mean  sun. 
Although  the  length  of  our  d.ay  and  night 
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is  24  hours,  still  we  rotate  on  our  axis  in 
23  hours  56  minutes  and  4  seconds ;  but 
owing  to  tlie  fact  of  our  moving  round 
the  sim,  we  see  each  celestial  body  that  is 
outside  of  our  orbit  once  oflener  than  we 
do  a  body  that  is  inside,  as  is  the  sun. 
Tl)us,  the  solar  day,  as  it  is  called,  is  long¬ 
er  than  a  sidereal  day.  In  consequence 
of  the  day  being  divided  into  24  hours, 
and  12  o’clock  being  that  time  when  the 
sun  is  to  our  south,  it  follows  that  the 
time  of  sunrise  added  to  sunset  will  make 
12  or  very  nearly  12.  Thus,  if  we  know 
that  the  sun  rises  at  5  a.m.,  then  we  may 
know  that  he  sets  at  7  p.m.  If  the  sun 
rose  at  8  a.m.,  then  would  he  set  at  4  p.m  ; 
and  so  on. 

We  must,  while  writing  on  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  time,  take  a  glance  at  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  which  time  is  regulated  and 
given  out  to  the  nation.  The  Observa¬ 
tory  of  Greenwich  is  the  finest  institution 
in  the  world  for  the  exactitude  of  its  as¬ 
tronomical  tables.  It  is  here  that  time  is 
kept,  and  it  is  by  meaus  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  here  made  that  every  ship,  whether 
mercantile  or  warlike,  regulates  its  chro¬ 
nometers,  by  means  of  which  it  is  enaViled 
to  discover  its  longitude  when  at  sea. 
(ircenwich  Observatory  was  built  by  the 
eomm.and  of  Charles  II. ;  its  site  was  se¬ 
lected  by  Wren,  and  its  first  astronomer 
w'as  Flamstead.  It  is  a  building  entirely 
devoted  to  business,  its  object  being  to 
give  such  .an  account  of  the  positions  of 
the  various  planets  and  stars  as  may  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  surveyor,  the  navigator, 
and  the  man  of  science.  In  addition  to 
the  purely  astronomical  portion,  there  is 
also  a  part  of  the  observatory  devoted  to 
magnetic  investigations.  It  is  here  that 
those  curious  facts  are  observed  which 
esc.ape  common  observation,  and  have 
hitherto  defied  the  investigation  of  all 
those  who  have  sought  for  their  causes — 
the  magnetic  currents  which  traverse  the 
earth,  tlie  variation  of  the  comp-ass,  and 
dij)  of  the  needle,  the  amount  of  rain 
wliich  daily  and  annually  falls,  and  the 
amount  and  direction  of  the  wind.  These, 
from  the  very  fact  of  their  subtlety,  may 
be  the  most  important  agents  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of  that  vast  machinery  which  turns 
the  earth  ujwn  its  axis,  moves  it  round 
the  sun,  and  causes  rain,  wind,  storm, 
heat,  and  cold,  with  an  apparent  irregular- 
ty  which  has  defeated  prediction,  and 
which  may  yet  work  with  regularity,  and 
be  obedient  to  certain  laws  which  may 
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l>ecome  known  to  philosophers  whose  fa¬ 
thers  are  yet  unborn. 

Tlie  principal  room  in  the  Greenwich 
Observatory  is  the  Transit  Room.  It  is 
from  this  room  that  observations  are 
made  with  regard  to  the  passage  of  stars, 
planets,  sun,  and  moon.  Each  day  the 
sun  is  examined,  to  discover  if  he  is  in  or¬ 
der  and  regularity  ;  and  more  true  to  his 
time  than  ever  w.as  ardent  lover,  he  at  the 
appointed  second  shows  himself  at  the 
correct  jxirtion  of  the  heavens.  Each 
night  an  observer  is  appointed  to  watch 
the  passage  and  to  keep  a  register  of  the 
stars.  The  telescopic  instrument  is  a 
iwnderous-looking  affair  of  iron,  made  of 
the  strongest  materials,  and  not  very  dis¬ 
similar  to  an  iron  cannon.  It  is  regulated 
every  week,  troughs  of  mercury  and  hair- 
wires  being  employed  for  this  purpose. 
A  clock,  worked  by  electricity,  faces  the 
instrument,  so  that  an  observer  can  sec 
the  time  by  this  clock  whilst  he  is  ready 
to  look  through  the  telescope.  A  very 
high-magnifying  power  is  not  required  for 
an  instrument  of  this  description,  light 
being  the  great  desideratum,  which  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  me.ans  of  a  wide  field  of  view. 
Next  the  Transit  Room  is  the  Computer’s 
Room,  in  which  the  various  computers 
correct  and  reduce  into  order  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  previous  night.  Above  the 
Computer’s  Room  is  the  Chronometer 
Room,  in  which  about  three  hundred 
chronometers  are  tested  and  proved  at 
various  degrees  of  heat.  Electricity  per¬ 
forms  an  important  office  in  the  building. 
It  sends  the  clock-time  to  various  parts  of 
England ;  and  by  its  means  the  transits 
of  stars  are  indicated,  a  register  lieing 
kept  on  a  revolving  wheel,  which  shows 
upon  itself  a  number  of  marks,  e.ach  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  passage  of  some  particular 
star,  the  directions  being  sent  “  by  mes¬ 
sage  ”  from  the  observer. 

In  conclusion,  wo  may  remark  that  the 
study  of  the  movements  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  the  knowledge  of  their  size,  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  beautiful  construction, 
and  a  general  investigation  of  those 
things  which  are  in  the  heavens  above, 
are  things  which  must  tend  to  elevate  the 
mind,  and  teach  it  the  grandeur  of  that 
Power  which  created  .and  regulates  these 
vast  orbs.  Round  its  orbit  of  upwards  ot 
five  hundred  millions  of  miles  the  earth 
proceeds  as  quietly  and  regularly  as 
though  it  were  merely  moving  as  many 
inches.  The  sun  itself,  with  the  whole 
21 
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solar  system,  is  moving  in  space  as  though 
it  were  merely  a  planet  revolving  round 
another  sun,  and  carrying  with  it  its 
family  of  satellites  in  the  shape  of 
planets, 

\VTien  we  reflect  that  our  own  solar  sys¬ 
tem  is  but  as  a  dot  in  the  universe,  and 
that  each  twinkling  star  is  a  vast  sun, 
with  probably  its  primary  and  secondary 
planets,  and  that  those  w'hich  we  can  see  I 


must  be  few  compared  with  those  which 
we  can  not,  we  become  lost  amidst  end¬ 
less  space,  and  awed  at  the  mighty  fabric 
round  us.  But  our  w’onder  is  even  more 
excited  when  we  hear  that  there  are  men 
who  claim  to  know  all  nature’s  laws,  who 
draw  definite  bounds  between  the  possible 
and  the  impossible,  and  who  even  go  so  far 
as  to  doubt  whether  any  special  Provi¬ 
dence  is  ruling  or  has  createa  the  worlds. 


from  the  Cernhlll  Megetl 
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iAs  the  dole  return  vhich  I  have  it  in  roj  power  to  make  for  a  friendship  and  a  skill  which  have 

y  alleTiated  my  suffering,  I  accede  to  the  request  of  Dr. - to  commit  to  writing  one  or  two 

{tassagea  in  a  history  which  has  had  more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  the  marvelous  in  its  composition. 
I  write  them  with  i^uctance,  yet  with  the  feeling  that  I  owe  him  the  narration.  It  will  serve,  it  may  be, 
if  not  to  explain,  yet  to  account  for  some  of  the  anomalies  which  he  confesses  have  perplexed  him  in  the 
treatment  of  my  case.  1  leave  it  entirely  to  him  to  direct,  by  will  or  otherwise,  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of 
these  papers,  a^r  his  and  my  decease.] 


Except  a  few  acres  of  arable  land  at  its 
foot,  a  bare  hill  formed  almost  the  whole 
of  my  father’s  possessions.  The  sheep 
ate  over  it,  and  found  it  good  for  food  ;  I 
raced  and  bounded  over  it,  and  thought 
it  a  kingdom.  In  the  still  autumu  morn¬ 
ing,  the  wide  moor  lay  outstretched  in  its 
stillness,  high  uplifted  towards  the  hea¬ 
ven.  The  dew  hung  on  every  stalk  in  tiny 
drops,  which,  as  the  sun  arose,  sparkled 
and  burned  w'ith  all  the  hues  shared  by 
the  whole  family  of  gems.  Here  and 
there  a  bird  gave  a  cry :  ail  else  w'as  si¬ 
lence.  It  is  strange,  but  I  never  see  the 
statue  of  the  Homan  youth,  praying  with 
outstretched  arms,  and  open,  empty,  level 
palms,  as  if  waiting  to  receive  and  hold 
the  bleiuing  of  the  gods,  but  that  out¬ 
stretched  barren  heath  rises  before  me, 
as  if  it  meant  the  same  thing  as  the 
statue — or  were,  at  least,  the  fit  room  in 
the  middle  space  of  which  to  set  the 
praying  and  expectant  ^outh.  There 
wsis  one  spot  upon  the  hill,  half-way  be¬ 
tween  the  valley  and  the  moorland  al^ve, 
which  was  my  favorite  haunt.  This  part 
of  the  hill  was  covered  with  great  blocks 
of  stone,  of  all  shapes  and  sues  —  here 


I  crowded  together,  like  the  slain  where 
the  battle  w'as  fiercest ;  there  parting 
asunder  from  a  space  covered  with  the 
delicate  green  of  the  sweetest,  softest 
grass.  lu  the  center  of  one  of  these 
green  8))ot8,  on  a  steep  part  of  the  hill, 
were  three  huge  rocks — two  projecting 
out  of  the  hill,  rather  than  standing  up 
from  it,  and  one,  likewise  projecting  from 
the  hill,  but  lying  across  the  tojis  of  the 
two  others,  so  as  to  form  a  little  cave,  the 
back  of  which  w'as  the  side  of  the  hill. 
This  was  ray  refuge,  my  home  within  a 
home,  my  study,  and,  in  the  hot  noons, 
often  my  sleeping-chamber,  and  my  house 
of  dreams.  If  the  wind  blew  cold  on  the 
hill-side,  a  hollow  of  lulling  warmth  was 
there,  scooped  as  it  w'ere  out  of  the  body 
of  the  blast,  which  swept  around,  and 
whistled  keen  and  thin  through  the 
cracks  and  crannies  of  the  great  rocky 
chaos  that  lay  all  about,  and  in  which  the 
wind  plunged,  and  flow'ed,  and  eddied 
and  withdrew,  as  the  sea-waves  on  the 
cliffy  shores  or  the  unknown  rugged  bot¬ 
toms.  When  I  lifted  my  eyes,  before  me 
lay,  but  at  some  miles  distance,  behind 
another  hill,  which  on  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  valley  ran  parallel  to  mine,  a  p^reat 
mountain;  not  like  that  on ’which  I  was 
seated,  but  a  mighty  thing,  a  chieftain  of 
the  race,  seamed  and  scarred,  fi;atured 
with  chasms,  and  precipices,  and  over¬ 
leaning  rocks,  themselves  huge  as  hills ; 
here  blackened  with  shade,  there  over¬ 
spread  with  glory ;  interlaced  with  the 
Kilveiy  lines  of  many  falling  streams, 
which,  hurrying  from  heaven  to  earth, 
cared  not  how  they  went,  so  it  were 
downwards.  Fearful  stories  were  told 
of  many  an  awful  gulf^  many  a  sullen 
]>ool,  and  many  a  dread  and  dizzy  hight 
upon  that  terror-haunted  mountain.  But, 
except  in  storms,  when  the  wind  roared 
like  thunder  in  its  caverns  and  along  the 
jagged  sides  of  its  cliffs,  no  sound  from 
that  uplifted  land  —  uplifted,  yet  secret 
and  full  of  dismay — ever  reached  ray  ears. 
Did  I  say  no  sound  ?  But  I  must  not  an¬ 
ticipate. 

I  will  now  describe  that  peculiarity  to 
which  I  have  referred.  I  have  some  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  I  have  inherited  it 
from  a  far-off  ancestor.  It  seemed  to 
have  its  root  in  an  nnusu.al  delicacy  of 
hearing,  which  often  conveyed  to  me 
sounds  inaudible  to  those  about  me.  This 
I  hatl  many  opportunities  of  proving.  It 
likewise,  however,  brought  mo  sounds 
which  I  could  never  trace  back  to  their 
origin  ;  but  which,  notwithstanding,  may 
have  arisen  from  some  natural  operation 
which  I  had  not  pereeverance  or  mental 
.acuteness  sufficient  to  discover.  From 
this,  or,  it  may  be,  from  some  deeper 
cause  with  which  this  was  associated, 
arose  a  certain  kind  of  fearfulness  con¬ 
nected  wdth  the  sense  of  hearing,  of 
which  I  have  never  heard  a  corresponding 
instance,  but  which  I  think  I  can  easily 
make  you  understand.  Full  .as  my  mind 
was  of  the  wild  and  sometimes  fearful 
tales  of  a  Highland  nursery,  fear  never 
entered  my  mind  by  the  eyes ;  nor,  when 
I  brooded  over  talcs  of  terror,  and  fancied 
new  and  yet  more  frightful  embodiments 
of  horror,  did  I  shudder  at  any  imagina¬ 
ble  spectacle,  or  tremble,  lest  the  fancy 
should  become  fact,  and  from  behind  the 
ivhin-bush  or  the  elder-hedge  should  glide 
forth  the  tall  swaying  form  of  the  Bone¬ 
less.  Indeed,  Avhen  I  was  alone  in  bed,  I 
used  to  lie  awake,  and  look  out  into  the 
room,  peopling  it  with  the  forms  of  all 
the  persons  who  had  died  within  the 
wope  of  my  memory  and  acquaintance. 
These  fancied  forms  were  vividly  present 


to  my  imagination.  I  pictured  them  pale, 
with  dark  circles  around  their  hollow 
eyes,  visible  by  a  light  wdiich  glimmered 
within  them  ;  not  the  light  of  life,  but  a 
ale  greenish  phosphorescence,  generated 
y  the  decay  of  the  brain  inside.  Their 
garments  were  white  and  trailing,  but 
torn  and  soiled,  as  if  by  trying  often  in 
vain  to  get  up  out  of  the  buried  coffin. 
So  far  from  being  terrified  by  these  imag¬ 
inings,  I  used  to  delight  in  them ;  and 
even,  when  on  a  long  winter  evening  I 
did  not  happen  to  have  any  book  to  read 
that  interested  me  sufficiently,  to  look 
forward  with  expectation  to  the  hour 
when,  laying  myself  straight  upon  my 
back,  as  if  my  bed  were  my  coffin,  I  could 
call  up  from  underground  all  who  had 
passed  away,  and  see  how  they  fared,  yea 
even  what  progress  they  had  made  to¬ 
wards  final  dissolution  of  form ;  but  ob¬ 
serve,  all  the  time  with  my  fingers  pushed 
hard  into  my  ears,  lest  any  the  faintest 
sound  should  invade  the  silent  citadel  of 
my  soul.  If  by  chance  I  removed  one  of 
my  fingers,  the  agony  of  terror  I  instantly 
experienced  was  such  as  to  be,  by  me  at 
least,  indescribable.  I  can  compare  it  to 
nothing  but  the  rushing  in  upon  my  brain 
of  a  whole  churchyard  of  8}>ecter8.  The 
very  possibility  of  hearing  a  sound  in  such 
a  mood,  and  at  such  a  time,  was  enough 
to  torture  me.  So  I  could  scare  myself 
in  broad  daylight,  on  the  ojien  hill-side, 
by  imaginary  unintelligible  sounds ;  and 
ray  imagination  was  both  original  and 
fertile  in  the  invention  of  such.  But  ray 
mind  was  too  active  to  be  often  subjected 
to  such  influences.  Indeed  life  would 
have  been  hardly  endurable,  had  these 
moods  been  of  more  than  occasional  oc¬ 
currence.  As  I  grew  older,  I  almost  out- 
rew  them.  Yet  soinetinies  one  awful 
read  u'ould  seize  me — that,  perh.ap8,  the 
prophetic  power  manifest  in  the  gill  of 
second-sight,  which  had  belonged  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  my  ancestors,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  my  old  nurse,  had  been  in 
my  case  transformed  in  kind,  without  los¬ 
ing  its  nature,  and  h.ad  transferred  its 
abode  from  the  sight  to  the  hearing, 
whence  resulted  its  keenness,  and  my  fear 
and  snflering. 

One  summer  evening,  I  h.ad  lingered 
longer  than  usual  in  my  rocky  retreat ; 
I  had  lain  h.alf-dreaming  in  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  till  the  shadows  of  evening  had 
fallen,  and  the  gloaming  h.ad  deej>ened 
half-way  towards  the  night.  But  the 
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night  had  no  more  terrors  for  me  than  the  entire  charge  of  me,  and  bronght  me 
the  daj'.  Indeed,  in  such  regions  there  is  up  though  with  difficulty ;  for  she  used  to 
a  solitude,  for  the  recognition  of  which  tell  me  I  should  never  be  either  folk  or 
there  almost  seems  to  exist  a  peculiar  fairy.  For  some  years  she  had  lived 
sense  in  the  human  mind,  and  upon  which  alone  in  a  cottage,  which  lay  at  the  bot* 
the  sh.adows  of  night  seem  to  sink  with  a  j  tom  of  a  deep  green  circular  hollow,  upon 
strange  relief,  closing  in  around,  and  which  one  came  with  a  sudden  surprise  in 
hiding  from  the  eye  the  wide  space  which  !  walking  over  a  heathy  table-land.  I  was 
yet  they  throw'  more  open  to  the  imagina-  her  frequent  visitor.  She  was  a  tall,  thin, 
tion.  When  I  lifted  my  head,  a  star  here  .and  1  aged  woman,  with  eager  eyes,  and  well- 
there  caught  my  eye  ;  but  when  I  looked  detined,  clear  cut  features.  Her  voice 
intently  into  the  depths  of  blue  gray,  I  was  harsh,  but  with  an  under-tone  of 
saw  that  they  w'cre  crowded  w'ith  twinkles,  great  tenclerness.  She  was  scrupulously 
The  mountsun  rose  before  me  a  huge  j  careful  in  her  .attire,  which  was  rather 
mass  of  gloom;  but  its  sever.al  peaks  i  above  her  st.ation.  Altogether  she  had 
stood  out  against  the  sky  with  a  clear,  much  the  bearing  of  a  gentlewoman.  Her 
pure,  sharp  outline,  and  seemed  nearer  devotion  to  me  was  quite  motherly, 
than  the  chaos  from  w'hich  they  rose  Never  having  had  any  family  of  her  own, 
heavenwards.  One  star  trembled  and  although  she  had  been  the  wife  of  one  of 
throbbed  upon  the  very  tip  of  the  loftiest,  my  father’s  shepherd’s,  the  whole  muter* 
the  central  peak,  which  seemed  the  spire  nity  of  her  n.aturc  was  ex|>ended  upon 
of  a  mighty  temple,  where  the  light  was  me  ;  but  this  without  nmch  show  of  affec- 
worshiped  —  crowned,  therefore,  in  the  t ion,  compared  with  what  would  be  ex¬ 
darkness,  with  the  emblem  of  the  day.  jKJcted  in  a  more  southevn  climate.  She 
Tliis  fancy  was  still  in  my  thought,  when  w.as  alw.ays  my  first  resource  in  any  per- 
I  heard,  clear,  though  taint  and  far  away,  plexity,  for  I  was  sure  of  all  the  help  she 
the  sound  a.s  of  the  iron-shod  hoofs  of  a  could  give  me.  And  as  she  had  much  in- 
hoiwe  in  furious  gallop  along  an  uneven  fluence  with  my  father,  who  was  rather 
rocky  surfice.  It  was  more  like  a  distinct  j  severe  in  his  notions,  I  h.ad  now  and  then 
echo  than  an  oiiginal  sound.  It  seemed  occ-asion  to  beg  her  interference  in  regard 
to  come  from  the  tiice  of  the  mountain,  |  to  some  slight  aberration  or  other  from 
where  I  knew'  no  horse  could  go  at  that  j  what  he  cx)nsidored  the  path  of  strict  de¬ 
speed,  even  if  its  rider  courted  his  certain  1  corura.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  however, 
destruction.  There  was  a  peculiarity  too  led  to  my  visit  on  the  present  occasion, 
in  the  sound — a  certain  tinkle,  or  clank,  I  ran  down  the  side  of  the  basin  and 
which  seemed  only  to  mingle  with  the  entered  the  little  cottage.  Nurse  was 
Ixxiy  of  the  sound,  and  which  I  fancied  •  seated  on  a  chair  by  tlie  wall,  with  her 
myself  able,  by  auricular  analysis,  to  sep- 1  usual  knitting,  a  stocking,  in  one  hand  ; 
arate  from  it,  assigning  to  it  a  regular  j  but  her  hands  were  motionless,  and  her 
interval  of  rcHJurrence.  Supposing  the  eyes  wide  o|>en  and  fixed.  I  knew  that 
sound  to  be  oausetl  by  the  feet  of  a  !  the  neighbors  stood  rather  in  awe  of  her, 
horse,  the  peculiarity  w.as  just  such  as  j  on  the  ground  that  she  ha<l  the  secon*!- 
wonld  result  from  one  of  the  shoes  being  1  sight ;  but  although  she  often  told  us 
loose.  A  strange  terror  seize<l  me,  and  I  frightful  enough  stories,  she  never  alluded 
hastened  home.  The  sounds  gradually  to  such  a  gift  as  being  in  her  possession, 
died  away  as  I  descended  the  hill.  I  Now  I  concluded  at  once  that  she  was 
could  not  account  for  them,  except  on  the  seeing.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  conclu* 
supi)08ition  that  they  were  an  echo  from  '  sion  when,  seeming  to  come  to  herself 
the  precipice.  But  I  knew  of  no  road  .  suddenly,  she  covered  her  head  with  her 
lying  so  that,  if  a  horse  were  gidloping  i  plaid,  and  sobbed  audibly,  in  spite  of 
upon  it,  the  sounds  would  be  reflected  :  her  efforts  to  command  herself.  But  I 
from  the  mountain  to  me.  i  did  not  dare  to  ask  her  any  questions,  nor 

The  next  day,  in  one  of  my  rambles,  I  did  she  attempt  any  excuse  for  her  behav- 
found  myself  near  the  cottage  of  my  old  iour.  After  a  few  moments,  she  unvailed 
foster-motlier,  who  was  distantly  related  hersell^  rose,  an<l  welcomed  me  with  her 
to  us,  and  w'as  a  trusted  servant  in  the  |  usual  kindness ;  then  got  me  some  refresh- 
family  at  the  time  I  was  bom.  On  the  !  ment,  and  began  to  question  me  about 
death  of  my  mother,  which  took  place  al-  matters  at  home.  After  a  pause,  she  said 
most  immediately  after  my  birth,  she  took  suddenly  :  “  When  are  you  goiug  to  get 
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your  oorntnisVion,  Diincan,  do  you  know  ?” 
I  n'jiliwl,  that  I  had  heard  nothing  of  it ; 
that  I  did  not  think  iny  father  had  iiidn- 
enco  or  money  enough  to  procure  me  one, 
and  tijat  I  feared  I  should  have  no  such 
go(Kl  chance  of  distinguishing  myself. 
8he  did  not  answer,  but  nodded  her 
head  throe  times,  slowly  and  with  com¬ 
pressed  lips,  apparently  a.s  much  a.s  to 
say :  “  I  know  better.” 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  her,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  mention  that  I  had  heard  an  odd 
sound  the  night  before.  She  turned  full 
towards  me,  and  looked  at  me  fixedly. 
“What  wa.s  it  like,  Duncan,  my  dear?” 

“  Like  a  horse  g-.illoping  with  a  loose 
shoe,”  I  replie<l. 

“Duncan,  Duncan,  my  darling,”  she 
said,  with  a  low,  trembling  voice,  but 
with  passionate  earnestness,  “  you  did  not 
hear  it  ?  Tell  me  that  you  did  not  hear 
it !  You  only  w'.ant  to  frighten  |)oor  old 
nurse :  some  one  has  been  telling  you  the 
story !” 

It  was  my  turn  to  l>e  frightened  now; 
for  the  matter  became  .at  once  associated 
with  mv  fears  as  to  the  pos.sible  nature  of 
my  auricnlar  peculiarities.  I  assured  her 
that  nothing  was  farther  from  my  inten¬ 
tion  than  to  frighten  her ;  th.at,  on  the 
contrary,  she  ha<i  rather  .alarmed  me; 
and  I  b«*gged  her  to  cx[»l:un.  lint  she  s.at 
down  white  and  trembling,  and  did  not 
speak.  Presently,  however,  she  rose 
again,  and  s.aying,  “  I  have  known  it  h.ap- 
»en  sometimes  w'ithout  .any  thing  very 
)ad  following,”  began  to  put  away  the 
basin  and  plate  I  had  lK*on  ejiting  and 
drinking  from,  as  if  she  wonld  compel 
herself  to  be  calm  V*efore  me.  I  renewed 
my  entreaties  for  an  ex^tlanation,  but 
without  avail ;  for  she  begged  me  to  bo 
content  for  a  few  d.ays,  .as  she  was  quite 
unable  to  tell  the  story  at  present.  She 
jtroinised,  however,  of  her  own  accord, 
that  before  I  left  home,  she  would  tell  me 
.all  she  knew  about  it.  The  next  day  a 
letter  arrived  announcing  the  death  of  a 
distant  relation,  by  whose  influence  my 
father  had  had  a  lingering  hope  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  .apf)ointment  for  me.  There  w.as 
nothing  left  but  to  look  out  for  a  situation 
as  tutor. 

I  w.as  now  nineteen.  I  had  completed 
the  usual  curriculum  of  study  .at  one  of  the 
Scotch  universities;  and,  possessed  of  a 
fair  knowledge  of  mathematics  .and  phy¬ 
sics,  and  what  I  considered  rather  more 
than  a  good  found.ation  of  classical  and 


metaphysical  acquirement,  I  resolved  to 
apply  for  the  first  suitable  situation  that 
offered.  Hut  I  was  M)areil  even  this  trou¬ 
ble  in  the  matter.  Through  a  circuitous 
channel,  a  certain  Lord  Hilton,  an  English 
nobleman,  residing  in  one  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  having  heard  that 
one  of  my  father’s  sons  was  desirous  of 
such  a  situation,  wrote  to  him,  oflering 
me  the  jto.st  of  ttitor  to  his  two  boys,  of 
I  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve.  He  had  him¬ 
self  been  partly  educated  at  a  Scotch  uni- 
I  versity ;  and  this,  it  may  be,  had  preju¬ 
diced  him  in  favor  of  a  Scotch  tutor ; 
while  an  ancient  .alliiince  of  the  families 
by  marriage  wn.«  supposed  by  my  nurse 
to  bo  the  CAuse  of  hi.s  oflering  me  the  post. 
Of  this  collection,  however,  my  father  said 
nothing  to  me,  and  it  went  for  nothing  in 
my  antici|>ations.  I  was  to  receive  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a  year,  and  to  hold  in  the 
family  the  |>osition  of  a  gentleman  ;  which 
might  mean  any  thing  or  nothing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  disposition  of  the  heads  of  the 
family.  Preparations  for  mv  departure 
were  immediately  comrnenceti ;  and  I  set 
out  one  evening  for  the  cottage  of  my 
old  nurse,  to  bid  her  good  by  for  many 
months,  or  probably  years.  I  was  to 
leave  the  next  day  for  Edinburgh,  on  iny 
way  to  Lotnlon,  whence  1  ha<l  to  repair 
bv  coach  to  my  new  abode — almost  to  me 
like  the  laml  beyond  the  grave,  so  little 
did  I  know  about  it,  and  so  wide  was  the 
separation  between  it  and  my  home.  The 
evening  was  sultry  when  I  began  iny  walk, 
.and  before  I  arrived  at  nurse’s  cottage, 
the  clouds  rising  from  all  quarters  of  the 
horizon,  and  especially  gathering  around 
the  peaks  of  the  mountain,  betokened  the 
near  approach  of  a  thunder-storm.  This 
w.as  a  great  delight  to  me.  Gladly  would 
I  take  leave  of  my  home  with  the  memory 
of  a  last  night  of  tumultuous  magnificence, 
followed,  probably,  by  a  day  of  weeping 
rain,  well  suited  to  the  mood  of  my  own 
heart  in  bidding  farewell  to  the  best  of 
parents  and  the  dearest  of  homes.  Be¬ 
sides,  in  common  with  the  most  Scotch¬ 
men  who  are  young  and  hardy  enough  to 
be  unable  to  realize  to  themselves  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  coughs  and  rheumatic  fevers,  it 
w'as  a  positive  pleasure  to  me  to  be  out  in 
rain,  hail,  or  snow. 

“  I  am  come  to  bid  you  good-by,  Mar¬ 
garet,  and  to  hear  the  story  which  you 
promised  to  tell  me  before  I  left,  home :  I 
go  to-morrow.” 

“  Do  you  go  so  soon,  my  darling  ? 
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Well,  it  will  be  an  awful  night  to  tell  it 
in  ;  but  as  I  promised,  I  suppose  I  must.” 

At  the  moment,  down  the  wide  chimney 
fell  two  or  three  great  drops  of  rain,  with 
slight  explosions  upon  the  clear  turf-tire, 
the  first  of  the  storm. 

“  Yes,  indeed  you  must,”  I  replied ; 
and  she  commenced.  Ofoour.se  it  was  all 
told  in  Gaelic ;  and  I  translate  from  my 
recollection  of  the  Gaelic;  or,  perhaps, 
rather  from  the  impression  letl  upon  my 
mind,  than  from  any  recollection  of  the 
words.  We  sat  a  little  way  back  from 
the  fire,  which  we  had  rca-son  to  fear 
W'ould  soon  be  put  out  by  the  falling  rain. 

“  How  old  the  story  is,  I  do  not  know. 
It  has  come  dowrn  through  many  genera¬ 
tions.  My  grandmother  told  it  to  me,  as 
I  tell  it  to  you ;  and  her  mother  and  my 
mother  sat  beside,  never  interrupting,  but 
nodding  their  heads  at  every  turn.  Al¬ 
most  it  ought  to  begin  like  the  fairy  tales. 
Once  upon  a  time — it  took  j)lace  so  long 
ago  ;  but  it  is  too  dreadful  and  too  true 
to  tell  like  a  fairy  tale.  There  were  two 
brothers,  sons  of  the  chief  of  our  clan,  but 
as  difierent  in  appearance  and  disposition, 
as  two  men  could  be.  The  elder  w’as  fair¬ 
haired  and  strong,  much  given  to  hunting 
and  fishing ;  fighting  too,  upon  occasion, 
I  daresay,  when  they  made  a  foray  upon 
the  Saxon,  to  get  back  a  mouthful  of 
their  own.  But  he  was  gentleness  itself 
to  every  one  about  him,  and  the  very  soul 
of  honor  in  all  his  doings.  The  younger 
was  very  dark  in  complexion,  and  tall  and 
slender  compared  to  hLs  brother.  He  w'as 
very  fond  of  book-learning,  which,  they 
say,  was  an  uncommon  taste  in  those 
times.  He  did  not  care  for  any  sports  or 
bodily  exercises  but  one,  and  that  too, 
was  unusual  in  these  parts.  It  w.os  horse¬ 
manship.  He  was  a  fierce  rider,  and 
seemed  as  much  at  home  in  the  saddle  as 
in  his  study-chair.  You  may  think  that, 
so  long  ago,  there  was  not  much  fit  room 
for  riding  hereabouts ;  but,  fit  or  not  fit, 
ho  rode.  From  his  reading  and  riding, 
the  neighbors  looked  doubtfully  upon 
him,  and  whispered  about  the  black  art. 
He  usually  be.strode  a  great  powerful 
black  horse,  without  a  white  hair  on  him ; 
and  people  said  it  was  cither  the  devil 
himself,  or  a  demon-horse  from  the  devil’s 
own  stud.  What  favored  this  notion  was, 
that  the  brute  would  let  no  other  than  his 
nvister  go  near  him,  in  or  out  of  the  sta¬ 
ble.  Indeed  no  one  w’ould  venture,  after 
he  had  already  killed  two  men,  and  grie¬ 


vously  maimed  a  third,  tearing  him  with 
his  teeth  and  hoofs  like  a  wild  be.ast.  But 
to  his  master  he  was  obedient  :is  a  houiul, 
and  was  sometimes  seen  to  tremble  in  his 
presence. 

“  The  youth’s  temper  corresponded  to 
his  habits.  He  was  both  gloomy  and  p-tA- 
sionate.  Prone  to  anger,  he  had  never 
been  known  to  forgive.  Debarred  from 
any  thing  on  w'hich  he  had  set  his  heart, 
he  would  have  gone  mad  with  longing  if 
he  hud  not  gone  mad  with  rage.  His  soul 
was  like  the  night  around  us  now,  dark 
and  sultry  and  silent,  but  lighted  up  by 
the  red  levin  of  wrath,  and  torn  by  the 
bellowings  of  thunder  |).a.ssioii.  He  inu.st 
h.ave  his  will :  hell  might  have  his  soul. 
Imagine  then  the  rage  and  malice  in  his 
heart,  when  he  suddenly  beeame  aware 
that  an  orphan  girl,  distantly  related  to 
them,  who  had  lived  with  them  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  w'hom  he  had  loved  for  al- 
most  all  that  period,  was  loved  by  his 
elder  brother,  and  loved  him  in  return. 
He  flung  his  right  hand  .above  his  head, 
swore  a  terrible  oath  that  if  he  might  not 
his  brother  should  not,  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  and  galloped  ofl'  amon^  the  hills. 

“  The  orphan  wa.s  a  bcautilul  girl,  tall, 
pale,  and  slender,  with  plentiful  dark  hair, 
which,  when  released  from  the  snood,  rip¬ 
pled  down  below  her  knees.  Her  ap])eur- 
auce  consequently  formed  a  strong  con¬ 
trast  with  th.at  of  her  favored  lover,  and 
of  course  there  wivs  some  resemblance 
between  her  and  the  other.  This  fact 
seemed,  to  the  fierce  selfishness  of  the 
younger,  to  be  ground  for  a  prior  claim. 

“  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  like 
him  should  not  have  had  instant  recourse 
to  his  superior  and  hidden  knowledgii,  by 
means  of  which  he  might  have  got  rid  of 
his  rival  with  far  more  certainty  and  less 
ri.sk  ;  but  I  presume  that  for  the  moment 
his  passion  overwhelmed  his  consciousuc.ss 
of  skill.  Yet  I  do  not  suppose  that  ho 
foresaw  the  mode  in  which  nis  hatred  was 
about  to  operate.  At  the  moment  when 
he  learned  their  mutual  attachment,  prol>- 
ably  through  a  domestic,  the  lady  wiis  on 
her  >vay  to  meet  her  lover  as  he  returned 
from  the  day’s  sport.  The  a])pointcd 
place  was  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  rocky 
ravine,  down  in  whose  dark  bosom 
Ijraw'led  and  foamexl  a  little  mountain  tor¬ 
rent.  You  know  the  place,  Duncan,  my 
dear,  I  daresay.” 

(Here  she  gave  me  a  minute  description 
of  the  spot,  with  directions  how  to  find  it.) 
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“  Whether  any  one  saw  what  I  am 
about  to  relate,  or  whether  it  was  put  to¬ 
gether  afterwards,  partly  from  conjecture, 

I  can  not  tell.  The  story  is  like  an  old 
tree — so  old  that  it  hjis  lost  the  marks  of 
its  growth.  But  this  is  how  ray  grand¬ 
mother  told  it  to  me.  An  evil  chance  led 
him  in  the  right  direction.  The  lovers, 
startled  by  the  sound  of  the  approaching 
horse,  parted  in  opposite  directions  along 
a  narrow  luotmtain-path  on  the  edge  of 
tlie  ravine.  Into  this  path  he  struck  at  a 
|K)int  near  where  the  lovers  had  met,  but ! 
to  opjwsite  sides  of  which  they  had  now  I 
receded  ;  so  that  he  was  between  them  on 
the  path.  Turning  his  horse  up  the  course  ! 
of  the  stream,  he  soon  came  in  sight  of  his  ! 
brother  on  the  ledge  before  him.  With  ! 
a  suppressed  scream  of  rage,  ho  rode  j 
headlong  at  him,  and  ere  he  had  time  to  i 
make  the  least  defense,  hurled  him  over 
the  precipice.  The  weakness  of  the  strong 
man  was  uttered  in  one  single  despairing 
cry  as  he  shot  into  the  abyss.  Then  all 
was  still.  The  sound  of  his  fall  could  not  j 
reach  the  edge  of  the  gulf  Divining  in  a  ' 
moment  that  the  lady,  w'hose  name  was ! 
Klsie,  must  have  fled  in  the  opj>osite  direo- ! 
tion,  he  reined  his  steed  on  his  haunches.  I 
lie  could  touch  the  precipice  with  his 
bridle-haml  half-outstretched  ;  his  sword- 1 
hand  outstretched  would  have  drojiped  a 
stone  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  There 
was  no  room  to  wheel.  One  desperate 
practicability  alone  remained.  Turning 
his  horse’s  head  towards  the  edge,  he 
compelled  him  by  means  of  the  powerful 
bit  alone,  to  rear  till  he  stood  almost  I 
erect ;  and  so,  his  body  swaying  over  the  j 
gulf,  with  quivering  and  straining  muscles 
to  turn  on  his  hind-legs.  Having  com- ! 
pleted  the  half-circle,  he  let  him  drop  on  j 
all-fours,  and  urged  him  furiously  in  the  i 
opposite  direction.  It  must  have  been  by  j 
the  devil’s  own  care  that  he  was  able  to 
continue  his  gallop  along  th.at  ledge  of 
rock. 

“  He  soon  caught  sight  of  the  maiden, 
as  she  leaned  half-fainting  against  the  pre¬ 
cipice.  She  had  heard  her  lover’s  last  cry, 
and  although  it  conveyed  no  suggestion 
of  his  voice  to  her  ear,  she  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  and  her  limbs  could  bear  her 
no  farther.  He  checked  his  sjxjed,  rode 
gently  up  to  her,  lifte<l  her  unresisting, 
laid  her  a<‘ross  the  shoulders  of  his  reeking 
horse,  and  riding  cArefully  till  he  reache«l 
a  more  open  path,  dashed  again  wdldly 
along  the  mountain-side.  The  lady’s  long 


hair  was  shaken  loose,  and  dropped  trail¬ 
ing  on  the  ground.  The  horse  trampled 
upon  it,  and  stumbled,  half-dragging  her 
from  the  saddle-bow.  He  caught  her, 
lifted  her  up,  and  looked  at  her  face.  She 
was  dead.  I  suppose  he  went  mad.  He 
laid  her  again  across  the  saddle  before  him, 
and  rode  on,  reckless  whither.  Horse 
and  man  and  maiden  were  found  the  next 
day,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  clitt*,  diished  to 
pieces.  It  was  observed  that  a  hind-shoe 
of  the  horse  was  loose  and  broken. 
Whether  this  had  been  the  cause  of  hi.s 
fall,  could  not  be  told ;  but  ever  when  ho 
races,  as  race  he  will,  till  the  day  of  doom, 
along  that  mountain-side,  his  gallop  is 
mingled  with  the  clank  of  the  loose  and 
broken  shoe.  For  the  punishment  is  awful 
like  the  sin :  he  sliall  carry  about  tor  ages 
the  phantom-body  of  the  girl,  knowing 
that  her  soul  is  away,  sitting  with  the 
soul  of  his  brother,  down  in  the  deep  ra¬ 
vine,  or  scaling  with  his  the  topmost  crags 
of  the  towering  mountain-peaks.  There 
are  some  who  see  him  from  time  to  time, 
careering  along  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
with  the  lady  hanging  across  the  steed ; 
and  they  say  it  always  betokens  a  storm, 
such  as  this  which  is  now  raving  all  about 
us.” 

I  had  not  noticed  till  now,  so  ab-sorbed 
had  I  been  in  her  tale,  that  the  storm  had 
risen  to  a  very  ecstasy  of  fury. 

“They  say,  likewise,  that  the  lady’s 
hair  is  still  growing ;  for,  every  time  they 
see  her,  it  is  longer  than  before ;  and  that 
now,  such  is  its  length  and  the  headlong 
speed  of  the  horse,  it  floats  and  streams 
out  behitni  like  one  of  those  curved  clouds 
that  lie  like  a  comet’s  tail  far  up  in  the 
sky;  only  the  cloud  is  white,  and  the  hair 
dark  as  night.  And  they  say  it  will  go 
on  growing  till  the  La.st  Day,  when  the 
horse  will  falter  and  fiill,  and  her  hair  will 
gather  in,  and  twist,  and  twine,  and 
wreathe  itself  like  a  mist  of  threads  about 
him,  and  blind  him  to  every  thing  but 
her.  Then  the  body  will  rise  up  within 
it,  face  to  face  with  him,  animated  bjr  a 
fiend,  who,  twining  her  arms  around  him, 
will  drag  him  down  to  the  bottomless 
pit.” 

I  may  just  mention  here  one  little  oc¬ 
currence  which  seemed  to  have  a  strange 
eflect  on  my  old  nurse ;  and  which  illus¬ 
trates  the  as.sertion  that  we  see  around  us 
only  what  is  within  us  :  marvelous  things 
enough  will  show  themselves  to  the  mar¬ 
velous  mood.  During  a  short  lull  in  the 
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storm,  we  heard  the  sound  of  iron-shod  ] 
hoofs  approaching  the  coltapje.  There  j 
was  no  bridleway  into  the  glen.  A  knock  I 
came  to  the  door,  and,  on  o[x>ning  it,  we  j 
saw  an  old  man  seated  on  a  horse,  w’ith  a  ! 
long  slenderly-filled  sack  lying  across  the 
saddle  before  him.  He  said  he  had  lost  i 
his  way  in  the  storm,  and  seeing  the  light,  ' 
had  scrambled  down  to  inquire  his  w’ay.  ; 
I  saw  at  once  from  the  scared  and  myste- ' 
rious  look  of  the  old  woman's  eyes,  that 
to  her  dying-day  nothing  would  persuade 
her  that  this  appearance  had  not  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  awful  rider,  the  ter¬ 
rific  stonn,  and  myself  who  had  heard  the 
sound  of  the  ])hantom-hoofs.  She  K)oked 
after  him  as  he  .again  ascended  the  hill, 
with  wide  and  pale  but  unshrinking  eyes ; 
and  turning  in,  shut  and  locked  the  door 
behind  her,  as  by  a  natural  instinct.  Then, 
after  two  or  three  of  her  significant  nods, 
accompanied  by  the  compression  of  her 
lips,  she  said  : 

He  need  not  think  to  take  me  in, 
wizard  a3  he  is,  w'ith  his  disguises.  I  can 
see  him  through  them  all.  Duncan,  my 
dear,  when  you  suspect  any  thing,  do  not 
be  too  incredulous.  This  human  demon 
is  of  course  a  wizard  still ;  and  knows 
how  to  make  himself,  and  any  thing  he 
has  to  do  with,  take  quite  different  ap¬ 
pearances  froi^  their  re.al  ones ;  only  the 
apjwarances  must  always  bear  some  resem¬ 
blance,  however  distant,  to  the  natural  I 
forms.  That  man  you  saw  at  the  door 
was  the  phantom  of  which  I  have  been  ' 
telling  you.  What  he  is  after  now,  of 
course  I  can  not  tell ;  but  you  must  keep 
a  bold  heart,  and  a  firm  and  wary  foot,  as 
you  go  home  to-night.” 

1  showed  some  surprise,  I  do  not  doubt, 
and,  perhaps,  some  fear  as  well ;  but  only 
said :  “  How  do  •  you  know  him,  M.ar- 
garet  ?” 

“  I  can  hardly  tell  you,”  she  replied ; 

but  I  do  know  him.  I  think  he  hates 
me.  Often,  of  a  wild  night,  when  there 
is  moonlight  enough  by  fits,  I  see  him 
tearing  around  this  little  valley,  just  on 
the  top  edge,  all  round ;  the  lady’s  hair 
and  the  horse’s  mane  and  tail  driving  far 
behind,  and  mingling,  vajMjrous,  with  the 
stormy  clouds.  About  he  goes,  in  wild 
c.arecring  gallop ;  now  lost  as  the  moon 
goes  in,  then  visible  far  round  when  she 
looks  out  agmn — an  airy,  pale  gray  spec¬ 
ter,  w’hich  few  eyes  could  see  but  mine. 
There  is  no  sound,  except  now  and  then  a 
clank  from  the  broken  riioe.  But  I  did 


not  moan  to  tell  you  that  I  had  ever  seen 
him.  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  him.  Hu 
can  not  do  more  than  he  may.  His  power 
is  limited,  else  ill  enough  w'ould  he  work, 
the  miscreant.” 

“  But,”  s-aid  I,  “  what  has  all  this,  terri¬ 
ble  as  it  is  to  do  with  the  fright  you  wore 
put  in,  by  my  telling  you  that  I  had  heard 
the  sound  of  the  broken  shoe  ?  Surely 
you  are  not  afraid  of  only  a  storm  ?” 

“  No,  my  boy  ;  1  fear  no  storm.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  that  sound  is  seldom 
heard,  and  never,  as  far  ns  I  know,  by  any 
of  the  blood  of  that  wicked  man,  without 
betokening  some  ill  that  will  hnp)»en  to 
one  of  the  family,  and  most  probably  to 
the  one  who  hears  it.  But  I  am  not  quite 
sure  about  that.  Only  some  evil  it  does 
|)ortend,  although  a  long  time  may  ela]>su 
before  it  shows  itself ;  and  I  have  a  hope 
it  may  mean  some  one  else  than  you.” 

“  Do  not  wish  that,”  I  replied.  “  I 
know  no  one  letter  able  to  bear  it  than  I 
am ;  and  I  will  hope,  whatever  it  may  be, 
th.at  I  only  shall  have  to  meet  it.  It  must 
surely  be  something  serious  to  be  so  fore¬ 
told — it  can  hardly  Ijc  connected  with  my 
disappointment  in  being  compelled  to  be 
a  pe<lagogue  instead  of  a  soldier.” 

“  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that, 
Duncan,”  replied  she ;  “  a  soldier  you 
must  be.  The  same  d.ay  you  told  me  of 
the  clank  of  the  broken  horae-shoe,  I  saw 
you  return  w'ounded  from  battle,  and,  in 
the  street  of  a  great  city,  fall  Minting 
from  your  horse  —  only  fainting,  thank 
God.  But  I  have  particular  rea.sons  for 
being  uneasy  at  your  hearing  that  boding 
sound.  Can  you  tell  me  the  day  and  hour 
of  your  birth  ?” 

“  No,”  I  replied.  “  It  seems  very  odd 
when  I  think  of  it,  but  I  really  do  not 
know  even  the  day.” 

“  Nor  any  one  else,  which  is  stranger 
still,”  she  answered. 

I  “  How’  does  that  happen,  nurse  ?” 

“We  were  in  terrible  anxiety  about 
your  mother  at  the  time.  So  ill  was  she, 

;  after  you  w'ere  just  born,  in  a  strange,  un- 
^  accountable  way,  that  you  lay  almost 
I  neglected  for  more  than  an  hour.  In  the 
very  act  of  giving  birth  to  you,  she  seemed 
to  the  rest  around  her  to  be  out  of  her 
!  mind,  so  wildly  did  she  talk ;  but  I  knew 
better.  I  knew  that  slie  was  fighting 
some  evil  power ;  and  what  power  it  w'as, 

*  I  knew  full  well ;  for,  three  times  during 
I  her  pains  I  he.ar(i  the  click  of  the  horso- 
i  shoe.  But  no  one  could  help  her.  After 
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her  delivery,  she  lay  as  if  in  a  trance, 
neither  dead  nor  at  rest,  but  as  if  frozen 
to  ice,  and  consc.ious  of  it  all  the  while. 
Once  more  I  heard  the  terrible  sound  of 
iron ;  and  at  the  moment  your  mother 
"^started  from  her  trance,  screaming  :  ‘  My 
child!  my  child!’  We  suddenly  became 
aware  that  no  one  liad  attended  to  the 
child  ;  and  rushed  to  the  place  where  he 
lay,  wrapped  in  a  blanket.  On  uncover¬ 
ing  him,  he  was  black  in  the  face,  and 
spotted  w’ilh  dark  si>ots  upon  the  throat. 
I  thought  he  w'as  dead ;  but  with  great 
and  almost  ho|)eIes8  pains,  we  sucoeetled 
in  making  him  breathe,  and  he  gradually 
recovered.  Ilut  his  mother  continued 
dreadfully  exhausted.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
had  spent  her  life  for  her  child’s  defense 
and  birth.  That  was  you,  Duncan,  my 
dear.  I  was  in  constant  attendance  u(X)n 
her. 

“  About  a  week  after  your  birth,  as 
near  as  I  can  guess,  just  in  the  gloaming, 
I  heanl  yet  again  the  awful  clank  —  only 
once.  Nothing  followed  till  about  mid¬ 
night.  Your  mother  slept,  and  you  lay 
asleep  beside  her.  I  sat  by  the  Ijcdside. 
A  horror  fell  upon  mo  suddenly,  though  I 
neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing.  Your 
mother  started  from  her  sleep  with  a  cry, 
which  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  far  away, 
out  of  a  dream,  and  di<l  not  belong  to 
this  world.  My  blood  cunlled  with  fear. 
She  sat  up  in  bed,  with  wide  staring  eyes, 
and  half-open  rigid  lips,  :md,  feeble  as  she 
was,  thrust  her  arms  straight  out  before 
her  with  great  force,  her  hands  open  and 
liAed  up,  with  the  palms  outwards.  The 
whole  action  w’as  of  one  violently  repelling 
another.  She  began  to  talk  wildly  as  she 
had  done  before  you  were  born,  but 
though  1  seemed  to  hear  and  understand 
it  all  at  the  time,  I  could  not  rec,all  a 
word  of  it  afterwards.  It  was  as  if  I  had 
listened  to  it  when  half-asleep.  I  attempt¬ 
ed  to  soothe  her,  putting  my  arms  round 
her,  but  she  B»*emed  quite  unconscious  of 
iny  presence,  and  my  arms  seemed  ]>ower- 
less  upon  the  fixed  muscles  of  hers.  Not 
that  1  tried  to  constrain  her,  for  I  knew 
that  a  battle  was  going  on  of  some  kind 
or  other,  and  my  interference  might  do 
awful  mischief.  All  the  time  I  was  in  a 
state  of  indescribable  cold  and  sufi'ering, 
whether  more  bodily  or  mental  I  could 
not  tell.  But  at  length  I  heard  yet  again 
the  cliuik  of  the  shoe.  A  sudden  peace 
seemed  to  fiill  upon  my  mind — or  was  it  a 
warm,  odorous  wind  that  filled  the  room  ? 


Your  mother  drop|>cd  her  arms,  and 
turned  feebly  towanls  her  baby.  She 
saw  that  he  slept  a  blcased  sleep.  She 
smiled  like  a  glorified  spirit,  and  fell  back 
exhausted  on  the  pillow.  I  went  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room  to  get  a  cordial, 
but  w’hen  I  returned  to  the  bedside,  I  saw 
at  once  that  she  was  dead.  Her  fiiue 
smiled  still,  with  an  expression  of  the 
uttermost  bliss.” 

N  urse  ceased,  trembling  as  if  overcome 
by  the  recollection ;  an«l  I  was  too  much 
moved  and  awed  to  speak.  At  length, 
resuming  the  convcrs:ttion,  she  said  : 
“  You  see  it  is  no  wonder,  Duncan,  my 
dear,  if,  after  :ill  this,  I  should  find,  when 
I  wanted  to  fix  the  date  of  your  birth, 
that  I  could  not  determine  the  day  or  the 
hour  when  it  took  place.  All  was  confu¬ 
sion  in  my  poor  brain.  But  it  was  strange 
that  no  one  else  could,  any  more  than  I. 
One  thing  only  I  can  tell  you  about  it. 
As  I  carried  you  across  the  room  to  lay 
you  down,  for  I  assisted  at  yonr  birth,  I 
happened  to  look  up  to  the  window',  and 
then  saw  wh.at  I  did  not  forget,  although 
I  did  not  think  of  it  again  till  many  days 
after — that  a  bright  star  shone  within  the 
half-circle  of  the  thin  crescent  moon.” 

“  Oh  !  then,”  said  I,  “  it  will  be  quite 
easy  to  determine  the  exact  day  and  the 
very  hour  when  my  birth  took  place.” 

”  See  the  good  of  book-learning,”  re¬ 
plied  she.  ”  WTheii  you  work  it  out,  just 
let  me  know,  my  dear,  that  I  m.ay  remem¬ 
ber  it.” 

”  That  I  will.” 

A  silence  of  some  moments  followed. 
Margaret  resumed : 

”  I  am  .afi  aid  you  will  laugh  at  my  fool¬ 
ish  fancies,  Duncan ;  but  in  thinking  over 
all  these  things,  as  you  may  suppose  I 
often  do,  lying  awake  in  my  lonely  bed, 
the  notion  sometimes  comes  to  me :  What 
if  my  Duncan  be  the  spirit  of  the  youth 
whom  his  wicked  brother  hurled  into  the 
ravine,  come  again  in  a  new  body  to  live 
out  yet  his  life  on  the  earth,  cut  short  by 
his  brother’s  hatred  ?  If  so,  then  his  per¬ 
secution  of  you,  and  of  your  mother  for 
your  sake,  would  bo  easily  understood. 
And  if  so,  you  will  never  be  able  to  rest 
till  you  find  your  mate,  wherever  she  may 
have  been  bom  on  the  face  of  the  wride 
earth.  For  born  she  must  be,  long  ere 
now,  for  you  to  find.  I  misdoubt  me 
much,  however,  should  this  bo  the  case, 
whether  you  w’ill  find  her  without  great 
conflict  and  sufieriug  between,  for  the 
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Powers  of  Darkness  will  be  against  you  ; 
though  I  have  good  hope  that  you  will 
overcome  at  last.  You  must  forgive  the 
fancies  of  a  foolish  old  woman,  my  dear.” 

I  will  not  try  to  describe  the  strange 
feelings,  almost  sensations,  that  arose  in 
me  while  listening  to  these  extraordinary 
utterances,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  I  was 
ready  to  believe  all  that  Margaret  nar¬ 
rated  or  concluded.  I  could  not  help 
doubting  her  sanity  ;  but  no  more  could 
I  help  feeling  very  peculiarly  moved  by 
her  narrative.  Few  more  words  were 
6]>oken  on  either  side. 

After  receiving  renewed  exhortations 
to  carefulness  on  my  way  home,  I  said 
good-by  to  dear  old  nurse,  considerably 
comforted,  I  must  confess,  that  I  was  not 
doomed  to  be  a  tutor  all  mv  days ;  for  I 
never  questioned  the  truth  of  nurse’s 
vision  and  consequent  prophecy.  I  went 
home  in  the  full  ecstasy  of  the  storm, 
through  the  alternating  throbs  of  black¬ 
ness  and  radiance  ;  now  the  possessor  of 
no  more  room  than  what  my  body  tilled, 
and  now  isolated  in  world  wide  space  — 
and  the  thunder  filled  it  all. 

Absorbed  in  the  story  I  had  heard,  I 
took  my  way,  as  I  thought,  homewards. 
The  whole  country  w.as  well  known  to  me. 
I  should  have  said,  before  that  night, 
that  I  could  have  gone  home  blindfold. 
Whether  the  lightning  bewildered  me 
and  made  me  take  a  false  turn,  I  can  not 
tell ;  for  the  hardest  thing  to  underetand, 
in  moral  a.s  well  as  ph  ysical  mistakes,  is 
how  we  came  to  go  wrong.  But  after 
wandering  for  some  time,  plunged  in 
meditation,  and  with  no  waniings  what¬ 
ever  of  the  presence  of  inimical  j)Ower8,  a 
most  brilliant  lightning  flash  showed  me 
that  at  least  I  w.as  not  near  home.  The 
flash  was  prolonged  by  a  slight  electnc 
jmlsation,  which  continued  for  a  second  or 
two ;  and  by  that  I  distinguished  a  wide 
space  of  blackness  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  me.  Once  more  wrapt  in  the  folds  of 
a  thick  darkness,  I  dared  not  move.  Sud¬ 
denly  it  occurred  to  me  what  the  black¬ 
ness  was,  and  whither  I  had  wandered. 
It  was  a  Imge  quarry,  of  great  depth,  long 
disused,  .and  lialffilled  with  water.  I 
knew  the  jdace  perfectly.  A  few  more 
gte|»s  would  have  carried  mo  over  the 
brink.  I  stood  still,  waiting  for  the  next 
flash,  that  1  might  be  quite  sure  of  the 
direction  I  was  taking  before  I  dared  to 
move.  While  I  sto^,  I  fancied  that  I 
heard  a  single  hollow  plunge  in  the  black 


water  far  below.  When  the  lightning 
came,  I  tnnied,  and  took  my  way  back. 
After  walking  for  some  time  across  the 
heath,  I  stumbled,  and  to  my  horror 
found  I  was  falling.  The  fall  soon  Imj- 
came  a  roll,  however,  and  down  a  steep 
declivity  I  went,  over  and  over,  arriving 
at  the  bottom  uninjured. 

Another  flash  soon  show'ed  me  where 
I  was  —  in  the  hollow  valley,  within  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  from  nurse’s  cot¬ 
tage.  I  made  my  way  towards  it.  There 
was  no  light  in  it,  except  the  feeblest 
glow  from  the  embers.  “She  is  in  bcnl,” 
I  said  to  myself,  “  and  I  will  not  disturb 
her yet  something  drew  me  to  look  in 
at  the  little  window.  At  fii'st  I  could  see 
nothing.  At  length,  as  I  kept  gating,  I 
saw  something,  indistinct  in  the  darkness, 
like  an  outstretched  human  form. 

By  this  time  the  storm  had  lulled.  The 
moon  had  been  up  for  some  time,  but 
had  been  quite  concealed  by  tempestuous 
clouds.  Now,  however,  these  had  begun 
to  break  up  ;  and,  while  1  looked  into  the 
cottage,  they  scattered  away  from  the 
face  of  the  moon,  and  a  faint  vapory 
gleam  of  her  light,  entenng  the  cottage 
through  a  window  opposite  that  at  which 
I  stood,  fell  directly  on  the  face  of  my  old 
nurse,  as  she  lay  on  her  back  outstretched 
upon  chairs,  pale  as  de.ath,  and  with  her 
eyes  closed.  A  stranger  to  her  habits 
w'ould  have  thought  she  was  dead ;  but 
she  had  so  much  of  the  same  appearance 
as  she  had  had  in  a  former  instance  which 
I  have  described,  that  I  concluded  at 
once  she  was  in  one  of  her  trances.  Hav¬ 
ing  often  heard  that  pereons  in  such  a 
condition  ought  not  to  be  distnrbe<l,  and 
feeling  quite  sure  she  knew  best  how  to 
manage  herself,  I  turned,  though  reluc¬ 
tantly,  and  left  the  lone  cottage  in  the 
stormy  night,  with  the  death-like  woman 
lying  motionless  in  the  midst  of  it.  I 
mund  my  way  home  without  any  further 
difficulty,  and  went  to  bed,  where  I  soon 
fell  asleep,  thoroughly  wearied,  more  by 
the  mental  excitement  I  had  been  expe¬ 
riencing,  than  by  the  amount  of  bodily 
exercise  I  had  gone  through. 

My  sleep  was  tormented  with  awi'ul 
dreams;  yet,  sti-ange  to  say,  I  awoke  in 
the  morning  refreshed  and  fearless.  The 
sun  was  shining  through  several  chinks  in 
my  shuttei's,  and  making,  even  upon  the 
gloomy  curtains,  streaks  and  biinds  of 
golden  brilliancy.  I  had  dressed  and 
completed  my  preparations  long  bcTore  I 
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heard  the  steps  of  the  servant  who  came 
to  call  me. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  waking  is ! 
The  time  of  the  ghostly  moonshine  —  we 
sleep  it  by ;  and  the  great  positive  sun¬ 
light  coines  :  it  fills  us  with  thoughts. 
As  with  a  man  who  dreams,  and  knows 
that  he  is  dreaming,  and  thinks  he  knows 
wh.at  waking  is,  but  knows  it  so  little  that 
he  mistakes,  one  after  another,  many  a 
vague  and  dim  change  in  his  dream  for  an 
awaking,  and  when  the  true  waking  conies 
at  last,  is  filled  and  overflowed  with  the 
jiower  of  its  reality:  so  shall  it  be  with  us 
when  we  wake  from  this  dream  of  life 
into  the  truer  life  beyond,  and  find  all  our 
|)resent  notions  of  being,  thrown  back  as 
into  a  dim  vapory  region  of  dre.amland, 
w’here  yet  we  thought  w’e  knew,  and 
whence  we  looked  forward  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  :  as  (to  use  another  likeness)  a  man 
who,  in  the  night,  Avhen  another  is  .about 
to  cause  light  in  the  room,  lies  trying  to 
conceive,  with  all  the  force  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  wh.at  the  light  will  be  like,  is  yet, 
when  most  successful,  seized  as  by  a  new 
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and  unexpected  thing,  different  from  and 
beyond  all  his  imagining,  when  the  reality 
flames  up  before  him,  and  he  feels  as  if 
the  darkness  were  cast  to  an  infinite  dis¬ 
tance  behind  him.  This  must  be  what 
Novalis  means  w'hen  he  8.ay8:  Our  life  is 
not  a  dream  ;  but  it  may  become  a  dream, 
and  perhaps  ought  to  become  one. 

I  left  my  home,  and  have  never  since 
revisited  it.  When  I  next  heard  the 
sound  of  the  clanking  iron,  although  it  af¬ 
fected  me  with  irresistible  terror,  I  little 
anticipated  the  influence  of  the  event  with 
which  it  was  as.sociated.  Before  many 
years  had  elapse<l,  my  foster-mother’s  pre¬ 
vision  of  my  fall  from  a  horse  in  the  street 
of  a  city,  was  fulfilled :  this  too,  was  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  by  the  ominous  sound, 
easily  distinguishable  by  me  from  the  in¬ 
numerable  strokes  of  iron-shod  hoofs  upon 
the  stones  around  me.  But  both  of  these 
occasions  are  connected  with  a  period  of 
my  history  involving  such  events,  that  the 
thought  of  writing  it  makes  me  tremble. 
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Whex  a  iierson  h.as  studied  a  particu¬ 
lar  subject  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
it.  must  be  ailmittcd  that  this  long  appren¬ 
ticeship  entitles  him  to  a  respectful  lieai^ 
iiig.  Such  a  person  is  Mr.  Darwin. 
When  a  philosopher  takes  a  diflicult 
question  in  hand,  and  patiently  collects  a 
lUiiss  of  facts,  which  he  scrupulously  di¬ 
gests  before  he  permits  himself  to  hazard 
<a  conclusion,  we  feel  that  however  much 
bis  inferences  may  clash  with  accredited 
doctrines,  they  can  not  be  cavalierly  dis¬ 
carded  as  if  he  were  a  speculator  who 

•77i«  Origin  of  Spoeiet  hg  Mtans  of  Niitural  Selec¬ 
tion  ;  or  the  Preservation  of  Favored  Races  in  the 
Stniggie  for  Life.  By  C11ARI.KS  Dakwiit,  M.A., 
Fellowr  of  the  Royal,  U^logical,  LinntBao,  etc.,  8ooi- 
etioe.  London:  John  Murray.  1860. 


run  up  theories  a.s  glibly  as  the  Abbe 
Sieyes  ran  up  constitutions.  Such  a  j>hi- 
losopher  is  Mr.  Darwin.  lie  is  not  the 
man  to  mount  a  hobby  and  ride  it  jxim- 
pously  into  the  arena  of  science,  smiling 
complacently  as  if  fascinated  with  its 
paces,  and  fully  convinced  that  it  wa.s  a 
match  for  any  Bucephalus  that  ever 
breathed.  But  calm  and  judicious — 
though  his  fine  hypothesis  respecting  tho 
coral  formations  shows  that  ho  can  be 
bold  and  enterprising — he  understands 
well  how  to  keep  a  close  reign  upon 
fiincy,  and  rarely  ventures  abroad  with¬ 
out  a  full  budget  of  facts  to  suiqiGi-t  him. 

And  what  is  tho  subject  over  which 
this  eminent  n.atHralist  has  been  }K>ring 
for  more  than  twenty  years? 
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Simply  to  say  that  his  purpose  is  to  as- 
corUun  whether  species  are  mutable  or 
immutable,  whether  they  have  a  fixed  or 
only  a  fancied  existence  in  nature,  would 
imperfectly  expres-s  the  scope  of  his  in¬ 
quiry.  To  present  the  question  in  this 
shape  would  probably  induce  some  of  our 
readers  to  dismiss  it  at  once,  thinking; 
that  it  was  a  fit  theme  only  for  persons 
who,  like  the  ancient  dialecticians,  would 
spend  whole  days  in  arguing  whetlier  the 
ideal  exemplar  of  horses  had  an  actual 
being  independently  of  the  horses  them¬ 
selves.  But  purely  with  a  view  to  inter¬ 
est  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  leave 
the  subject  to  the  I)ry.asdust8  of  science, 
(wishing  them  well  out  of  the  discussion,) 
let  us  first  exhibit  it  under  one  of  its  most 
stall! ing  aspects. 

There  have  l>een  many  persons  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  one  kind  of  creature  might 
in  process  of  time  be  transformed  into 
another  kind  of  creature,  just  as  there 
have  been  people  who  believed  that  a 
lump  of  lead  might  be  transmuted  into  a 
lump.of  gold.  . 

1  ou  vUit  the  monkeys  in  some  great 
zoological  collection.  If  yonder  orang- 
otang  or  chimpanzee  could  speak  as  ani¬ 
mals  used  to  do  in  the  days  of  the  fabu¬ 
lists,  (and  very  sensibly  too  in  general,) 
w’hat  soil  of  an  harangue  w'ould  it  de¬ 
liver  ?  “  Gentlemen  of  the  human  spe¬ 

cies,”  itmiight  say,  “  you  may  laugh  at  us 
as  much  as  you  choose.  Quid  vetat  f  It 
is  very  true  that  we  are  clumsy,  inelegant 
brutes.  I  admit  it.  Our  arms  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  long  and  ungainly.  The 
toes  of  our  feet  are  turned  inwards,  and 
in  consequence  we  are  compelled  to  w.ad- 
dle  along  in  a  rather  fiicetious  way.  Our 
thick  lips,  wrinkled  cheeks,  and  protruding 
snouts,  do  not  exactly  constitute  the  most 
prepoase.ssing  fe.atures  in  the  world.  I 
grant,  too,  that  our  f:u*ial  angle — so  yonr 
Mr.  Camper  called  it  when  he  measured 
us  with  his  callipers  as  he  pretended  to  do 
every  thing  from  a  mouse  to  a  Bourbon — 
is  shockingly  small.  In  fact,  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  ray  cousin,  the  baboon 
yonder,  is  as  hideous  a  fellow  as  ever 
lived.  And  our  habits,  you  say,  are  low 
and  groveling  ?  By  no  means  improba¬ 
ble!  We  don’t  pretend  to  be  fit  crea¬ 
tures  to  sit  down  at  fine  tables  or  lounge 
in  gilded  drawing-rooms.  But  what  of 
all  this  ?  Just  a  word  in  your  ear,  gentle¬ 
men.  Are  you  aware  that  you  and  we 
have  come  from  the  same  stock — that  we 
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aro  all  descended  from  one  common  an¬ 
cestor — that  we,  vile  despicable  brut(‘8  as 
you  deem  us,  are  in  truth  bone  of  your 
bone,  and  flesh  of  your  flesh  ?  Yes,  my 
dainty  young  lady,  (you  with  the  gay 
parasol  and  copious  crinoline.)  pray  don’t 
look  so  indignant  when  I  venture  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  there  w'ould  be  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  outrageous  (that’s  my  candid  opin¬ 
ion)  in  your  selecting  a  husband  from 
this  very  menagerie.  I  am  willing  to 
make  you  an  offer  myself.  It  is  true  wo 
are  only  ‘  jioor  relations,’  as  one  of  your 
would-be  wits  has  styled  us;  but  the 
simple  difference  between  ns  is,  that  you 
have  got  on  faster  in  the  world  than  our¬ 
selves,  and  con8(*quently  hold  your  heads 
a  little  higher  than  you  ought.  Consult 
the  writings  of  Monsieur  Lamarck  on  the 
subject.  He  is  my  authority.  You  can’t 
surely  object  to  the  testimony  of  one  of 
your  own  conceited  species.  I  would 
recommend  you,  therefore,  to  be  a  little 
more  civil.  Let  ns  be  on  friendlier  terms 
for  the  future.  Reinemlier  that  if  w’c  are 
not  exactly  men,  we  are  next  door  to 
humanity ;  if  not  brothers,  we  can  yet 
bo.ast  the  same  lineage,  and  are  entitled  to 
w’ear  the  same  co.at-of-arras  as  yourselves. 
Such  as  I  am  now,  such  was  once  the 
very,  very  great  grandfather  of  your 
race,  and,  therefore,  wiien  you  next  ‘  stir 
us  up,’  be  pleased  to  do  it  with  a  little 
more  tenderness,  and  if  not  with  fraternal 
leniency,  yet  with  some  recollection  of 
the  respect  w  hich  is  due  to  the  common 
progenitor  of  men  and  monkeys.” 

Now  we  do  not  wish  the  reader  to  as¬ 
sume  tiuit  Mr.  Darwin  puts  this  specific 
0.180  of  transmutation.  Many  persons 
will  certainly  consider  th.it  it  is  contained 
in — we  oughf  rather  to  say  covered  liy — 
his  general  conclusions.  For  he  not  ortly 
holds  tliat  one  8|>ecie8  may  gradually  pro¬ 
duce  another  s[K‘ci(‘8,  but  he  extends  this 
doctrine,  “  to  all  members  of  the  same 
class  ”  .* 

“  1  believe  that  animals  have  dcscendcil  from 
at  most  only  f<)ur  or  five  progenitors,  and  plants 

from  an  equal  or  leaser  number . 

Analogy  would  lead  me  one  step  further, 
namely,  to  the  belief  that  all  animals  and  plants 
have  defended  from  some  one  prototype.  Hut 
analogy  may  be  a  deceitful  guide.  Nevertheless 
all  living  things  have  much  in  common,  in 
their  chemical  composition,  their  germinal  vesi¬ 
cles,  their  cellular  stnicturc,  and  their  laws  of 
growth  and  reproduction.  We  see  this  even  in 
so  trifling  a  eircumstanee  as  that  the  sarno 
poison  often  similariy  affects  plants  and  ani- 
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imils;  or  that  the  poison  secreted  by  the  fcnll-fly 
produces  monstrous  growths  on  the  wild  rose 
or  oak-tree.  Therefore,  1  shouhl  infer  from 
analogy  that  probably  all  the  organic  beings 
whicli  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth,  have  de¬ 
scended  from  some  one  primordial  form  into 
which  life  was  first  breathed  by  the  Creator." 

-P.  4H4. 

Still  less  do  we  wish  to  tintre  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  speculations  with  a  d.ash  of  the  hi- 
dierous,  by  rankinjr  him  amongst  the  or- 
din.ary  animal  alchemists.  We  laugh  at 
llnusseau  when  he  intimates  th.at  pritncval 
man  went  on  all-fours.  We  attach  no 
im|)ortance  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  when  he  declares  that  “  the  orang¬ 
utang  is  proved  to  be  of  our  stiecies  by 
marks  of  identity  which  he  thinks  are  in¬ 
controvertible.”  We  lose  onr  gravity 
completely  when  goo<l  Mr.  White  hands 
us  a  tie<itise  entitled  An  Acronnt  of  the 
rpfftlar  Gmdatione  in  Mnn  and  different  | 
Antmah  and  Ve^tahlex^  and  from  the\ 
fformer  to  the  Latter,  Nor  will  the  views  ! 
expressed  in  the  Vestiges  of  Creation ' 
commend  the  doctrine  of  org.anic  meta- 
morpliosls  to  those  who  know  how  heart!- ' 
lyfhat  production  has  been  abused.  Even  i 
the  l(>aming  of  professed  naturalists  like 
Lamarck  (the  friend  of  our  chimpanze<*) 
and  (TCoflVoy  St.  Hilaire  has  been  totally 
insufficient  to  preserve  their  theories  from 
ridicule ;  for  who  could  believe  that  the 
mere  apfietencies  of  a  creature  w’ould 
enable  it  to  develop  wings  if  it  w.anted 
to  fly,  or  fins  if  it  took  to  the  water  and 
determined  to  become  a  fish?  Or  w’ho 
could  place  much  faith  in  their  conclusions 
when,  with  the  ai>palling  fatuity  which 
chanicterizes  all  infidel  philosophy,  it  was 
Hssei'ted  that  Nature  could  produce  noth-  j 
ing  more  than  a  mere  undigested  germ  or 
monail,  and  yet  that  this  germ  or  monad 
could  by  virtue  of  its  intrinsic  powers 
])ass  through  every  stage  of  animal  life 
until  the  zoophyte  culminated  in  man  ? 

The  great  question,  then,  which  is  raised 
by  Mr.  Darwin’s  book  is — How  did  species 
originate  ?  Did  each  spring  from  one 
independent  pair  of  ancestors,  requiring 
therefore  a  distinct  creative  fiat,  and  con- 
sei^uently  involving  as  many  separate  ex¬ 
ertions  of  Divine  power  as  there  are,  or 
have  been,  specific  groups  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  ?  Must  each  of  such  groups 
transmit  its  propiu  ties  to  its  demiendants 
without  substantia!  alteration,  or  may  it 
in  process  of  time  and  by  the  gradual  influ¬ 


ence  of  causes,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
throw  off  animals  of  a  different  character, 
which,  like  the  colonies  of  a  great  empire, 
shall  ultimately  take  rank  a-s  separate  em¬ 
pires  themselves  ? 

Now  the  prevalent  opinion  of  philoso¬ 
phers  is  undoubtedly  that  species  have  a 
real  existence  in  Nature  ;  that  their  boun¬ 
daries,  whatever  tbeso  may  be,  are  virtn- 
allv  impass.able ;  and  that  though  indi- 
viiiuals  Wlonging  to  different  groups  may 
breed  together  for  the  nonce,  yet  that 
their  progeny  is  incapable  of  handing 
down  its  peculiarities  through  a  long  linn 
of  successors,  so  as  to  establish  itself  per¬ 
manently  on  the  earth.  What  is  there  to 
suggest  a  contrary  conclusion  ? 

In  the  first  place  it  is  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  various  physical  modifi¬ 
cations  may  be  producc<l  in  plants  and 
animals  by  artificial  means.  Wild  vege¬ 
tables  as  well  as  wihi  quadrupeds  may  be 
tamed,  and  new  properties  elicited  or  old 
ones  sujipressivl.  Jiraeeira  olerarea  fur¬ 
nishes  a  remarkable  illustration.  No  ono 
would  think  of  ordering  a  dish  of  tho 
harsh  saline  plant  which  grows  on  the 
sea-shore  under  this  sounding  title,  but 
which  is  as  unfit  tor  culinary  [»nrposos  as 
nettles  or  kelp.  Let  the  vegetable,  how¬ 
ever,  be  civilized  by  tbe  ganlener’s  care, 
•and  it  yields  a  number  of  highly  esteemed 
esculents.  Under  tbe  less  learned  desig- 
nations  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  or  brocoli, 
Braeeiea  oleraem  may  be  brought  to  tho 
table  with  credit,  and  even  worked  up 
into  a  great  n.ational  institution  in  the 
shape  of  the  “kale  brose  of  auld  Scotland,” 
or  the  saner -kraut  of  (lermany.  The 
wild  crab  is  an  excessively  austere  and 
unamiaVilc  sort  of  tree  ;  for  it  bristles  with 
thorns,  and  produces  a  small  fruit  of  ex¬ 
tremely  .acrid  taste,  but  when  subjected 
to  kind  treatment  in  the  orchard,  it  casts 
its  prickles,  undergoes  countless  modifica¬ 
tions,  and  furnishes  us  with  savoiw  rib- 
stone  pippins,  or  Cornish  gilliflowers, 
which  may  be  eaten  without  costing  us  a 
single  wry  face.  Equally  stnking  are  the 
changes  that  may  be  developed  in  animals 
where  they  ailmit  of  domestication.  What 
a  difference  between  the  lordly  mastiff, 
full  of  fire  and  pugnacity,  and  the  silken 
puling  poodle,  ready  to  expire  of  laziness 
and  repletion !  How  unlike  each  other 
!  in  many  respects  arc  the  sfiff-s<*t  bull-dog 
ami  the  slender  -  limbed  greyhound! 
Am'mgst  liorses  what  a  marked  distinc- 
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tion  exists  between  the  hi^h-mettled 
i-acer,  which  paws  the  ground  like  Pe¬ 
gasus  when  preparing  for  a  trip,  and  the 
dull  brute  which  drags  the  plow  or  the 
cart,  without  venturing  to  indulge  in  a 
kick  or  a  caper.  The  ox,  the  sheej),  the 
hog,  our  poultry,  and  other  “  tame  villatic 
fowl,”  admit  of  various  degrees  of  diver¬ 
sification.  Of  the  domestic  pigeon,  for 
example,  the  breeds  differ  to  a  remarka¬ 
ble  extent  from  the  original,  the  rock 
dove,  {Columba  livia.)  The  fim-tail  has 
about  three  times  the  normal  number  of 
feathers  in  its  tail,  and  these  it  erects  in  a 
very  pompous  fashion,  so  as  to  touch  its 
head  whenever  it  chooses.  The  carrier 
exhibits  a  wonderful  enlargement  of  the 
earunculated  skin  about  the  sconce,  whilst  | 
the  pouter  has  a  capacious  crop  which  it  j 
can  inflate  to  such  a  degree  that  the  crea- : 
ture  looks  excessively  absurd.  The  short- ! 
faced  tumbler  has  a  still  more  ridiculous  ' 
property ;  for  in  its  flights  through  the  I 
air,  it  performs  a  series  of  somersaults,  ; 
twirling  head  over  heels,  like  a  mendicant ! 
acrobat  in  the  streets.  Owing  to  the  ex-  j 
traordinary  method  of  cooing  adopted  by 
one  breed,  the  members  have  been  styled 
trumpeters,  and  the  vocal  eccentricities  of 
another  race  h.ave  earned  for  them  the  I 
title  of  laughing  pigeons.  j 

Xow’  how'  are  these  varieties  produced,  | 
or  rather  how  are  they  established  ?  Not 
/XT  saltum.  We  can  not  leap  at  once  , 
from  a  wild  cabbage  to  a  polished  cauli-  j 
flower.  Nor  will  the  immediate  offspring  , 
of  a  rock-dove  be  likely  to  distinguish  , 
itself  in  its  aerial  gymnastics,  however 
much  it  may  wish  to  practice  as  a  turn-  j 
bier.  Suppose,  however,  that  some  slight  , 
peculiarity  either  of  form,  size,  color,  in¬ 
stinct,  or  otherwise,  should  appear  in  an 
animal,  then,  inasmuch  as  there  ii^  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  transmit  the  properties  of  the 
jtarents  to  the  children,  it  is  possible  that 
this  recently  developed  feature  may  be 
conveyed  to  its  issue  ;  and  if  W  carefully 
maintaining  the  conditions  of  foo<l,  cli¬ 
mate,  and  other  data  upon  which  the 
novelty  depends,  and  still  more  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  pairing  of  such  animals  as  seem  best 
calculated  to  cherish  and  perpetuate  it, 
man  thus  fastens  upon  any  given  property, 
why  should  he  not  be  able  to  install  new 
varieties  to  an  indefinite  extent  upon  the 
earth  ?  Can  we  not  in  fact  add  up  cer- 
t.ain  small  and  successive  deviations  from 
the  primitive  model,  until  the  sum  total 
becomes  noticeably  great  ?  Professional 


breeders  of  cattle,  indeed,  sometimes 
speak  of  a  creature  as  if  its  organization 
were  perfectly  plastic  in  their  hands. 
You  would  fancy  that  its  fonn  might  be 
altered  almost  as  easily  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  made  of  putty  or  of  clay.  Mr. 
Youatt,  speaking  somewhat  figuratively, 
s.ays  that  the  doctrine  of  selection  ”  ena¬ 
bles  the  agriculturist  not  only  to  modify 
the  character  of  his  flock,  but  to  cliangc 
it  .altogether.  It  is  the  magician's  wand 
by  means  of  which  he  may  summon  into 
life  w’hatever  form  and  mold  he  pleases.” 
According  to  Lord  Somerville,  it  would 
seem  as  if  breeders  had  “  chalked  out  on 
a  wall  the  most  perfect  form  of  a  sheep, 
and  then  given  it  existence.”  Sir  John 
Sebright  used  to  assert  with  respect  to 
pigeons,  that  “  he  could  produce  any  given 
feather  in  three  years,  but  it  would  take 
him  six  years  to  obtain  head  and  beak.” 
“  In  Saxony,”  says  Mr.  Darwin,  “  the  im¬ 
portance  of  selection  in  regard  to  merino 
sheep  is  so  fully  recognized,  that  men 
follow  it  as  a  trade.  The  shoep  are  ))laccd 
on  a  table,  and  arc  studied  like  a  picture 
by  a  connoisseur ;  this  is  done  three  times 
at  intervals  of  months,  and  the  sheep  are 
each  time  marked  and  classed,  so  that  the 
very  best  may  ultimately  be  selected  for 
breeding.” 

Tills  power  of  modification  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  morphologic.al,  but  in  certain  cases 
extends  to  the  instinct  and  habits  of  the 
animals  as  well.  Mountain  travelers  arc 
generally  surprised,  and  sometimes  ex¬ 
tremely  annoyed,  by  the  apjiarent  jier- 
verseness  with  which  their  horses  turn  the 
sharp  corners  of  the  passes,  and  keep 
close  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  When 
timorous  ladies  venture  up  tho  Gliemmi, 
they  naturally  conclude  that  their  tpiad- 
rupeds  arc  bent  upon  committing  suicide 
at  every  angle  of  the  dizzy  jiath  ;  for  the 
brutes  make  a  considerable  sweep  at  each 
zigzag,  and  give  the  rock  as  wide  a  berth 
as  they  can.  Why  is  this  ?  The  guides 
I  will  tell  you  that  the  progenitors  of  tho 
■  animals,  having  been  accustomed  to  carry 
burdens,  found  it  necessary  to  keep  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  face  of  the 
cliffs,  lest  their  loads  should  come  in  con 
tact  with  the  escarpment,  and  so  tumble 
them  into  the  abyss.  And  this  instinct, 
say  they,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  de- 
j  scendants,  for  the  young  horses  exhibit 
:  the  same  propensity  and  frighten  their 
riders  as  effectually  as  the  more  experi¬ 
enced  practitioners  of  their  race.  In  some 
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portions  of  South-America  steeds  were 
Uimed  to  a  peculiar  amble,  which  at  length 
became  hereditary  ;  so  that  a  juvenile  colt 
voluntarily  adopted  this  mode  of  jjrogres- 
sion,  without  the  slightest  persuasion  Irom 
the  whip  or  the  spur.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  faculty  of  “  pointing  ”  or  “  re¬ 
trieving”  HI  dogs  has  been  handed  down 
from  sire  to  son.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  quotes 
some  intere.sting  illustrations  of  these 
patrimonial  habitudes.  In  the  district  of 
Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico,  there  are  honnds 
which  always  charge  the  deer  when  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  upon  the 
fore-legs.  A  dog  of  another  breed  would 
deliver  the  assault  at  the  fii'st  practicable 
moment,  and  being  com])aratively  light, 
would  not  only  fail  to  overturn  its  intend¬ 
ed  victim,  but  might  itself  Pall  crushed  or 
dislocated  by  the  shock.  Just  so  in  hunt¬ 
ing  the  pecari  on  the  banks  of  the  Magda¬ 
lena,  there  are  animals  which  sagaciously 
drive  the  herd  before  them  in.stead  of 
plunging  in  amongst  the  Pying  brutes, 
whereas  a  young  dog  of  another  race,  and 
of  undisciplined  valor,  woidd  adopt  this 
latter  course,  and  be  killed  before  he  could 
effect  a  retreat. 

Hut  if  man  can  thus  produce  new  varie¬ 
ties —  can  modify  plants  and  animals  by 
artificial  appliances — why  should  not  Na¬ 
ture  aeconiidish  the  same  results  on  a 
much  grander  and  more  extensive  scale  ? 
That  she  docs  so,  even  to  the  elaboration 
of  new  species,  can  not  be  doubted  for  a 
moment,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin. 

To  explain  the  process,  this  able  phi¬ 
losopher  introduces  his  groat  principle  of 
Natural  Selection. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  a  sort  of  battle, 
if  battle  it  c.an  be  called,  is  constantly 
raging  throughout  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  organic  life,  Frojn  a  weed  to 
an  elephant,  every  thing  has  to  wrestle 
with  adverse  influences,  by  Avhich  its  cha¬ 
racter  may  be  aftected,  or  its  very  exist¬ 
ence  destroyed.  Not  a  single  object,  it 
may  be  said,  can  hare  its  full  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  “  swing”  upon  our  globe.  This 
is  obvious,  from  the  fact,  that  each  vege¬ 
table,  each  .animal,  is  c.apable  of  produc¬ 
ing  an  unlimited  number  of  descendants, 
if  circumstances  would  permit.  A  few 
nettles  would  soon  overrun  an  empty 
Avorld,  were  they  allowed  to  breed  Avith- 
out  resistance  from  the  climate  or  the  soil. 
A  few  codfish  would  soon  stock  an  unoc- 
cJipied  ocean,  were  it  a  question  of  simple 
fecundity  on  their  part.  V arying  as  crea¬ 


tures  may  do  in  point  of  fertility,  the 
power  of  expansion  is  so  enormous  that 
unless  some  stem  limitations  were  im¬ 
posed,  all  living  things  would  crowd  up 
against  each  other  with  such  ferocity,  that 
it  would  kill  an  economi.st,  like  Mr.  Mai- 
thus,  to  speculate  upon  the  results.  The 
elephant  is  the  slowest  of  all  hands  at  ges¬ 
tation  :  its  period  is  upwards  of  tw'enty 
months :  it  gives  the  registrar  of  births 
no  w'ork  to  do  until  it  attains  the  age  of 
.about  thirty ;  and  although  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  its  contributions  to  the  census  until 
it  reaches  ninety  or  one  hundred,  it  will 
rarelj^  bring  up  as  large  a  family  as  you 
see  m  almost  every  human  laborer  or 
mechanic’s  cot.  Yet,  according  to  Mr. 
Darwin’s  calculation,  if  we  reckon  its  pro¬ 
geny  at  half-a-dozen  alone,  a  single  couple 
of  these  “  half-reasoning  ”  brutes  would 
throw  ofl*  not  le.ss  than  fifteen  millions  of 
descendants  in  the  course  of  five  centu¬ 
ries  !  And  if  this  be  the  case  with  slug¬ 
gish  breeders,  like  the  elephant,  imagine 
the  disgust  which  poor  Malthus  w’ould 
feel  when  he  learnt  what  feats  could  l>e 
performed  by  creaturi«  of  a  far  more  ob¬ 
jectionable  description.  L.atreille  informs 
us  that  during  the  months  of  summer  a 
solitary  fem.ale  plant-louse  will  produce  a 
litter  of  about  twenty-five  young  /?er  dieni 
—  that  is  rather  more  than  one  for  every 
hour ;  whilst  Reaumur  computes  that  in 
the  course  of  five  generations,  (.all  issued 
within  a  quarter  of  a  year,)  this  horribly 
prolific  animal  will  become  the  ancestor 
of  not  less  than  6,904,900,000  insects  .as 
disagreeable  as  itself.  The  extraordinary 
development  of  locusts  is  well  known. 
These  voracious  creatures  have  suddenly 
inv.aded  countries  like  armies  of  evil 
spirits,  and  after  peeling  off  the  vegeta¬ 
tion,  their  bodies  have  stream  the  ground 
in  m.any  jdacos  to  the  depth  of  more  than 
a  yard,  producing  pestilences  by  which 
thousands  of  human  beings  have  been 
swept  from  the  earth.  In  fact,  if  Noah, 
when  pondering  over  the  fate  of  the  crea¬ 
tures  which  emerged  from  the  ark,  ha«l 
duly  considered  their  indefinite  powers  of 
increase,  he  would  probably  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  centu¬ 
ries  the  w’orld  must  be  converted  into  a 
scene  of  awful  carnage  and  confusion.  In 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  too,  Ave  discover 
a  similar  jiropensity  to  expand.  Take  an 
.annu.al  plant  which  yields  two  seeds  only 
during  each  season,  and  it  follows  from 
the  laws  of  geometrical  progression,  as 
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Linnaeus  remarks,  that  its  progeny  will 
amount  to  a  million  in  the  course  of  twen¬ 
ty  years.  But  since  no  annual  plant  con¬ 
tents  itself  with  mere  twin  births,  bnt  in¬ 
dulges  in  much  larger  feats  of  parturition, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  vegetable  which  would 
have  found  ample  space  in  a  flower-pot 
some  ten  or  twenty  centuries  ago,  would  I 
now  require  a  whole  continent,  had  its 
issue  been  allowed  to  multiply  unchecked. 
What  prevents? 

There  are  many  elements  of  opposition. 
Some  animals  are  kept  in  bounds  by  others 
which  are  stronger  or  cleverer  than  them¬ 
selves.  The  quantity  of  mice  in  a  house 
will  depend  upon  the  presence  or  upon  the 
efficiency  of  their  prescriptive  foes,  the  ' 
cats.  Should  there  be  none  of  the  latter,  ’ 
the  vermin  will  increase  until  neither 
cheese  nor  candles  are  safe  for  a  moment 
from  their  assaults.  Should  Tom  or  Tabi- ; 
tha  happen  to  be  a  slovenly  monser,  (pre- ; 
ferring  stolen  to  legitimate  fare,)  the  good  : 
housewife  grows  indignant,  and  insists 
uj>on  changing  her  feline  police.  A  single  ! 
energetic  puss,  who  makes  a  conscience  of  i 
duty,  and  is  well  up  to  work,  like  Whit-  j 
titigton’s  famous  quadruped,  soon  effects  ! 
frightful  havoc  .amongst  the  milk-sipping  ' 
gentry,  and  e.ats  them  into  order  and 
m'»der.ate  proportions.  Tlic  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez  once  .abounded  with : 
goats,  wdiich  not  only  served  as  food  for  | 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  fiction,  but  for  the  | 
buccaneera  in  reality.  Anxious  to  deprive 
the  freebooters  of  their  provender,  the  ' 
Spaniards  drafted  a  number  of  dogs  to  the  ■ 
spot,  and  speedily  reduced  the  poor  goats  I 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  were  few  left 
for  the  piratical  trenchers.  This  accom- ' 
plished,  the  dogs  themselves  begiin  to  de- ; 
dine  for  want  of  .adequate  fare.  We  can  j 
easily  comprehend,  also,  why  the  inhabit- : 
ants  of  the  ocean  are  kept  under  constant  I 
restraint,  since  fishes,  which  have  neither  | 
the  opportunity  nor  the  inclination  to  be- ' 
come  vegetarians,  must  needs  banquet ! 
upon  each  other ;  the  larger  species  ^and  ' 
this  is  a  very  human  sort  of  proceeding) 
bolting  the  smaller  without  the  slightest 
compunction.  Like  their  organic  betters, 
vegetables,  too,  have  their  peculiar  foes. 
Tlieir  seeds  figure  very  prominently  in 
the  bill  of  fiire  of  numerous  insects  and 
birds.  In  its  youth,  the  hop-plant  is  prey¬ 
ed  upon  by  a  variety  of  flies ;  and  when  it 
.arrives  at  maturity,  the  red  spider,  ottor 
moth,  and  'ther  scourges,  assail  it  with 
implacable  fury,  the  larva)  devouring 


every  part  down  to  the  very  roots.  Even 
weeds  have  their  persecutors,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  not  less  than  fifty  different 
insects  earn  their  livelihood  upon  the  net¬ 
tle,  some  feasting  on  the  leaves,  some  on 
the  stem,  some  on  the  flowers,  and  others 
on  the  seeds. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  kind  of  warfare 
which  is  constantly  waged.  Plant  fights 
j)l.ant,  and  .animals  are  indirectly  engaged 
in  mortal  combat  with  their  own  kith  and 
kin.  If  we  could  suppose  a  piece  of 
ground  perfectly  denuded  of  all  vegeta¬ 
tion,  we  know  that  it  could  not  remain  so 
for  more  than  a  very  short  period.  The 
down  of  the  thistle,  the  parachutes  of  the 
dandelion,  the  spores  of  the  mosses,  the 
seeds  of  the  grasses,  would  speedily  be 
conveyed  to  the  spot.  However  care¬ 
fully  fenced  it  might  be,  the  barrier  would 
easily  be  surmounted,  and  the  surface  soon 
m.antled  over  with  vegetation  without  the 
slightest  interference  on  the  part  of  man. 
Let  the  ground,  how'ever,  be  already  occu¬ 
pied,  anil  what  is  the  result  ?  Still  the 
vegetable  germs  which  are  wandering  on 
the  wind,  prowling  about  for  a  place  in 
which  to  take  root,  present  themselves  and 
seize  upon  the  smallest  v.acancy  they  can 
find.  Should  the  soil  be  better  suited  for 
their  nourishment  than  for  the  support  of 
the  .aboriginal  races,  or  should  the  invad¬ 
ers  be  of  a  hardier  and  more  vigorous 
breed,  a  struggle  ensues,  and  the  feeblest 
must  necessarily  go  to  the  wall.  The 
stronger  will  spread,  encroach,  and  possi¬ 
bly  exterminate  the  we.ak. 

Does  not  this  painfully  resemble  some  of 
our  human  operations  ?  A  large  town  is 
already  supplied  w’ith  as  many  drapers  or 
tea-dealers  as  the  wants  of  the  population 
require.  Others,  however,  are  anxious  to 
make  a  start  in  the  same  business,  and  aev 
cordingly  open  esmblishments  of  their 
own.  Their  success  mu.st,  of  course,  in¬ 
volve  the  subtraction  of  support  from  the 
older  firms.  Tlie  man  of  Hyson  straight¬ 
way  mounts  a  golden  canister,  advertises 
his  house  as  the  cheapest  in  England,  as¬ 
sures  the  public  that  his  teas  are  of  uno.x- 
ampled  purity,  bids  you  beware  of  the 
shop  over  the  w'ay,  and  endeavors,  by  dint 
;  of  hard  puffing,  to  absorb  all  the  custom  of 
I  the  vicinity.  The  new  draper  is  equally 
aggressive ;  he  plants  himself  close  to 
!  some  brother  in  the  trade ;  he  is  careful 
to  Inform  his  patrons  that  he  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  neighboring  house ;  he 
i  has  always  wonderful  bargains  on  hand  ; 
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he  frequently  baits  his  trap  with  “clc.'ir-  mankind,  and  lords  it  over  its  rivals  as  if 
ance  sales”  at  a  “  j)rodigious  sacrifice,”  it  had  been  brought  up  at  court.  The 
and  think.s  it  essential  to  his  own  prosper-  reason  why  the  cuckoo  drops  her  eggs  in 
ity  that  his  rival  should  be  driven,  if  pos-  a  foreign  nest  is,  that  as  she  lays  them 
sible,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Bankruptcy  only  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days, 
Court.  Now,  as  there  are  many  infiu-  some  would  be  hatched  long  before  the 
cnees  which  will  affect  the  rival  trades-  others  were  ripe,  and  the  brood  would, 
men  in  their  race  for  public  support,  it  is  therefore,  be  most  inconveniently  devel- 
obvious  that  the  man  who  combines  the  oped.  The  American  cuckoo,  however,  is 
greatest  number  of  these  in  his  favor  will  not  alive  to  the  “  dodge”  for  which  its  Eu- 
eventually  carry  the  d.ay.  lie  who  pos-  ropean  congener  is  so  renowned.  Were 
sesses  the  largest  capital,  w’ho  indulges  in  the  tw’o  species,  therefore,  ])laced  on  terms 
tlie  profusest  promises,  who  sells  at  the  of  direct  rivalry,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
cheapest  rate,  or  who  supplies  his  custom-  that  the  one  which  adopted  this  clever 
ers  with  really  superior  articles,  may  but  impertinent  practice,  and  regularly 
probably  amass  a  little  competency,  whilst  made  a  foundling  hospital  of  its  neighbor’s 
his  o|)ponent  w'ill  some  day  call  his  credit-  nest,  would  perpetuate  its  race  on  much 
ors  together,  and  offer  them,  to  their  easier  terms  than  its  more  modest  or  less 
great  indign.ation,  a  comjKjsition  of  two  brilfi.ant  competitor.  No  matter  how 
shillings  in  the  pound.  Nay,  may  not  the  slight  the  advantage,  Mr.  Darwin  con- 
merest  trifles,  such  as  easier  access,  larger  eludes  th.at  it  will  tell  in  the  great  strug- 
frontage,  a  sunnier  aspect,  improvement  gle  for  preeminence,  if,  in  other  respects, 
in  neighboring  shops,  a  more  j)olished  the  contending  organisms  are  equally 
bow  or  a  more  insinuating  voice,  some-  matched.  Let  a  creature  in  a  cold  cli- 
times  suftice  to  turn  the  scale,  and  make  mate  be  bom  with  a  thicker  fur  than  com- 
tlie  one  [)rosperous,  the  other  miserable?  mon,  and  its  chances  of  preservation  arc 
Just  so  those  plants  or  animals  which  are  greater  than  those  of  its  brethren  who  are 
best  a<lapted  to  a  given  region — which  more  thinly  clad.  Let  the  instinct  of  a 
are  most  eminently  benefited  by  clirajite,  beast  of  prey  be  sharpened,  and  it  will 
soil,  food,  moisture,  exposure,  and  other  manage  to  procure  jwovender  where  an- 
cf)nditions  of  being,  will  by  a  process  of  other  with  a  brain  of  more  stupid  texture 
natural  selection,  be  installed  in  the  occu-  would  infallibly  staiwe. 

])ation  of  the  spot,  w'hilst  those  which  are  Singularly  enough  this  contest  rages 
less  pertinent  to  the  locality  must  decline  most  fiercely  w'here  the  objects  are  most 
in  nnmbers,  or  retire  from  the  struggle  closely  allied.  When  two  plants  of  dif- 
.altogether.  It  would  be  idle  to  fill  an  ferent  character  grow  in  the  same  ground, 
open  garden  with  a  number  of  delicate  they  do  not  draw  upon  the  soil  for  pre- 
e.votics ;  a  few  nettles  and  n.ative  grasses  cisely  the  same  materials.  “I  will  take 
turned  loose  in  the  place  w’ould  run  them  this,”  says  one,  “  you  may  take  that : 
all  down  as  surely  as  a  lion,  introduced  I  plenty  of  lime  for  me,  plenty  of  pota.sh  and 
into  a  fold,  would  munch  up  all  the  cattle  soda  for  you.  Let  us  Ihj  friends,  and 
it  contained.  amic.ably  divide  our  mineral  resources,  in- 

But  how’  does  this  principle  of  selection  stead  of  quarreling  like  cat  and  dog,  or 
bear  mmu  the  great  question  of  species?  husband  and  wife.”  But  if  a  number  of 
Wl)en,  from  any  cause  wh.atevcr,  nature  similar  vegetables  meet  in  one  inclosure, 
departs  from  the  standard  type,  and  pro-  each  having  the  same  wants  and  requiring 
duces  some  peculiarity  of  instinct  or  con-  the  same  diet,  then  a  battle  royal  ensues, 
formation,  she  seems  to  inquire  whether  and  the  healthier  individu,als  alone  can 
it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  animal  that  make  their  footing  good.  In  other  w'ays, 
it  should  be  preserved.  If  the  answer  be  too,  the  results  of  this  severe  cximiiotitiou 
in  the  affirmative,  there  is  a  chance  that  may  be  observed.  See  how  the  trees  in 
the  novelty  will  be  perpetuated,  because  a  crowded  forest  are  crushed  together,  so 
the  creature  has  accpiired  an  advantage  that  instead  of  expanding  laterally  the 
over  its  competitors,  and  immediately  be-  branches  soar  upwards,  in  the  vain  hope 
gins  to  elbow’  the  latter,  thrusting  them  that  they  will  escape  from  compression, 
out  of  their  place,  if  practicable,  and  ajv  and  find  sunshine  and  freedom  aloft, 
propriating  the  choicest  sites  or  the  choi-  And  not  only  dot's  individual  war  with 
cest  resources  for  its  own  behoof.  Wheth-  individual,  and  variety  with  variety,  and 
er  plant  or  animal,  it  apes  the  manners  of  species  with  species,  but  it  would  seem 
VOL.  XLIX.— No.  4  22 
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tiiat  there  is  an  unnatural  propensity  on 
the  part  of  all  improved  breeds  to  exter- 
minalc  the  stock  from  which  they  have 
spnmg.  For  since  the  latter  must  now 
i'nrrv  on  the  struggle  at  a  considerable 
discount,  they  will  gradually  lose  ground, 
and  if  the  two  are  kept  in  constant  con¬ 
flict,  the  parent  line  will  ultimately  be 
ruined,  and  indeed  extinguished  by  the 
younger  race.  “  In  Yorkshire,”  says  Mr. 
l)arwin,  “  it  is  historically  known  that  the 
ancient  black  cattle  were  displaced  by  the 
long  horns,  and  then  these  were  swept 
away  by  the  short  horns  (I  quote  the 
words  of  an  agricultui-al  writer)  as  if  by 
some  murderous  pestilence.” 

Gloomy  work,  the  reader  will  doubtless 
exclaim.  Is  it  not  enough  that  man  is 
ever  battling  with  man,  and  that  beasts  of 
rapine  are  always  prowling  for  prey  ;  but 
must  we  be  told  that  the  same  hostile 
spirit  invades  our  gardens,  makes  havoc 
in  our  groves,  rages  iii  the  very  dove-cot, 
converts  placid  pastures  into  theaters  of 
strife,  and,  in  short,  carries  carnage  into 
every  ' department  of  organic  nature? 
Some  seventy  years  ago  there  was  a  poet 
called  Darwin,  who  charmed  the  public 
by  his  silvery  descriptions  of  the  loves  of 
tlie  plants.  To  him  a  crowded  parterre 
was  a  sort  of  vegetable  pararlise,  where 
roses  flirted  with  roses,  and  the  gay  tulip, 
softened  by  his  amorous  woes,  revealed 
the  state  of  his  affections  to  the  idol  of  his 
heart  in  modest  but  touching  strains. 
Now,  however,  there  comes  a  naturalist 
of  the  same  name,  under  whose  merciless 
philosophy  the  brilliant  inhabitants  of  the 
garden  are  depicted  as  a  band  of  deadly 
antagonists,  all  engaged  in  unnatural  con¬ 
tention,  and  all  prepared  to  starve  their 
own  brethren  to  death  if  the  slightest  ad¬ 
vantage  can  be  secured ! 

But  look  a  little  deeper.  One  good 
consequence,  at  any  rate,  must  result.  In 
this  conflict  the  strong,  the  healthy,  the 
more  vigorous  .alone  will  survive.  Just 
as  the  Spartans  exposed  their  infants,  so 
that  the  feebler  necessarily  succumbed — 
just  as  the  diseases  to  which  childhood  is 
subject  carry  off  the  sicklier  specimens  of 
humanity,  lest  these  should  deteriorate 
the  bre^ — so  Nature  provides  that  the 
hardiest  organisms  shall  generally  prevail 
The  tone  of  the  vegetable  world,  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  kept  up  ! 
to  “  proof’’  by  this  self-regulating  process. ! 
If  a  creature  siiltsists  by  plunder,  the  most  i 
powerful  will  be  the  likeliest  to  flourish  ;  > 


if  a  creature  is  destined  to  serve  as  food 
for  others,  the  fleetest  is  the  most  certain 
to  escape.  Still  further,  it  would  seem, 
according  to  our  author,  that  Nature  is 
ever  laboring  to  improve  her  ))roductions. 
For  if,  on  the  appearance  of  any  valuable 
modification  in  tlie  character  of  a  species, 
she  endeavors  to  perpetuate  it  by  giving 
it  at  once  the  preference  in  the  great  stand¬ 
ing  strife,  what  is  this  but  .an  attempt  to 
equip  the  earth  with  “picked”  plants  and 
“  picked  ”  animals  alone  ? 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  th.at  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Natural  Selection  constitutes  the 
coiner-stone  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  hypothesis. 

Let  us  briefly  recajutulate  his  leading 
views.  Certain  variations  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  domesticated  animals  by  huin.an 
arts  and  human  attentions.  Some  of  the 
breeds  which  have  thus  arisen  exhibit 
such  marked  distinctions,  that  m.any  would 
be  puzzled  to  say,  on  inspecting  them, 
without  a  knowledge  of  their  genealogy, 
w’hether  they  were  mere  offshoots  of  the 
original  stock,  or  members  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  species.  To  assume  th.at  nature 
can  be  loss  ingenious  or  inventive  than 
man  W'ould  be  to  assume  what  is  absurd. 
She  therefore  must  frequently  give  birth 
to  altered  instincts  and  altered  forms. 
These  •  modifications  are  straightway  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  laws  of  natural  selection, 
and  preserved  if  useful,  or  rejected  if  un¬ 
profitable.  Transferred  from  parent  to 
child,  the  peculiarity  becomes  the  distin¬ 
guishing  property  of  a  particular  race. 
Such  a  race  naturalists  have  hitherto  called 
a  varietv,  but  Mr.  Darwin  regards  it  as 
an  incipient  species.  Give  it  time  to  de¬ 
velop  Itself  fully — that  is,  to  add  up  all 
the  little  increments  of  variation  which 
Nature  is  supposed  to  supply — and  it  will 
diverge  so  far  in  character  from  other  de¬ 
rivations  of  the  same  stock,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  ancestor  would  scarcely  recognize 
them  as  his  own  progeny;  at  any  rate, 
his  surprise  would  be  as  great  .as  that  of 
some  old  chieftain  (founder  of  an  ancient 
line)  who,  on  returning  to  earth,  should 
discover  that  one  representative  of  his 
house  w’as  seated  on  a  throne,  and  another 
working  in  a  coal-pit.  In  fact,  according 
to  Mr.  Darwin,  the  palings  which  were 
supposed  to  fence  in  each  species  invisibly 
have  no  virtual  existence  m  Nature — all 
!  is  open  common ;  and  instead  of  presum- 
i  ing  that  an  express  act  of  creation  was  re- 
j  quired  for  the  production  of  each  group, 

I  we  arc  authorized  to  believe  that  the  en- 
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tire  host  of  organisms  we  now  behold, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  have  de¬ 
scended  from  some  half-dozen  progenitors, 
or  even  from  a  single  prototype.  “  I  can 
see  no  limit  to  the  amount  or  change,  to 
the  beanty  .and  infinite  complexity  of  the 
coiidaptations  between  .all  organic  beings 
one  with  another,  and  with  their  physical 
conditions  of  life,  which  may  bo  eftected 
in  th3  long  course  of  time  by  Nature’s 
power  of  selection.” 

Now,  wh.at  conclusion  must  be  drawn 
from  Mr.  Darwin’s  production?  We 
have  read  it  with  a  feeling  of  unfeigned 
respect  for  his  learning  and  abilities ;  we 
have  read  it  with  the  fullest  disposition 
to  be  conviticed  by  his  arguments  and 
converted  by  his  facts;  but  wo  close  it 
with  a  very  strong  impression  that  the 
case  is  “  not  proven,”  and  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  adduced  is  wholly  insufficient  to 
justify  a  reversal  of  the  .accredited  doc¬ 
trine  th.at  species  are  essentially  immuta¬ 
ble.  Throughout  the  work  we  suspect 
that  the  reader’s  persuasion  will  be — 
“  these  d.ata  may  be  good,  but  they  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  We  are  shooting  at  the  moon,  but 
we  can  never  get  a  fact  to  fiy  higher  th.an 
Mont  Blanc  ;  wo  are  requested  to  believe 
that  the  John  Smiths  have  all  descended 
from  Sesostris,  but  we  have  to  p.atch  up 
their  pedigree  with  numerous  hyjmtheti- 
c.al  imlividuals,  and  after  all  we  can  not 
fairly  trace  the  house  into  Egypt,  let  us 
grope  and  gcnealogize  as  we  will.”  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Darwin’s  volume  contains  a 
mere  abstract  of  the  materials  he  h.as  col¬ 
lected  ;  he  reserves  the  bulk  of  his  facts 
for  a  later  au<l  a  Larger  production.  With 
the  modestj'  of  a  great  mind,  he  admits 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  point  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  work  upon  which  counter 
evidence  may  not  be  advanced,  and  from 
which  counter  conclusions  raa^  not  be  le¬ 
gitimately  deduced.  But  still  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  in(]^uiry — the  process  of 
manufacturing  a  species  demanaing  ages 
for  its  accomplishment,  and  all  direct 
proof  being  apparently  uu.attainablc — we 
can  not  conceive  that  the  best  assembl.age 
of  facts,  however  skillfully  marshaled, 
however  cleverly  supported,  could  do 
more,  under  any  circumstances,  than  bare¬ 
ly  suffice  to  carry  the  probabilities  of  the 
c.ase. 

“  Might  have  been”  is  not  “  must  have  | 
been.”  Patent  as  this  principle  appears, ; 
t  is  ju  St  the  one  which  a  theorist  is  most  I 


apt  to  overlook,  but  which  a  reatlor 
should  be  most  careful  to  remember. 

Now  as  the  power  of  evolving  varieties 
is  the  starting-point  with  Mr.  Darwin,  it 
should  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  his  inferences  are  drawn  from  the 
behavior  ot'  domesticated  plants  .and  ani 
I  mals.  Th.at  these  admit  of  sundry  modi- 
j  fications  no  one  will  venture  to  dispute  ; 
j  but  why  is  it  that  one  creature  is  mild  and 
I  docile,  whilst  another  is  fierce  and  intract- 
'  able ;  that  one  readily  attaches  itself  to 
!  man,  and  becomes,  like  Byron’s  Boat- 
*  swjiin,  his 

“  Firmest  friend, 

The  first  to  welcome,  the  foremost  to  defend,” 

whilst  another  eats  him  up  whenever  he 
can  catch  him,  unprotected,  in  the  jungle 
or  the  desert  ?  The  reason  we  can  not 
exioctly  explain ;  but  this  W’e  do  know, 
that  the  faculty  of  submitting  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  associated  wdth  certain  conditions, 
which  constitute  a  broad  line  of  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  tame  animal  and  the  ir¬ 
reclaimable  animal.  Sheep  and  oxen  are 
quiet  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  living  gre¬ 
gariously,  and  constitutionally  adapted  to 
the  service  of  m.ankind.  Lions  and  tigers 
are  solitary  brutes,  who  would  scorn  to 
feast  on  grass  or  turnips ;  whose  teeth, 
claws,  .and  intestines,  are  purposely  8uite(i 
1  to  a  predatory  existence,  and  who  are  in- 
j  cap.able  of  rendering  any  assistance  to  the 
I  “chief  mammal,”  except  in  drawing  the 
i  car  of  a  mythologlc.al  god,  or  amusing  the 
j  A'isitors  at  feeding-time  in  a  menagerie, 
j  The  domestic  tendencies  of  the  former 
may,  therefore,  well  imply  that  they  are 
more  plastic  in  their  h.abits  and  organiza¬ 
tion  than  the  latter.  If  the  question  bo 
what  man  can  do  in  “  touchmg  up  ”  or 
altering  any  particular  form,  we  naturally 
j  conclude  th.at  the  best  subjects  for  his  ex¬ 
periments  M'ould  be  found  amongst  those 
cre.atures  which  have  boon  specially  as¬ 
signed  for  his  use.  Hence  the  quantum 
ot  variation  produced  in  the  sheep,  the 
ox,  the  horse,  the  dog,  c.an  hardly  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  certain  criterion  of  the  chang¬ 
es  w'hich  may  occur  in  the  bear  or  tlie 
hyena.  If  the  common  bam-fowl  admits 
of  diversified  breeding,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  vulture  must  be  equally  flexible 
in  its  constitution. 

Nor  does  this  principle  of  modification 
apply  with  similar  force  to  all  domesticat¬ 
ed  creatures.  The  cat  will  furnish  us 
with  a  test-case.  Puss  is  certainly  a 
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household  animal ;  she  is  dear  to  mistress¬ 
es  who  have  an  antipathy  to  mice,  and 
dearer  still  to  maiden  ladies  whom  the 
lords  of  creation  have  scandalously  al¬ 
lowed  to  lead  a  solitary  life.  For  these 
reasons,  if  for  no  other,  we  might  expect 
that  the  cat  would  exhibit  almost  as  great 
a  diversity  of  character  as  the  dog.  Hut 
it  is  not  so ;  the  varieties  are  extremely 
limited.  To  keep  up  a  substantive  breed 
is  almost  impracticable.  Mr.  Darwin, 
whilst  acknowledging  the  fact  with  his 
usual  candor,  concludes  that  the  explana¬ 
tion  is  easy.  Puss  is  notoriously  addicted 
to  roaming  at  night.  The  excuse  she 
makes  for  her  conduct  is  that  she  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  moonlight  melody,  and 
that  she  sallies  out  to  practice  music  on 
the  house-tops  with  a  friend  who  lives  at 
the  next  door.  We  know  better,  of 
couree.  From  this  disreputable  habit,  it 
follows,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  that  no 
feline  variety  can  be  upheld  in  its  integri¬ 
ty.  We  can  not,  however,  accept  the 
solution.  To  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty 
of  assuming  that  all  peculiarities  are  ob- 
liter.ated  by  these  promiscuous  unions, 
since  it  is  already  conceded  that  there  are 
few  varieties  to  intermix,  we  think  it 
safer  to  conclude  that  the  cat,  a  semi- 
carnivorous  creature,  possesses  a  less  duc¬ 
tile  organism  than  a  purely  herbivorous 
brute,  and  that  the  species  can  not  be 
broken  up  into  breeds  with  the  same 
readiness  and  permanent  effect. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  adduced 
to  show  that  the  j)ower  of  modification 
differs  even  amongst  the  animals  which 
are  directly  enlisted  in  the  service  of  man. 
We  have  many  diversities  of  horse  in  this 
country,  but  (to  our  credit  be  it  spoken) 
we  are  not  equally  rich  in  asses.  We  do 
not  see  the  asinine  element  appearing  at 
one  time  in  the  sha|>e  of  a  dray-donkey,  and 
at  another  of  a  Shetland  pony  with  long 
e:ir8  and  a  melodious  bray.  Our  author 
intimates  that  the  animal  is  mo.stly  a  poor 
man's  .appurtenance,  and  that  consequent¬ 
ly  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  production 
of  new  breeds.  But  whilst  admitting 
that  the  quadruped  has  no  fa.shionable 
status  in  England,  and  that  ass-fanciers — 
genuine  amateurs  of  the  species — are  un¬ 
known,  we  suspect  that  the  rareness  of 
v.oi'ieties  is  due  to  the  constitutional  in¬ 
flexibility  of  the  brute.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  also  that  most  of  our  domesticated 
insects  are  remarkably  unpNant  in  their 
character.  The  house-8y  is  found  in  com¬ 


pany  with  man  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe,  settling  on  his  nose  whenever 
he  appeaiTS :  the  hive-bee  makes  him  hon¬ 
ey  and  w'ax,  and  lives  as  social  a  li(e  ns  its 
great  superior  ;  yet  these  little  creatures 
never  seem  to  betray  any  instability  of 
organism,  or  to  throw  off  any  new  or  di¬ 
vergent  tribes. 

Further,  it  happens  very  unfortunately 
for  a  theory  which  depends  u|X)n  the  va¬ 
riability  of  domestic  animals,  that  the 
moment  the  care  of  man  is  withdrawn, 
they  exhibit  a  tendency  to  return  to  their 
original  condition.  Symptoms  of  aposta¬ 
sy  appear,  and  the  fallen  creature  resumes 
as  quickly  as  possible  the  ancestral  modes 
of  life.  Let  the  mo.st  polished  race  of 
dogs  be  turned  loose  on  a  desert  island, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two, 
they  will  forget  all  their  good  mannem, 
and  lapse  into  a  state  of  downright  bar¬ 
barism.  Pallas  tells  us  that  the  wild 
horses  of  the  Don  have  8i»ning  from  pro¬ 
genitors  employed  by  Peter  the  Groat  at 
the  siege  of  Azoph  in  1690.  Not  haying 
sufficient  forage  to  maintain  his  chargors, 
they  were  set  at  lilierty,  and  soon  acquir¬ 
ed  the  peculiar  habits  of  their  brethren  (Vf 
the  steppe  and  the  marsh.  Breeders  of 
sheep  know  well  that  sleepless  attention  is 
needful  in  order  to  preserve  a  particular 
“  strain”  in  all  its  purity.  Gardeners  are 
well  aware  that  if  the  refined  flowers  and 
valued  esculents,  which  long  culture  has 
enabled  them  to  produce,  are  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  will  soon  exhibit  a  deplorable 
amount  of  degeneracy.  The  fact  Is,  that 
when  you  hand  a  modified  plant  or  ani¬ 
mal  over  to  “  Nature,”  her  great  object 
appears  to  be  to  obliterate  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  you  have  elicited.  She  seems  to  say  : 
“This  change  is  quite  artificial;  it  may 
be  good  for  the  human  race  —  if  so,  keep 
it  up  by  watchfulnc*8S  and  industry. 
Your  business  is  to  make  the  best  of  crea¬ 
tion  ;  but,  if  you  relax  your  diligence,  I 
shall  probably  expunge  the  novelty,  .and 
restore  the  race  to  its  primitive  condition.” 

But,  waiving  all  minor  i^mints  as  to  the 
v.ariability  of  domesticated  organisms,  the 
next  question  is,  how  far  will  the  fact  of 
such  variability  carry  us  in  our  specula¬ 
tions.  Into  a  new  siweies  ?  That  is  the 
difficulty !  To  say  that  particular  breeds 
can  be  produced  is  nothing.  To  8.ay  that 
these  breeds  m.ay  differ  very  largely  from 
each  other  is  next  to  nothing.  We  have 
a  line  to  throw  across  a  chsism,  and  if  it 
fails  to  rc.ach  the  opiKisite  bank,  though  it 
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fail  by  a  single  yard,  our  labor  is  wholly  | 
lost.  This  is  precisely  the  logical  position  I 
of  Mr.  Darwin.  Say  rather  he  is  like  a 
man  w'ho  would  fain  conclude  that,  be¬ 
cause  a  number  of  piers  project  into  the 
sea  from  the  British  coast,  it  would  be 
quite  practicable  to  prolong  them  light 
across  the  ocean  so  as  to  open  highw'ays  j 
of  intercourse  with  the  shores  of  Franco  i 
and  ilolland.  If  the  question  be  put, 

“  Can  you  lay  your  finger  upon  a  single 
v<ariety  which  has  passed  into  a  genuine 
undeniable  species  —  one  so  marked  that 
no  natunnlLst  would  dream  of  contesting 
its  pretensions  for  a  moment?” — the  an¬ 
swer  must  be  a  melancholy  shake  of  the 
head.  The  number,  or  even  the  oddity 
of  the  breeds  which  may  be  evolved  from 
any  given  stock  should  not  cheat  us  into 
erroneous  conclusions.  There  are  many 
diversities  in  the  human  race,  and  it  is 
|)08sible  that  these  might  be  considerably 
increased  by  skillful  management ;  but 
shouhl  we,  under  any  circumstances,  lie 
justified  in  saying  that  we  ha<l  establish¬ 
ed  a  new'  sjiecies  ?  Siqtpose  that  a  whim¬ 
sical  desjiot  were  to  make  a  law  requiring 
all  the  hunchbacks  throughout  his  domin¬ 
ions  to  intermarry;  and  by  imposing 
severe  |>enalties  on  their  union  with 
othei-s,  ho  were  to  originate  a  race  of  peo¬ 
ple  all  burdened  with  bosses  as  certainly 
as  the  camel  is  with  a  hump  ?  Or  say, 
that  a  monarch  with  a  passion  for  tall 
grenadiers,  like  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  could  grow  whole  armies  of  gi¬ 
gantic  troopt'rs  ?  Or  assume  that,  by 
picking  out  ail  the  remarkably  stout  men 
and  women  who  are  exhibited  at  country 
fairs,  or  who  could  be  collected  from  dif¬ 
ferent  jiarts  of  the  world,  and  then,  by 
pairing  their  issue  for  many  generations, 
we  could  cnhiv!ito  corpulence  in  them  as 
we  do  in  prize  cattle,  and  at  last  establish 
a  succession  of  Daniel  Lamberts  upon  the 
globe?  We  might  even  imagine  a  race 
of  living  Apollos  and  Venuses — beings  so 
noble  in  limb  and  beautiful  in  aspect  that 
it  would  seem  trea.sonable  to  class  them 
with  the  stunted  E.'<quimaui,  or,  still 
w’orse,  w’ith  the  shapeless  and  degraded 
Bosjesm.aii.  But  what  of  all  this  ?  Why, 
if  every  individual  on  the  jdanet  were  the 
sole  representative  of  a  particular  breed, 
we  should  not  have  added  a  single  new 
species  to  the  genus  Homo.  All  might 
still  comply  with  the  great  specific  test, 
and,  by  intorinarrylng,  perpetuate  them¬ 
selves  in  their  posterity.  ! 


But,  secondly,  the  question  is  not  as  to 
the  amount  of  change  which  man  is  com¬ 
petent  to  produce.  The  formation  of  a 
new  species  is  supposed  to  be  effected  by 
Nature  herself.  Now,  wo  can  readily 
comprehend  how'  a  fancier  of  cattle  may 
cherish  any  peculiarity  which  appears. 
If  he  wishes  to  procure  a  race  of  oxen 
with  long  horns,  or  sheep  with  fine  wool, 
he  must  mate  them  with  specimens  in 
whom  the  same  characters  are  displayed, 
and  then,  by  long  continued  selection,  a 
property,  otherwise  fugitive,  may  bo  ar¬ 
rested  and  embodied  in  a  definite  breed. 
But  how  are  brutes  to  accomplish  this  for 
themselves?  What  is  there  to  induce 
two  creatures,  leaving  some  slight  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  organization  to  pair  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  progeny  any  more  than  there  is 
to  induce  a  gentleman  with  a  Homan 
nose  to  make  an  offer  to  a  lady,  simply 
because  she  has  a  Homan  nose  as  well  ? 
The  only  self-acting  agency  of  any  import¬ 
ance  to  which  Mr.  Darwin  refers  is  that 
of  “  sexual  selection.”  The  stronger  and 
more  courageous  the  creature,  the  more 
readily  will  it  succeed  in  its  struggle  for 
a  temporary  partner.  After  a  battle,  the 
feebler  chanticleer  retires  from  the  yard, 
and  leaves  his  competitor  in  peaceful 
ownership  of  the  flock.  But  the  result  is 
not  ruled  by  any  question  of  modification 
in  foim  or  habit.  All  that  we  can  say  is, 
that  the  fowl  which  has  the  sharpest  spurs 
or  greatest  pluck,  the  stag  which  has  the 
thickest  skull  or  the  largest  antlers,  the 
male  salmon  which  h.as  the  most  powerful 
hooked  jaw,  pos-scsses  the  best  chance  of 
continuing  its  race.  But,  whether  any 
j)eculiarity  of  breed  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  offspring  is  a  matter  which  is  no 
more  put  in  issue  by  the  success  of  the 
stronger  suitor  than  it  would  be  by  the 
success  of  the  weaker. 

Nor  is  the  grand  struggle  for  place  and 
preeminence  upon  which  Mr.  Darwin  lays 
so  much  stress  sufficient  to  supply  the 
hiatus  in  his  argument.  Correct  as  the 
principle  undoubtedly  is  in  many  respects, 

Sind  earlier  n.aturalists  than  himself  have 
epicted  the  great  warfare  of  organisms 
Avith  similar  force,)  it  is  plain  that  victory 
is  not  a  question  of  simple  divergence  from 
the  primitive  type.  We  can  not  see  how 
the  addition  of  several  tail-feathers  to  the 
pigeon,  or  of  a  tuft  to  the  breast  of  the 
turkey-cock,  could  bettor  the  fortunes  of 
these  animals  in  the  b.attle  of  life.  So  tri¬ 
fling  are  all  modifications  when  they  first 
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appear — so  many  ages  are  required  to  give 
tl»em  any  prominence  by  means  of  natural 
selection  ^ono — that  to  expect  any  im¬ 
mediate  results  would  be  like  saying  that 
a  single  penny,  added  to  the  capital  of  a 
inercliant,  should  enable  him  to  outstrip 
all  his  brother  merchants  in  the  race  for 
opulence.  When  the  locale  of  a  creature 
is  changed,  M’hen  it  is  transported  from 
one  country  to  another,  or  from  a  moun¬ 
tainous  region  to  the  plains,  certain 
changes  will  ensue  in  its  clothing  or  in  its 
habits,  in  order  that  it  may  adapt  itself  to 
its  altered  environment.  But  these  are 
forced  upon  it  by  the  climate  ;  for  other¬ 
wise  it  must  speedily  perish,  and  even 
when  accomplished,  they  only  suffice,  if 
they  do  suffice,  to  place  it  on  the  same 
level  of  security  as  the  aboriginal  tribes. 

Further,  it  is  not  only  necessary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Darwin,  that  nature  should 
select  a  ])eculiarity,  but  she  must  augment 
it.  For  ages  she  must  contrive  to  accumu¬ 
late  little  items  of  divergence  until  they 
attain  sufficient  magnitude  and  importance 
to  constitute  a  separate  species.  Now, 
granting  that  there  were  any  guarantee 
for  the  transmission  of  a  particular  oddity 
from  generation  to  generation — and  here 
we  have  another  hitch  in  the  argument — 
what  assurance  do  we  possess  that  this 
oddity  will  be  gradually  increased  ?  None 
whatever.  Instances  have  occurred  in 
which  children  have  been  bom  with  six 
fingers  on  the  hand.  Let  a  case  of  this 
sort  arise  in  England,  and  suppose  that  by 
searching  the  world  round  we  discov'er  a 
person  of  the  opposite  sex  with  a  similar 
surplus  in  the  digits.  We  tell  them  they 
ought  to  marry  for  the  good  of  science. 
They  are  obliging,  and  do  marry  for  the 
good  of  science.  Physiologists  are  on  the 
alert,  and  look  forward  to  the  results  with 
considerable  interest.  To  their  great  de¬ 
light  we  will  say  that  an  extra  finger  crops 
out  in  several  children  in  succession.  We 
will  go  further.  Perhaps  the  grandchild¬ 
ren  and  most  of  their  progeny  are  similar¬ 
ly  characterized.  But  what  then?  We 
do  not  expect  that  Nature  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  add  seventh  digit  to  their  hands; 
still  less  that  she  will  continue  to  augment 
the  number  until  the  owners  are  able  to 
accomplish  an  unlimited  quantity  of  pick¬ 
ing  and  stealing  if  they  think  proper. 
Doubtless  were  a  real  Briareus  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  Mr.  Darwin  would  explain  his 
existence  by  saying  that  he  was  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  race  (nearly  extinct)  which 
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I  had  gone  on  producing  hands,  until  a  hun¬ 
dred  had  accumulated  on  each  of  their 
'  frames.  We  are  well  aware  that  our  an- 
I  thor  would  insist  upon  treating  a  tribe  of 
I  six-fingered  individuals  as  a  separate 
!  species,  but  no  one  doubts  that  their  unions 
!  with  the  ordinary  sons  and  daughters  of 
j  men  would  be  just  as  productive  as  in  five- 
fingered  matches,  and  that,  unless  the 
breed  were  forcibly  insulate^l,  the  anomaly 
I  W'ould  eventually  vani.sh.  But  if  Mr.  Dar- 
i  win  prefers  a  more  limited  illustration,  we 
would  ask  whether,  in  case  an  exaggerated 
1  nose  were  to  appear  in  a  family,  wouhl 
there  be  any  reason  to  expect  th.at  it 
I  would  continue  to  increase  in  bulk,  as  it 
1  was  handed  down  from  parent  to  chihl, 
until  it  attained  treble  the  ordinary  di- 
)  mensions  ? 

And  not  only  is  proof  wanting  that 
there  exists  any  tendency  to  capitalize  a 
ixjculiarity — to  fund  it,  as  it  were,  in  the 
shape  of  a  new'  species — but  the  absence 
of  all  those  measures  which  enable  men  to 
rear  a  particular  stock  must  render  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  raise  and  preserve  a 
distinct  variety  by  purely  matural  means. 
Animals  w'ill  intennix,  if  left  to  themselves. 
There  is  small  chance,  therefore,  that  any 
minute  element  of  divergence  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  expand  until  it  becomes  the  dom¬ 
inant  quality  of  a  race.  We  have  seen 
that,  when  Mr.  Darwin  has  to  explain  why 
cats  present  so  few  varieties,  he  points  to 
their  habits  of  promiscuous  intercourse  as 
a  sufficient  solution.  But  this  theory  is 
so  clastic,  that  it  sometimes  takes  in  the 
most  opposite  cases,  and  even  fattens  upon 
facts  which  w’e  should  deem  positive  poi¬ 
son.  He  admits  that  isolation  is  an  im¬ 
portant  item  in  the  process  of  natural 
selection,  for  it  is  by  that  means  only  that 
intercrosses  can  be  prevented  amongst 
cre.atures  of  the  same  character ;  but  he  im¬ 
mediately  asserts  that  large  and  open 
areas,  where  intercrosses  must  necessarily 
abound,  are  still  more  favorable  to  the 
pniduction  of  permanent  species. 

In  fact,  we  can  not  but  think  that  one 
of  the  frailest  parts  of  the  theory  is  the 
office  which  our  talented  author  assigns 
to  Nature  in  the  cultivation  of  physical 
peculiarities. 

“  As  man  can  produce,  and  certainly  has  pro¬ 
duced,  a  great  result  by  his  methodical  and  un¬ 
conscious  means  of  selection,  what  may  not  Na¬ 
ture  effect?  Man  can  act  only  on  external  and 
visible  characters.  Nature  cares  nothing  for 
appearances,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
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useful  to  any  being.  She  can  act  on  every  in¬ 
ternal  organ,  on  every  sliade  of  constitutional 
difference,  on  the  whole  machinery  of  life.  Man 
selects  only  for  his  own  good ;  Nature  only  for 
that  of  the  being  which  she  tends.  Every  se¬ 
lected  character  is  fully  exercised  by  her ;  and 
the  being  is  placed  under  well-suited  conditions 
of  life.  .Man  keeps  the  natives  of  many  climates 
in  the  same  country  ;  he  seldom  exercises  each 
selected  character  in  some  peculiar  and  fitting 
manner;  he  feeds  a  long  and  a  short-beaked 
pigeon  on  the  same  food ;  he  does  not  exercise 
a  long-backed  or  long-legged  quadruped  in  any 
peculiar  manner ;  he  exposes  sheep  with  long 
and  short  wool  to  the  same  climate.  He  does 
not  allow  the  most  vigorous  males  to  struggle 
for  the  females.  He  does  not  rigidly  destroy  all 
inferior  animals,  but  protects,  during  each  vary¬ 
ing  season,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  all  his  pro¬ 
ductions.  He  often  begins  his  selection  by 
some  half-monstrous  form,  or  at  least  by  some 
modifications  prominent  enough  to  catch  his  eye 
or  to  l)e  plainly  useful  to  him.  Under  nature, 
the  slightest  difference  of  structure  or  constitu¬ 
tion  may  well  turn  the  nicely-balanced  scale  in 
the  struggle  fur  life,  and  so  preserved.  How 
flueting  are  the  wishes  and  efforts  of  man  !  how 
short  his  time !  and,  consequently,  how  poor 
will  his  products  be  compared  with  those  accu¬ 
mulated  by  nature  during  whole  geological 
periods !  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  Nature’s 
{(nsluctions  should  be  far  truer  in  character  than 
man's  productions ;  that  they  should  be  infinite¬ 
ly  better  adapted  by  the  most  complex  conditions 
of  life,  and  should  plainly  bear  the  stamp  of  far 
higher  workmanship  — P.  83. 

Now,  in  tliis  there  is  something  w'hich, 
coming  from  many  men  at  least,  W'C  shouKl 
venture  to  call  willfully  perverse.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Mr.  Darwin,  we  are  content 
to  a.scribe  it  to  the  flickering  vision  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  mental  retina  when  a  person 
has  long  lived  in  the  glare  of  a  favorite 
theory.  He  conjures  up  a  itersonal  prin¬ 
ciple  under  the  designation  of  “  Nature,” 
and  seems  to  assume  that  this  power  is 
constantly  controlling  the  atlairs  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  every  plant  and  beast  as  if  they 
were  the  objects  of  its  direct  and  unrclax- 
ing  attention,  (iood,  very  good,  if  the 
term  “  Nature”  be  rightly  defined  ;  but 
if  we  are  expected  to  believe  that  a  field, 
when  abandoned  to  the  weeds,  or  a  race 
of  quadrupeds,  when  turned  out  of  society 
and  allowed  to  run  wild,  is  taken  under 
the  care  of  any  intelligent  power  which 
modulates  physical  circumstances,  as  man 
c:m  do  by  virtue  of  his  volition,  we  must 
demur  to  this  poetical  but  unscientific  con¬ 
clusion.  It  is  precisely  because  “  Nature” 
wants  the  methodical  means  of  selection 


I  which  man  posse.sses  that  we  are  precludeil 
from  expecting  the  methodical  results 
which  man  produces.  Singularly  enough, 
one  great  object  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory 
is  to  refute  the  idea  that  an  inde)>endent 
act  of  creation  was  requisite  for  the  origin 
of  each  species.  Yet,  spite  of  this  belief, 
he  seems  to  recognize  the  presence  of 
some  voluntary  principle  which  is  inces¬ 
santly  occupied  in  cultivating  small  physi¬ 
cal  modifications,  nursing  profitable  pecu¬ 
liarities,  and  extinguishing  old  or  superan¬ 
nuated  races. 

Thirdly,  the  theory  is  one  which  admits 
of  little  verification.  From  its  very  nature, 
and  from  the  enonnous  intervals  of  time 
required  for  the  evolution  of  a  new  spee’es, 
it  is  obvious  that  few  facts  in  our  posession 
c«n  be  brought  to  throw  any  direct  and 
decided  light  u{)on  the  question.  But  it 
so  happens  that  there  are  two  sets  of  data 
— the  one  modern,  the  other  ancient — by 
which  we  may  test  the  hypothesis ;  and 
both  of  these  api>ear  to  us  to  be  complete¬ 
ly  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Darwin’s  views. 

There  is  hybridism.  If  we  cross  an  an¬ 
imal  of  one  s|)ecies  with  an  animal  of  an¬ 
other  species,  they  m.ay  breed,  but  the 
issue  will  be  incapable  of  continuing  its 
kind.  The  horse  and  ass  will  produce  a 
mule ;  but  mules,  when  paired  with  each 
other,  are  notoriously  infertile.*  Their 
sterility  does  not  aiise  from  any  accidental 
circumstances,  but  is  due  to  the  imperfect 
condition  of  the  reproductive  organs.  It 
is  pretty  much  the  same  with  plants.  As 
a  general  rule,  prolific  progeny  can  not  bt^ 
obtained  from  the  illegitimate  issne  of  two 
alien  species.  Kblreuter  and  Gartner,  the 
two  great  experimentalists  on  this  subject, 
aflinned  that  the  principle  admitted  of  no 
exceptional  cases,  and  that,  whenever  hy- 
biids  did  really  propagate,  it  was  only  by 
marrying  with  an  individual  of  the  pure 
stock  for  the  occasion.  It  is  true  that  the 
observations  of  the  lion,  and  Rev.  W. 
Herbert,  in  regard  to  vegetables  of  kin¬ 
dred  species,  are  somewhat  hostile  to  this 
conclusion.  But,  so  far  as  the  animal 
w'orld  is  concerned,  Mr.  Darwin  himself 
admits  it  to  be  doubtful  whether  any  caso 
of  “  a  perfectly  fertile  hybrid  can  b(^ 
considered  as  thoroughly  authenticated.’’ 


*  Eirregium,  Minctumque  virom  si  cerno,  bi- 
membri 

lloo  inonktrum  puero,  vel  minnti  sab  aratru 
Piscibua  inventu  et  fcet»  comparo  mulae. — 

Juvenal. 
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And  even  if  the  characteristic  sterility  of 
these  tnoDgrel  products  admits  of  mitiga¬ 
tion,  it  is  only  when  they  are  subjected  to 
the  domesticating  influences  of  man,  for 
Nature  will  do  nothing  in  this  particular 
to  tavor  the  theorist's  views.  She  sets  her 
seal  of  reprobation  upon  all  unions  between 
creatures  whose  structure  and  functions 
are  clearly  distinct.  A  feeling  of  aversion 
has  been  implanted,  as  if  to  show  tliat 
they  were  never  intended  to  coalesce. 
Left  to  themselves,  there  is  no  chance  that 
the  mare  w'ill  ever  bring  forth  a  hare,  as 
Herodotus  reports,  or  that  quadrupeds  of 
various  kinds,  as  Aristotle  relates,  when 
compelled  to  collect  in  the  Libyan  deserts 
around  the  springs  will  engender  a  variety 
of  now  forms ;  w'lience  the  proverb  o« 
AiflvTj  iftepei  Ti  Koivov.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  well  known  that  individuals  belonging 
to  the  same  variety,  or  to  difierent  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  same  species,  can  be  united  in 
the  bonds  of  wedlock  without  the  slightest 
difliculty.  Surely  this  is  an  intimation  on 
the  part  pf  Nature  that,  whilst  all  liberty 
is  given  w'ithin  certain  limits,  it  is  not  her 
purpose  that  the  partition-walls  of  species 
should  be  broken  down  merely  to  intro¬ 
duce  mongrel  and  unproductive  breeds. 

The  other  set  of  data  to  which  we  a<l- 
verted  are  the  fossil  relics  of  the  primeval 
earth.  If  any  one  were  to  ask  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  to  take  us  into  Nature's  workshop, 
and  show  ns  a  new'  species  in  the  act  of 
evolution,  or  an  old  one  in  the  course  of 
extinction,  he  w’ould  very  properly  reply : 
“  No ;  this  is  a  work  which  extends  over 
.ages,  and  I  can  not  give  you  any  evidence 
which  you  will  consider  conclusive."  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  the  ecology  of  the 
w'hole  pre-Adamite  jieriod  is  chronicled 
in  the  rocks  of  our  globe.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  we  may  expect  to  discover  proofs  of 
the  mode  in  which  s|>ecie8  have  really 
arisen.  Now,  many  tests  might  be  adopt¬ 
ed.  Some  geologists,  like  D'Orbigny, 
have  classified  the  organic  remains  of  the 
earth  into  a  series  of  nearly  thirty  stages, 
alleging  that  its  flora  and  fauna  have  l^en 
destroyed  a  corresponding  number  of 
times.  On  each  occasion  it  is  affirmed 
that  a  new  staflT  of  plants  and  animals  w'as 
produced,  and  that  these  w'cre  the  result 
of  a  <listinct  creative  command.  But  as 
many  other  geologists  deny  that  there  has 
been  any  solution  of  continuity  in  the 
cose,  it  w’ould  scarcely  be  fair  to  submit 
]llr.  Darwin's  theory  to  a  criterion  which, 
if  correct,  w’ould  crush  it  in  a  moment. 


Waiving  scores  of  kindred  questions, 
however,  we  have  a  right  to  aay :  “  How 
do  you  account  for  the  multitudes  of 
j  species  w'hich  did  suddenly  appear  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  in  the  w'orld's  history  ? 
Where  do  you  find  the  true  originals  — 
the  archetypal  animals  —  from  whom  ail 
the  existing  as  well  as  defunct  species 
have  been  derived  ?"  Mr.  Darwin's  an¬ 
swer  is  remarkable.  The  lower  Silurian 
strata  are  generally  supposed  to  afford 
the  first  evidences  of  organic  life ;  but  the 
author  boldly  affirms  tliat,  long  before 
the  deposition  of  these  beds,  probably  for 
ages  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  the 
fossiliferous  eras,  “the  world  swarmed 
with  living  creatures."  A  happier  device 
for  a  speculator  could  scarcely  have  been 
adopted  ;  for  since  all  trace  of  these  pre- 
Silurian  organisms  has  been  destroyed, 
Mr.  Darwin  has  thus  provided  a  place  of 
retreat  for  his  theory,  w’here  it  may  nestle 
in  perfect  security  whenever  he  is  hotly 
ursued.  For  it  is  quite  conijMJtent  for 
im  to  contend  that,  if  these  earlier  relics 
luid  been  preserved,  they  would  have  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  all  the  evidence  he  re¬ 
quired.  Should  John  Smith  maintain  the 
pedigree  which  might  have  proved  his 
descent  from  King  Sesostris  wa.s  burnt  in 
the  Alexandri.an  Library,  could  you  be  so 
uncivil  as  to  tell  him  tliat  it  would  not 
have  bettered  his  case  even  had  it  survived 
that  bigoted  conflagration  ? 

Take,  however,  the  rocks  w'hose  con¬ 
tents  really  continue  unoblitorated.  These 
should  necessarily  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  theory  by  supplying  us  with 
numerous  intermediate  links  between  one 
organism  and  another,  for  “  if  species  have 
descended  from  other  species  by  insensi¬ 
bly  fine  gradations,"  w’e  m.ay  expect  to 
discover  “  innumerable  transitional  forms.” 
But  our  author  is  at  once  compelled  to 
.admit  that  such  transitional  forms  are  not 
to  be  found.  The  fossiliferous  rocks  are 
relentless  on  this  point.  They  won’t  pro¬ 
tect  his  theory  from  “  the  gravest  objec¬ 
tion  ”  W'hich  can  be  urged.  What  is  to 
be  done  ?  In  this  extremity,  Mr.  Darwin 
simply  challenges  the  completeness  of  the 
geological  book.  Like  a  tom  and  muti¬ 
lated  volume  of  natural  history,  sundry 
figures,  pl^^,  and  even  chapters,  are 
w'anting ;  and,  therefore,  the  series  of 
animals  which  it  discloses  is  imperfect  and 
inexact.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
earth’s  strata  has  been  explored ;  if  the 
:  rest  W'ere  properly  examined,  all  the 
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missing  links  might  be  detected,  and 
then - 

Many  other  points  we  have  penciled  for 
consideration.  Some  inaccuracies,  too, 
,  might  have  called  for  remark  ;  but  these 
it  18  never  a  grateful  task  to  notice.  A 
ft*w  words,  also,  on  the  theological  aspect 
of  the  question,  would  not,  perhajis,  h.ave 
been  entirely  misplaced.  But  exhausted 
space  compels  us  to  conclude.  In  doing 
this,  however,  let  us  not  fail  to  express 
our  high  appreciation  of  a  book  which  is 
novel  in  its  scope,  thonghtful  in  its  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  eminently  enterprising  in 
its  philosophy.  It ’is  certJiinly  one  of  the 
most  candid  productions  we  have  perused. 
So  deeply  is  the  volume  impregnated 
with  this  virtue,  that  the  author  some¬ 


times  appeal's  to  be  arguing  “  dead  ” 
against  himself.  And  if  we  can  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  a  certain  slipperiness  of  logic 
—  due,  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  to  the 
very  largeness  of  the  concessions  he  is 
induced  to  make  —  we  gladly  remember 
that  Mr.  Darwin  has  had  to  grope  his 
way  along  a  dark  and  arduous  {latfa,  and 
to  battle  with  a  host  of  difficulties,  be¬ 
neath  which  a  less  confident  and  valorous 
inquirer  W’ould  undoubtedly  have  suc¬ 
cumbed.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  an¬ 
other  naturalist  of  note,  Mr.  Wallace, 
whilst  pursuing  a  track  of  his  own,  has 
simultaneously  arrived  at  the  same  general 
result  as  this  able  and  adventurous  phi¬ 
losopher. 


from  the  Dablln  CnlTertUy  Magoilno. 

VONVED  THE  DANE-COUNT  OF  ELSINORE.* 


THE  KING’b  CAlUi. 

Mt'011  about  the  same  hour  of  the  same 
day  that  Vonved  and  his  crew  were  try¬ 
ing  their  guilty  shipmate,  far  off  oo  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Baltic,  Bertel  Rov- 
sing  and  his  little  friend  Wilhelm  Vinter- 
dalen  arrived  at  the  house  of  Wilhelm’s 
mother.  It  was  a  long  walk  from  the 
castle,  for  they  had  first  to  traverse  the 
entire  length  of  the  straggling  town,  and 
then  to  pursue  a  pathway  winding  along 
the  indentations  of  the  shore,  until  they 
roivched  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
bay,  where,  at  least  an  English  mile  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  last  house  of  the  suburbs 
of  Svendborg,  and  nearly  three  miles 
from  the  old  castle,  rose  a  beautiful  little 
green  hill,  of  an  almost  perfect  dome- 
shape,  on  the  summit  of  which  stood  a 
small  yet  handsome  villa-like  residence, 
built  of  solid  beams  of  puie,  laid  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  caulked  between  the  seams  like 
the  planking  of  a  ship,  in  a  true  Scandi¬ 
navian  fashion.  The  hill,  or  mount,  had 
been  leveled  at  top  so  as  to  form  a  circu- 


*  Continued  from  page  212. 


lar  plane  about  a  hundred  and  fifly  feet 
in  diameter.  In  the  center  of  this  “  table¬ 
land”  was  the  house,  and  the  ground 
around  it  was  tastefully  occupied  with 
fruit  and  flower-gardens,  a  hot-house,  and 
a  fish-pond,  the  whole  being  inclosed  by 
a  broad  ring  or  belt  of  evergreen  shrubs 
which  fringed  the  rim  of  the  hill-crown. 
Easy  access  to  the  house  was  provided  by 
broad  steps  cut  in  the  southern  slope  of 
the  mount  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  sbiirs,  divid¬ 
ed  into  flights  by  an  occasional  terrace, 
and  every  step  was  carpeted  with  the 
freshest  verdure.  The  whole  appearance 
of  the  mount,  and  the  tree-embosomed 
residence  on  its  summit,  was  exceedingly 
striking  and  romantic.  The  elevation  of 
the  hill  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
immediately  surrounding  its  base,  was 
probably  over  a  hundred  feet,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  it  was  remarkably 
symmetrical  in  its  proportions,  being  in 
the  shape  of  an  obtuse  cone.  Nature 
often  performs  strange  freaks,  and  this 
might  be  one  of  them  ;  but  the  tradition 
of  the  locality  asserted  the  reverse.  In 
other  words,  the  natives  of  the  vicinity 
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firmly  believed  that  the  beautiful  little 
bill  was  of  purely  artificial  formation,  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  wa.s  simply  an  enormous 
gravsted  or  cairn,  erected  in  very  ancient 
days  by  the  labor  of  thousands  of  hands, 
to  mark  the  sjwt  where  some  mighty 
Viking  was  interred.  Hence  it  was  known 
as  the  Konge-drav,  literally  King’s  Grave, 
or,  as  it  may  be  freely  vet  faithfully  ren¬ 
dered,  King’s  Cairn,  ^lertain  it  is,  that 
whether  this  beautiful  little  hill  was  a 
creation  of  nature  or  the  work  of  man,  it 
bad  been  a  noted  traditional  mount  for  at 


I  less  yet  palpable  horror  henceforth  brood- 
!  ed  over  the  house,  and  the  hill  which  it 
i  crowned.  “Sell  it?  Yes,  you  would 
:  doubtless  be  very  happy  to  sell  it,  b\it 
who  will  buy  it?  Not  we — not  any  body 
who  knows  its  history.’  So  said  the 
people  of  Svendborg — and  they  meant 
I  and  felt  what  they  said.  The  house  re- 
!  mained  unsold,  and  the  servants  of  its 
'  murdered  builder  refused  to  live  in  charge 
of  it,  asserting  that  they  were  frightened 
!  o’ nights  by  unearthly  sounds  ami  sights. 
The  house  was  then  closed  —  the  dor^rs 


least  five  centuries,  during  which  i>ro-  '  kwked  —  the  shutters  nailed  up.  The 
longed  period  its  form  contined  nn.al- '  ghosts,  the  apparitions,  the  evil  phantoms, 
tered ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  and  the  |>erturbed  spirit  of  the  ancient 
present  century  a  local  magnate,  Herr  Viking  had  it  all  to  themselves ! 

Salvien,  purchased  it  and  a  few  acres  of  i  In  this  melancholy  st.ate  of  abandon- 
the  grazing  ground  surrounding  its  base,  ;  ment  and  «lesolation,  the  romantic  little 
from  the  llaron  of  Svendborg,  and  cut  |  villa  remained  year  after  year.  Nobody 
off  the  peak  or  summit  of  its  cone  to  would  buy  it— nobody  would  dwell  in  it 
form  a  plane  whereon  he  built  the  resi- i — nobody  would  even  .approach  the  cairn 
deuce  described.  Herr  Salvien  was  an  after  nightfall.  The  place  was  accurse«l. 
ehlerly  bachelor,  and  a  noted  antiquary.  I  Weeds  smothered  its  garden-plots  ;  green 
1‘oasibly  his  predilections  as  such  induced  !  moss  and  ivy  grew  over  its  mildewed 
him  to  choose  this  singular  site  for  his  I  walls ;  and  a  doleful  pair  of  horned  hoot¬ 
dwelling.  He  lived  here  very  happily  for  1  ing  owls  permanently  roosted  in  an  alcove 
ten  or  a  dozen  years,  but  one  morning  in  i  over  its  principal  doorway,  and  a  very 
the  depth  of  winter,  after  a  night  of  fear-  ;  judicious  choice  of  residence  it  doubtless 
ful  storm,  he  was  found  dead  in  bed — his  !  proved,  for  swarms  of  sparrows  colonized 
bead  almost  severed  from  his  body.  At  the  projecting  eaves  and  fantastic  gables, 
first  it  was  snpjxtsed  that  he  had  commit-  j  and  legions  of  mice  established  their  head- 
te<i  suicide,  but  the  doctors  unanimously  quarters  .aroun<l  the  lower  walls,  so  that 
declared  that  a  feeble  old  man  could  not  !  their  Serene  Highnesses  of  the  Alcove 
pctssibly  self  inflict  such  a  ghastly  incision  ;  I  lived  in  an  Owlislt  Paradise,  ai\d  feasted 
moreover,  neither  razor  nor  knife  was  dis-  j  on  the  sparrows  and  mice  during  the 
covered  in  the  room,  and  the  corpse  re-  i  night,  whereby  they  soon  grew  majestic- 
posed  in  bed  in  a  natural  posture,  with  I  ally  fat  and  lazy,  and  all  day  long  they 
the  arms  extended  on  each  side  beneath  '  nestled  together,  dozing  and  blinking, 
the  coverlet.  Evidently  Herr  Salvien  '  and  occasionally  indulging  in  a  screech 
h.ad  been  crucllv  murdered  in  his  sleep,  and  a  hoot  to  express  their  profound  mu- 
aud  h.ad  died  without  a  struggle.  Mur- I  tual  conviction  that  their  lines  had  indecil 
dered  by  whom?  Hy  robbers?  No ;j  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  Ah  !  the  owl  is 
not  a  single  article  in  his  room,  nor  else- 1  verily  a  sago  creature,  and  the  ancicnls 
where,  was  missing,  lly  his  owm  serv-  i  did  well  to  figure  it  as  the  bird  of  Mi- 
ants?  They  were  strictly  examined  and  nerva. 

jironounced  innocent.  Murdered  for  re-  In  absolute  despair,  the  Gliick.stadt 
venge?  He  had  not  an  enemy  in  the  i  owmers  of  the  villa  of  King’s  Cairn  of- 
world.  His  fate  was  an  impenetrable  '  fered  it  rent  free  for  a  year  to  whoever 
mystery ;  but  to  this  day  the  people  of  ■  tvould  reside  in  it,  prudeiitly  hoping  by 
Svendborg  sometimes  allude  to  it,  and  j  this  means  to  dissipate  the  superstitions 
darkly  hint  that  it  was  a  visible  judgment  I  dread  in  which  it  was  enshrouded.  In 
on  him  for  irreverently  building  his !  vain.  The  imorest  inhabitant  of  Svend- 
honse  on  the  cairn  of  an  ancient  Viking!  :  borg  refused  to  domicile  himself  on  the 
The  heirs  of  Herr  S.alvien  resided  at '  cairn,  vowing  that  he  would  not  dwell  on 
Gliickstadt  in  Holstein,  .and  they  at  once  !  it  even  if  liberally  i»aid  to  do  so.  Tims 
ordered  the  King’s  Cairn  to  be  sold :  an  the  evil  spirits,  and  the  mice,  and  the 
order  earily  given,  but  not  by  any  means  spari'ows,  .and  their  Serene  and  Imiwrial 
easy  to  be  carried  into  effect.  A  name-  ■  Highnesses  the  owls,  still  remsuned  the 
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undisturbed  tenants  of  the  villa,  and 
doubtless  were  a  very  happy  and  united 
family,  (whilst  the  sun  shone  but  who 
can  fore.see  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ? 
Men  can  not :  nor  even  owls.  One  fine 
morning,  to  the  incredulous  amazement ! 
of  the  locality,  the  rumor  spread  that ! 
M  ids  Neilsen,  a  well-known  fisherman, 
had  accepted  the  offer  to  reside  at  King’s 
Cairn  rent  free  for  a  twelvemonth  and 
a  day.  Incredible  as  the  news  sounded, 
it  was  nevertheless  quite  true.  Honest 
Mads  presented  a  letter  to  the  Svendborg  i 
agent  of  the  ownei-s  of  King’s  Cairn, 
which  he  had  received  direct  from  them,  i 
whereby  he  was  authorized  and  emjiow- 
ered  to  occupy  the  villa,  and  the  agent 
was  ordereil  to  forthwith  put  it  in  a  com 
fortable  state  of  repair  for  his  residence. 
How  was  it  that  such  a  man  as  Mads 
Neilsen  had  been  thus  specially  communi- 
catetl  with  by  the  owners?  asked  the 
gossips  of  Svendborg.  And  what  could 
have  induced  him  to  accept  their  offer  ? 
M  ids  ostensibly  made  no  secret  of  his 
own  share  in  the  affair.  A  friend  of  his 
(lo/io  was  that  friend  ?  queried  the  gos- 
•Ips ;  but  Mads  gave  an  oracular,  that  is 
to  say,  an  exceedingly  vague  and  utterly 
unsatisfactory  response)  had  recommend¬ 
ed  him  to  the  proprietors  at  Gliickstadt, 
and  the  latter  had  promised  him  a  fee  of 
fitly  specie  dollars  at  the  expiration  of 
his  year’s  rent-free  sojourn.  He  admitted 
(with  an  air  of  ing.mHousmodesty)that  but 
for  this  tempting  pro.spective  reward,  he 
never  could  have  mustered  resolution  to 
defy  the  perturbed  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Viking,  to  say  nothing  of  the  angry  ghost 
of  yioor  old  murdered  Herr  Salvien. 

The  gossips  of  Svendborg  enjoy  the 
richly  deserved  rejmtation  of  being  as 
kjen-scented  and  as  far-sighted  as  any  in 
Ills  Danish  Majesty’s  scattered  domin¬ 
ions,  .and  they  unanimously  agreed  that 
aithough  Mads  Neilsen  might  speak  the 
truth,  yet  th.at  he  assuredly  did  so  with 
considerable  mental  reservation.  All  their 
practiced  skill  in  cross-examination,  how'- 
ever,  was  vainly  exercised  on  the  cunning 
fisherman.  He  had  said  all  he  meant  to 
6  ly,  .all  he  was  willing  to  say,  all  he 
thought  it  politic  to  say,  and  he  was 
much  too  wary  and  to  stubborn  to  yield 
one  iota  more  of  information  in  answer  to 
the  artful  and  insidious  interrogations  of 
the  most  accomplished  newsmongers  in 
all  Denmark.  “  Ah  !”  sighed  the  baffled 
and  crest-fallen  gossips,  green  with  sjiite 


at  their  unp.aralleled  defeat,  “if  the 
wretch  only  had  aw'ife!”  Unfortunately 
(for  them)  Mads  had  not  a  wife ;  and 
even  if  he  had  been  married,  it  was  very 
questionable  whether  such  a  shrewd  and 
iron-headed  fellow  would  have  intrusted 
her  with  any  secret  which  he  wished  to 
preserve  inviolate.  Still  the  Svendborg 
gossips  did  not  despair — they  were  too 
experienced  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficultie.s.  “  Wait  awhile,”  whis¬ 
pered  they,  “  and  we  shall  see.  The  blade 
of  com  iloes  not  appear  immediately  after 
the  seed  is  sown.  Once  let  it  show  its 
head  above  ground,  and  we  shall  know 
where  to  dig  down  to  its  hidden  roots.” 

I  Sagacious  and  consolatory  doctrine,  which 
'  verily  will  lead  to  practical  results,  if  the 
I  fates  forbid  not !  Despair  not  yet,  O  ye 
astute  gossips  of  Svendborg!  I*ersevere, 
dig,  delve,  and  ferret  out  the  mystery, 
for  the  sake  of  your  world-renown  ! 

Mad.s  Neilsen’s  letter  of  authorization 
j  was  duly  accredited  by  the  agent.  A 
corps  of  artisans  and  laborers  were 
j  marched  to  the  summit  of  King’s  Cairn 
I  within  four-aiid-twenty  hours  after  its 
presentation,  and  in  advance  of  them  all 
st.alked  burly  Mads  Neilsen,  with  a  ladder 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  particularly  long 
bo.at-hook  in  his  hand.  Arrived  beneath 
the  w.alls  of  the  villa.  Mads  complacently 
deposited  his  Ladder  on  the  ground,  and 
to  the  amusement  of  his  motley  troop  of 
followers,  he  commenced  operations  by 
dexterously  dragging  down  with  his  boat¬ 
hook  the  scores  of  sparrows’  nests  clu.s- 
tered  beneath  the  projecting  eaves.  Dire 
was  the  commotion  among  tlie  swarms  of 
indignant  sparrows,  and  shrilly  did  they 
chatter  their  abhorrence  of  this  unexpect¬ 
ed  and  merciless  onslaught  on  their  highly 
respectable  and  inoffensive  colony.  Alas ! 
jx)or  innocent  sparrows !  ye  may  flutter 
around  your  violated  homes,  and  may 
pijMj  piteously,  but  Mads  the  Fisherman 
j  h.ath  no  bowels  of  compas-sion.  He  will 
I  drag  down  ever^  one  of  your  laboriously 
I  constructed  habitations,  and  scatter  your 
;  speckled  eggs  and  your  unfledged  young- 
'  lings  on  the  hard  pebbly  ground,  amid 
{ laughter  and  jeers  from  his  cruel  compan- 
:  ions.  And  lo  !  three  gaunt  hungrj'-eyed 
cats,  whiskers  fiercely  erect,  and  tails  vig¬ 
orously  elevated,  are  trotting  at  full  sjieed 
to  the  scene  of  devastation,  even  as  vul- 
'  tnres  troop  to  the  slain-strewn  battle-field. 

:  Henceforward  learn,  O  sparrows!  that  ye 
1  have  worse  enemies  in  the  world  than 
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your  neighbors  the  insatiate  owls,  albeit 
ye  oft  have  chirruped  hard  thoughts  of 
them.  Ye  are  now  recipients  of  a  lesson 
by  which  even  men  may  profit. 

The  sp.arrows  are  not  the  only  horrified 
spectators  of  the  raid.  From  every  gap¬ 
ing  crevice  of  the  villa,  from  every  win¬ 
dow-sill  and  every  eav'e,  sharp -nosed, 
bright-eyed  mice  gaze  with  inconceivable, 
indescribable  dismay.  They  behold  what 
is  going  on  —  they  see,  O  horror  !  their 
hereditary  enemy,  the  cats.  Shriek,  O 
mice !  your  fate  will  peradventure  be  even 
more  deplorable  than  that  of  your  fellow- 
colonizers,  the  bold  sparrows,  for  they 
have  wings  to  fly  aw.ay,  but  ye  have  only 
four  nimble  little  feet.  Look  forth  once 
more  at  the  fatal  trio  of  Grimalkins ! 
Observe  their  sharp  claw.s,  their  long 
white  teeth,  their  fierce  whiskers,  their 
contracted  green  eyes  void  of  pity  for 
your  kind,  their  lank  sides,  their  ravenous 
aspect,  Shriekj’O  mice!  and  flee  to  the 
innermost  recesses  of  your  secret  haunts, 
an<l  there  bold  earnest  and  eager  council 
of  safety  in  this  hour  of  dre.ad  extremity. 

Peacefully  slumbering  in  their  own 
snug  .alcove  over  the  doorway,  were  the 
majestic  pair  of  homed  owls,  when  the 
uproar  aroused  them  from  their  pleas^int 
owlish  dreams.  The  wise  birds  slowly 
opened  their  great  eyes,  and  then  sndden- 
Iv  shut  them  with  a  shudder  of  pain  .and 
disgust,  for  the  morning  snn  shone  full 
tipon  them.  Again  their  startled  Serene 
Highnesses  looked  forth,  peering  and 
blinking,  and  yet  only  half-awake. 
Frightful  was  the  vision  of  re.ality  they 
beheld.  Their  pointed  ears  grew  perma¬ 
nently  erect,  their  wide  eye-lids  grew 
rigid,  their  round  eyes  dilated  to  the 
fullest  extent,  even  in  the  sunbeams,  every 
feather  of  their  bodies  puffed  and  quiv¬ 
ered  with  terror.  Too  well  did  they 
comprehend  what  had  come  to  pass  ;  and 
pi\>longed  quavering  whoops  and  hoots 
feebly  expressed  their  horror  and  despair. 
Fly,  ()  Birds  of  Minerva!  while  it  is  yet 
time,  for  lo !  the  enemy  is  close  at  h.and. 
Approve  yonrselves  wise  .as  ye  are  repu¬ 
ted,  or  all  Owldom  will  lose  its  renown 
for  s.agacity.  Alas !  they  can  not  fly, 
and  they  feel  this  fatal  inability  from  the 
tips  of  their  ears  to  the  extremities  of 
their  downy  toes.  A  long  reign  of  peace, 
abundance,  and  luxury  has  undone  them. 
They  are  over-fed,  over-fat ;  they  are  en- 
en-ated,  unnerved  ;  they  have  not  yet  di¬ 
gested  a  most  dainty  and  immoderate 


supper  of  juicy  young  sparrows  and  deli¬ 
cious  mice,  which  they  commenced  at 
twilight  last  evening,  and  finished  a  few 
minutes  before  sunrise  this  blessed  sum¬ 
mer’s  morning ;  and  did  the  lives  of  .all 
the  citizens  of  Owldom  depend  on  their 
individual  exertions  to  escape  their  immi¬ 
nently  impending  doom,  they  could  not 
flutter  a  pinion.  Woe  and  dolor  for  Owl¬ 
dom  ;  treble  woe  for  their  Serene  High¬ 
nesses  of  the  Alcove.  “  Whoo-hoo-hoo  ! 
Hoo- whoo-hoo -00-000 !”  they  dolefully 
hoot. 

Ruthless  Mads  Xeilsen  Inos  dragged 
down  the  Last  sparrow’s  iie.st,  and  with  .a 
grim  grin  the  remorseless  fisherman  now 
plants  his  ladder  .against  the  alcove,  .as¬ 
cends  it  as  coolly  .as  he  would  the  nitlins 
of  a  ship’s  shrouds,  and  grasps  the  a.s- 
tounded  owls  e;ich  by  the  neck.  Spare 
them.  Mads !  forget  not  they  are  Miner¬ 
va’s  own  birds.  lie  will  not ;  for  he 
hath  a  he.art  of  stone,  and  he  cares  no 
more  for  Mineia’a  than  he  does  for  the 
ancient  Viking.  One  dismal  half-ehoked 
whoop,  one  fiiml  convulsive  flutter  of  their 
wings,  an<l  then  the  huge  heads  of  their 
Serene  Highnesses  are  wrenched  off ;  an<l 
heads  and  bodies  are  alike  contemptuously 
tossed  to  the  fierce  trio  of  Grimalkins, 
who  pounce  upon  them  with  growls  of 
feline  delight-.  Dearly  have  ye  paid  for 
your  Owlish  Para<lise,  O  hapless  Birds  of 
Minerva!  Brief  was  your  sojourn  there¬ 
in,  yet  it  was  supremely  happy — whilst  it 
lasted. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  sufficed  for  the 
.annihilation  of  the  Owlish  Paradise,  and 
then  the  laughing  group  of  renovators 
(and  iconoclasts)  dispersed  to  set  vigor¬ 
ously  to  work,  each  in  his  special  func¬ 
tion.  Windows  nailed  up  for  seven  long 
years  were  reopened  to  the  fresh  breeze 
•and  the  warm  sunshine;  doora  were 
forced  w'ide  ajar;  the  green  tendrils  of 
the  clustering  ivy  were  torn  down  from 
the  w’alls;  sparrows,  bats,  mice  and  ver¬ 
min  of  all  kinds  w’ere  mercilessly  put  to 
flight.  The  v.alu.able  furniture  of  the  villa 
had  been  left  almost  undisturbed  after  the 
death  of  Herr  Salvien,  and  it  was  now 
found  to  be  little  the  worse  for  its  long 
disuse.  Mads  Xeilsen,  having  very  littlo 
reverence  in  his  soul  for  the  relics  of  bv- 
gone  ages,  gathered  together  all  the  .anti¬ 
quarian  curiosities  which  poor  Herr  Sal¬ 
vien  had  spent  his  life  in  collecting  and 
classifying,  and  ignoniinioiisly  transferred 
the:n  to  a  huge  lumber-closet,  muttering 
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the  while  8iin<iry  nnathemas  on  “ohl-i 
■\\  orhl  rubbish,”  which  would  have  diiven  j 
Herr  Salvieii  distracted  to  have  heard 
tiom  mortal  lips. 

Within  one  week  the  villa  was  “  over- 
h:udcd,”  as  Mad.s  phr:ised  it,  to  his  perfect 
Batisfaetiou ;  and  he  thereupon  took  pos- 
Kossion  ”  for  twelve  month  and  a  day.” 
Mad.s  was  a  bold  man — much  bolder  than 
be  aftect<‘d  to  be,  for  in  his  secret  thoughts 
he  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  spirits 
haunting  King’s  Cairn.  Alone  dwelt  he, 
“  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,”  and  no  j 
body  disputed  his  right.  No  human  being 
shared  with  him  his  temporary  residence,  | 
but  the  three  8tr.ange  gaunt  cats  (who 
cea.sed  to  be  gaunt  and  hungry-eyed,  just ; 
in  proportion  as  the  mice  and  sparrows  j 
decrea-sed  in  numliers)  settled  themselves 
along  with  him,  and  kept  on  very  amicable  j 
terms  with  an  enormous  .1  utland  dog,  of ! 
very  s.avage  renown.  Mads’  especial  {>et. 
Weeks  an<l  months  cjuickly  sped,  and  the  | 
Argus-eyed  gossips  of  Svendborg  groaned  1 
in  spirit  becatise  they  could  not  even  yet  I 
discover  any  clue  to  the  mystery  of  Vlads’ 
occup.ation  of  King’s  Cairn.  The  solitary 
dweller  himself  pursued  his  customary ' 
calling  of  fishemi.an  with  unflagging  in- ' 
dustry,  and  made  his  appearance  at  the  j 
ale  house  even  less  frequently  than  before  ] 
he  bec.'une  the  residenterof  the  villa  ;  but  | 
this,  it  may  charitably  be  supjKi.sed,  was  ' 
solely  owing  to  the  distance  of  King’s  j 
Cairn  from  the  little  seaport.  He  was  oft  I 
closely  (piestionod  and  cross-questioned 
concerning  the  presumed  appearance  of 
evil  spirits  o’  night,  and,  with  a  spice  of 
wicked  waggery,  he  would  shake  his  head 
very  significantly,  groan  or  growl  myste- ! 
riously,  and  with  great  apparent  reluc-  j 
tance  admit  that  he  was  sometimes  de- 
juived  of  his  natural  rest.  The  impres¬ 
sion  derived  from  these  dubious  hints  and  ! 
half-confessions,  induced  the  sage  gossips 
of  Svendborg  to  im.agine  that  in  verity  he 
was  persecuted  by  the  indignant  ghosts 
of  the  ancient  Vikmg  and  of  Herr  Sal- 
vicn  ;  but  Mads  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at 
their  e.ager  credulity,  for  the  only  noctur¬ 
nal  disturbance  he  ever  experienced  was 
from  the  caterwauling  of  his  trio  of  striped 
Grim.alkins,  or  the  w’akeful  howls  of 
Aravang,  his  faithful  yet  ferocious  Jut¬ 
land  dog. 

Month  after  month  quickly  sped,  until 
the  eleventh  of  Mads’  occupancy  of  the  ^ 
villa  drew  to  a  close,  and  then  all  Svend-  j 
borg  was  electrified  by  a  grand  discovery  i 


made  by  a  sort  of  self-elected  committee 
of  the  most  experienced  gos3ip.s  of  the 
place.  They  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  ]Mads  the  Fisherman  occu]>ied  the  villa 
because  it  was  {KJculiarly  adapted  for  smug¬ 
gling  !  Truly,  there  was  some  reason  to 
imagine  they  had  hit  on  the  right  scent 
at  last,  for  the  seaward  front  of  the  cairn 
resttni  on  the  head  of  a  short  and  deep 
ravine  which  extendetl  to  the  water’s 
edge,  and  vessels  of  six  to  eight  feet 
draught  could  haul  close  inshore  at  the 
moulli  of  this  ravine,  and  owing  to  the 
physical  formation  of  the  shore,  they  couhl 
do  this  without  the  |)ossibility  of  being 
perceived  from  any  quarter  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  cairn  itself.  His  Danish 
Majesty’s  officers  of  the  customs  were 
forthw’ith  on  the  alert,  but  a  month’s  close 
watching  on  their  |)art  was  fruitless,  and 
Mads  himself  was  evidently  delighted  by 
the  absurdity  of  their  suspicions,  for  he 
gleefully  offered  to  permit  them  to  over¬ 
haul  the  villa  from  basement  to  garret, 
and  to  t.ake  their  station  there  to  watch 
for  .smugglers  in  the  offing.  To  a  dead 
certainty  the  bla«le  has  not  yet  sprung 
hlM>vc-ground,  and  therefore  ye  can  not 
discover  the  hidden  roots,  O  gossips  of 
Svendborg ! 

At  the  exiiiration  of  Mad.s’  engagement, 
a  fresh  marvel  agit.ated  the  Svendborgites. 
A  considenable  quantity  of  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful  ftirniture  arrived  at  King’s  Cairn ; 
and  nplioLsterers,  painters,  and  other 
skilled  artisans,  came  all  the  way  from 
Copenhagen  to  render  the  villa  a  tho¬ 
roughly  comfortable  and  elegant  resi¬ 
dence.  “  Oho  !”  shrilly  chorused  the 
Svendborgites,  “  we  can  now'  see  nearly 
as  far  into  a  millstone  as  the  man  w'ho 
made  it.  IVIads  Neilsen  lias  been  a 
mere  warming-pan — he  has  prepared  the 
nest  for  the  birds  who  will  occupy  it  for 
good  and  all.”  Verily,  the  sage  gos¬ 
sips  w'ere  not  very  far  w'rong  in  their  sur¬ 
mises  this  time,  for  within  three  w’eeks 
the  villa  received  its  future  inmates,  Ca|)- 
tain  Wilhelm  Vinterdalen,  his  wife  and 
child,  an  aunt  of  Madame’s,  a  middle-aged 
female  servant,  and  a  nurse-maid.  Who 
w’crethey?  Whence  came  they  ?  What 
had  induced  them  to  select  King’s  Caini, 
of  all  places  in  the  habitable  w'orld,  for 
their  residence?  Very  natural  queries, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  easily  answ'ercd. 
Captain  Vinterdalen  deriverl  his  title  from 
being  a  shmraaster,  and  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  he  commanded  an  Kast-liidia- 
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mail  belonging  to  either  Hamburg  or 
liremen.  Others,  however,  flatly  contra¬ 
dicted  this,  and  said  he  was  master  of  a 
Greenland  whaler  belonging  to  the  latter 
port.  One  fact  was  admitted  as  indisput¬ 
able  :  Captain  Vinterdalen  was  indeed  a 
shipmaster,  and  he  mast  net  a  tolerably 
handsome  income  from  his  profes-sion, 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  afforded  to 
occupy  King’s  Cairn  in  such  style.  The 
family  had  quitted  Hamburg  expressly  to 
dwell  at  King’s  Cairn  —  some  said  for 
change  of  air;  others  said  it  w’as  for 
cheapness  of  living;  and  a  third  party 
jMisitively  assorted  that  Captain  Vinter- 
•lalen  h.ad  won  King’s  Cairn  from  the 
heirs  of  Herr  Salvien  at  play  in  a«Ham- 
burg  gambling-house.  It  was  somewhat 
remarkable  that  neither  the  Svendborg 
agent  of  the  reputed  owners,  nor  yet 
Mads  Neilsen,  ever  denied  or  contradicted 
in  any  way  these  diverse  rumors.  What¬ 
ever  they  knew,  they  manifested  no  in¬ 
tention  to  enlighten  King  Frederick’s 
lieges.  As  to  Mads  Neilsen,  he  very 
quietly  evacuated  the  villa,  and  removed 
to  a  solitary  cottage  on  the  island  of 
Thord,  which  had  originally  been  built  as 
a  store-house  for  dried  fi.sh,  but  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  had  been  abandoned.  It  was 
now  speedily  converted  into  a  comforta¬ 
ble  enough  dwelling  for  the  hardy  fish^r- 
m.an,  who  wsis  jKjrmitted  to  occupy  it  for 
the  merely  nominal  rent  of  one  specie- 
daler  (4s.  6d.)  per  annum,  and  an  occa- 
sioiual  dish  of  dainty  fish  to  the  steward 
of  the  Great  Baron  to  whom  the  isle  be¬ 
longed.  Mads  w’as  the  only  human 
dweller  on  Thord ;  and  he  bore  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  misanthrojdcal  and  greatly 
inclined  to  a  solitary  or  hermit-like  exist- 
cnc-e,  and  it  was  .afiirmed  he  was  a  no¬ 
torious  woman-hater  ;  but  they  who  knew 
him  best  averred  that  M.ads  w’as  a  capital 
boon  companion  when  in  congenial  com¬ 
pany  ;  that  he  was  not  at  all  unsoci.al, 
rightly  understood,  albeit  as  rough-man¬ 
nered  as  a  polar  bear ;  and  that  although 
he  certainly  was  not  a  “  marrying  man,” 
he  had  a  keen  eye  for  rosy  cheeks  and 
neat  ankles,  and  was  perfectly  capable  of 
appreciating  the  charms  of  the  Svendborg 
(or  any  other)  beauties.  The  eastern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  island  of  Thord  was  not 
.above  an  English  mile  from  the  seaward 
base  of  King’s  Cairn,  and  thither  Mads 
was  sure  to  sail  at  least  tw'ice  or  thrice  a 
week,  with  an  offering  of  fish  to  the  Vin- 
terdalens.  It  was  very  evident  from  the 


first  that  Mads  was  quite  a  favorite  with 
this  stranger  family,  and  in  a  very  short 
period  he  perm.anentl^  established  himself 
as  a  sort  of  humble  friend  and  out  of-d(M>r 
servitor,  performing  all  sorts  of  little 
services  and  commissions  for  them,  and 
spending  much  of  his  leisure  time  in  and 
about  the  villa.  He  hap|)ened,  singularly 
enough,  to  be  an  cnthusia.stic  amateur 
gardener,  and  Captain  Vinterdalen  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  undertake  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  every  inch  of  the  garden-grounds 
of  King’s  Cairn,  excepting  the  little  plots 
of  flower-beds  under  Madunie’s  especial 
care. 

As  regarded  Captain  Vinterdalen  indi¬ 
vidually,  the  peo{»le  of  Svendborg  knew 
no  more  at  the  expiration  of  four  years 
tluin  they  did  within  four  days  of  his  first 
arrival.  He  seldom  remained  more  than 
two  or  three  weeks  at  the  villa  at  a  time, 
being  absent  on  sea  voyages  at  least  nine 
months  a  year  on  the  average  ;  and  even 
when  at  home  he  very  rarely  descended 
from  the  summit  of  the  cairn  landward, 
but  he  often  scrambled  down  the  ravine 
at  it.s  seaward  base,  and  embarked  thence 
in  Mads  Neilsen’s  fishing-boat  for  a  pleas¬ 
ure  sail.  So  partial  was  C’aptain  \'inter- 
dalen  to  boating,  that  he  and  Mads  not 
unfrequeiitly  went  far  out  to  sea,  and 
w'cre  sometimes  even  absent  for  eight-and- 
fbrty  hours  at  a  spell,  to  the  extreme  dis¬ 
quietude  of  the  Captain’s  wife.  Th:it 
Captain  Vinterdalen  dearly  loved  his  wife 
and  child  wjis  nevertheless  certain,  and  a 
romantic  yet  literally  true  story  became 
current  concerning  their  mutual  history. 
Madame  Vinterdalen  was  the  only  child 
of  a  Danish  officer.  Colonel  Orvig,  who 
fell  at  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen 
in  1807.  Hi;*  widow  was  left  in  narrow 
circumstances,  and  she  returned  to  Ham¬ 
burg,  her  native  city,  where  her  relatives 
soon  had  to  perform  the  melancholy  duty 
of  attending  her  death-bed.  Her  sister, 
Madame  Lerchomjer,  (a  childless  Avidow 
herself,)  undertook  to  adopt  the  orphan 
girl,  and  faithfully  redeemed  her  i)ledge. 
Amalia  Orvig  grew  up  a  fine,  accom¬ 
plished,  ami  amiable  woman.  In  her 
tAventy-fourth  year  she  happened  to  be 
one  of  a  party  of  young  jieople  invited  to 
take  a  pleasurc-tnp  down  the  Elbe  as  far 
as  Gliick.stadt,  in  the  yacht  of  Herr  Blom- 
ster,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Hamburg. 
Nearly  opposite  to  Gliickstadt  a  sudden 
squall  struck  the  yacht,  and  she  capsized 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  the  Hoi- 
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stein  shore.  A  younsf  man  sprang  from  a  for  she  appeared  to  be  particularly  desir- 
wharf  into  the  Elbe  the  instant  he  beheld  ous  that  the  name  of  the  actual  donor 
this  catastrophe,  and  swimming  strongly  should  be  kept  secret,  solely  from  the  de- 
out,  reached  the  hapless  yacht  just  as  she  sire  of  doing  good  unostentatiously.  A 
fotmdered,  amid  the  despairing  screams  case  of  distress,  brought  under  her  notice 
of  all  on  board.  He  grasped  one  young  by  any  jMjrson  whomsoever  was  sure  to 
lady  from  the  greedy  vortex,  and  brought  bo  relieved  to  the  utmost  of  her  power, 
her  to  shore  in  .an  almost  lifeless  state.  No  marvel  was  it  that  a  woman  of  this 
She  recovered,  and  w.as  the  only  survivor  character  man.aged  to  spend  her  days 
of  all  the  gay  party  who  had  sjiiled  a  few  pleasantly  enough  in  calm  retirement, 
hours  before  joyous  and  full  of  innocent  She  also  knew  how  to  render  her  depend- 
excitement.  It  was  Amalia  Orvig  who  cuts  happy,  for  the  two  (irerman  servants, 
w:i8  thus  saved,  and  her  deliverer  from  notwith8t.anding  their  inability  to  speak 
the  jaws  of  death  w'as  Wilhelm  Vinter-  more  than  a  few  words  of  Danish,  and 
dalen.  their  consequent  isolation,  refused  to 

After  a  brief  internal  Am.alia  became  quit  her  service  at  the  de.ath  of  her  aunt, 
the  wife  of  Captain  Vinterdaleii.  Two  who  had  long  been  the  mistress,  averring 
years  subsequently,  they  broke  up  their  that  in  their  own  country  they  had  never 
iiouseliold  at  Hamburg,  and  removed  to  been  so  contented  and  happy. 

King’s  Cairn,  their  only  child,  Wilhelm,  The  clergyman’s  wife  had  originally 
being  then  a  twelvemonth  old.  The  .aunt  spoken  to  Madame  Vinterd.alcn  about  the 
of  Madame  Vinterdaleii  accom|>anied  str.ange  and  friendless  young  painter  iv’ho 
them  as  one  of  the  family,  but  did  not  had  temporarily  settled  at  Svendborg,  and 
survive  very  long.  the  story  so  aroused  her  womanly  sympa- 

During  the  four  years  she  had  been  mis-  thy  th.at  she  made  minute  inquiries  con- 
tress  of  the  villa,  Mad.ame  Vinterdaleii  led  cerning  him,  and  learnt  enough  to  dispose 
a  somewhat  recluse  life.  This  was  partly  her  to  befriend  and  benefit  him  all  she 
at ti  ibutable  to  the  out-o’-the-way  situation  could,  wdthout  offending  his  proud  sen- 
of  her  residence,  but  yet  more  to  the  fact  sitive  nature.  The  result  was  that  Ilertol 
that  she  really  cared  little  for  company.  Ilovsingsoon  regarded  the  lady  of  King’s 
The  Svendborgites  marveled  at  and  com-  Cairn  as  a  friend  worthy  of  his  gratitude 
mented  upon  this  idiosyncrasy ;  one  attri-  and  his  affection.  He  felt  that  she  tho- 
buting  it  to  pride,  another  to  bashfulness,  roughly  appreciated  his  character  and  his 
a  third  to  ignorance  of  the  usages  of  po-  peculiar  position  in  life.  He  instinctively 
lite  society.  A  fourth  charitably  inferred  reverenced  the  true  nobility  of  her  disjxv 
that  her  reserve  ivas  in  obedience  to  the  sition,  her  purity  of  soul,  her  loving-kind- 
morose  commands  of  her  husband.  Those,  nes.s,  her  unselfish  delight  in  contiibutiiig 
however,  who  had  seen  most  of  Madame,  to  the  happiness  of  all  with  ivhom  she 
Hilinitted  that  she  was  a  very  lady-like  and  came  in  contact,  her  unaffected  piety,  her 
exceedingly  intelligent  and  agreeable  wo-  wifely  and  motherly  virtues, 
man,  and  neither  haughty  nor  cold-man-  When  Bertel  and  his  little  friend  ar- 
nered.  Above  all,  the  wife  of  the  clergy-  rived  at  the  b.ase  of  the  cairn  on  the  pre¬ 
man,  with  whom  Madame  Vinterdalen  sent  occasion,  Wilhelm  sprang  forward  .and 
(who  was  exemplary  in  the  performance  bounded  up  the  verdant  steps  of  the  slope, 
of  her  religious  duties)  became  early  ac-  exiiltingly  shouting  aloud  that  “  Herr 
quainted,  and  interchanged  friendly  visits,  Rovsing  is  coming  !”  And  by  the  time 
every  where  declared  that  the  lady  of  that  Herr  Rovsing  surmounted  the  rim 
King’s  Cairn  was  thoroughly  well-bred,  of  the  caim-top,  and  passed  through  its 
warm-hearted,  and  generous  -  minded,  evergreen  belt,  lie  was  met  by  Wilhelm’s 
This  opinion  carried  much  weight,  .and  mother,  who  had  hurried  forth  at  the  cry 
jiroved  not  unfounded.  Mad.ame  Vinter-  of  her  boy  to  welcome  his  companion, 
dalen  by  and  by  was  discovered  to  spend  Madame  Vinterdalen  was  in  the  prime 
much  of  her  leisure  time  in  making  clothes  of  womanhood,  but  looked  considerably 
for  the  poor,  which  she  distributed  through  younger  than  she  really  was,  for  her  life 
the  medium  of  the  clergyman  and  his  had  hitherto  been  unruffled  and  unexcit- 
wife,  who  were  also  almoners  of  her  ing ;  her  habits  had  ever  been  simple  and 
bounty  in  the  shape  of  money  and  food  to  healthful ;  her  mind  guileless ;  her  con- 
a  considerable  annual  amount.  Nearly  all  science  unburtheiied  ;  and  never  did  she 
her  kind  gifts  were  bestowed  indirectly,  repose  her  head  on  her  pillow  until  she 
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had  made  her  peace  with  God  Tor  all  her 
transgressions  and  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  during  tiie  day  that  was  piist. 
No  marvel  therefore  that  she  preservetl 
the  bloom  of  her  youth  almost  unimpaired, 
for  Innocence  and  Happiness  (alas !  that 
they  are  not  always  twin  sisters)  con¬ 
joined,  are  tl^e  grand  and  only  real  con¬ 
servators  of  Youth  and  Beauty.  In  per¬ 
son  she  Wits  somewhat  above  the  middle  j 
hight,  well  proportioned,  and  of  very  I 
graceful  carriage ;  her  dcuieanor  unas- ! 
Burning  yet  dignified ;  her  countenance 
not  beautiful,  nor  handsome,  nor  even 
regularly  featured,  but  exceedingly  pleas¬ 
ant  to  gaze  upon,  for  it  was  very  comely, 
and  it  ever  learned  with  a  charming  ex¬ 
pression  of  benevolence  and  innocent 
sprightfulncss.  Moreover,  her  complex¬ 
ion  was  exquisitely  pure  and  glowing ; 
her  light  auburn  hair  was  magnificent, 
and  her  hazel  eyes  large  and  brilliant. 
Her  voice  was  clear,  soft,  and  melodious ; 
and  when  she  smiled,  her  countenance  was 
infinitely  more  attractive  than  that  of  a 
merely  beautiful  female.  A  lovable,  ay, 
and  a  lovely  woman  was  Amalia  Vinter- 
dalen,  and  she  was  good  as  lovely. 

This  was  not  the  first  professional  visit 
that  Bertel  llovsing  had  made  to  King's 
('aim.  Ho  had  already  jiainted  both  a 
half-length  and  a  miniature  of  Madame 
Vinterdalen  ;  a  full-length  of  Wilhelm ; 
and  a  jx>rtrait  of  the  old  and  favorite 
servant.  His  present  task  was  to  paint  a 
miniature  of  ^  ilhelm,  to  be  ready  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  Captain  Vinterdalen  on  his  arrival, 
which  was  expected  in  three  or  four  days. 
Bertel  forthwith  commenced  his  task  with 
a  firm  resolve  to  produce  a  masterpiece  of 
the  kind.  Ho  had  not  forgotten  his  sin¬ 
gular  conversation  with  Wilhelm  in ‘his 
studio,  and  he  made  some  inquiries  of 
Madame  Vinterdalen  concerning  'Mads 
Neiben.  She  informed  him  all  she  knew 
of  Mads — tliat  he  was  a  very  great  favor¬ 
ite  of  her  husband's,  that  she  believed  he 
had  Jin  extraordinary  affection  for  their 
M'hole  family,  and  that  she  liked  him  her¬ 
self  very  much.  Bertel  Kovsiug  listened 
to  all  this,  and  the  more  he  heard  the 
more  he  marveled. 

CHAPTKB  IX. 

cxrriiN  viKTCKOxLEH  utvess  home. 

Ox  the  fourth  day  after  the  execution 
of  Jorgen  Neilsen,  very  early  in  the  morn¬ 


ing,  a  small  Danish  vessel  might  have 
been  seen  hovering  a  coiqile  of  miles  out 
at  sea,  directly  opposite  to  the  two  islands 
which,  as  previously  described,  lie  athwart 
the  entrance  to  Svendborg  Bay.  Tliat 
tiny  sea-going  craft  was  jmgt-Hgged,  and 
assuredly  she  bore,  on  the  whole,  a  mar¬ 
velous  resemblance  to  Lars  Vonved’s  be¬ 
loved  Little  Amalia.  But,  on  second 
thoughts,  the  Little  Amalia's  sails  were 
coal-black,  w'hereas  the  canv:is  of  this  craft 
is  snow-white.  What  of  that  ?  Coquet¬ 
tish  ladies  love  to  vary  the  fa>hion  ami 
the  color  of  their  apjiarel,  and  why  shouhl 
not  a  dainty  little  ja*gt  do  the  same  ? 
And  lo !  beyond  the  jeegt,  far  .aw.ay  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  eastern  horizon, 
there  is  something  dark  and  indistinct ;  it 
might  almost  be  taken  f«>r  the  wing  of  a 
huge  sea-bird,  were  sea-birds  black  like 
ravens.  Look  again !  strain  your  vision, 
and  if  you  have  the  keen,  practiced  hawk's 
eye  of  a  seaman,  you  will  perchance  be 
able  positively  to  affirm  that  you  can  dis¬ 
cern  the  faint  tr.aeery  of  a  singuLirly  rig¬ 
ged  vessel’s  spars.  Ay,  it  is  even  so,  and 
that  fact  strengthens  the  first  conjecture. 
The  jeegt  is  the  Little  Amalia,  and  sports 
snowy  canvas  by  way  of  a  masqueraiJe — 
quite  innocently,  let  us  charitalily  hope ; 
and  the  vessel  hull  down  on  the  green  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Baltic  is,  in  all  human  proba¬ 
bility,  none  other  tlian  the  guilty  old  I’ar- 
see-built  Skildpmlde. 

Patience,  friends !  Let  us  watch  the 
mysterious  maneuvers  of  that  tricksy 
Little  Amalia,  and  we  shall  doubtless  be 
further  enlightened  by  and  by. 

There  is  the  long,  low  island  of  Thoro, 
and  we  have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  its  bar¬ 
ren  shores.  There,  at  the  foot  of  its  sin¬ 
gle  hill,  whiclx  steeply  declines  to  withui 
a  few  fathoms  of  the  water’s  edge,  nestles 
the  wliite-washed  wooden  cottage  of 
Mads  Xeilsen,  the  fisherman,  who  live.s 
there  all  alone,  the  sole  permanent  inhab- 
imnt  of  the  island,  although  not  exaiUly 
the  “  monarch  of  all  he  survey-s”  like 
Alexander  Selkirk  on  Juan  Fernandez, 
for  a  flock  or  two  of  sheep,  and  a  score 
of  cattle,  find  pasturage  by  browsing  on 
the  scanty  herbage  which  sparsely  strug¬ 
gles  for  existence  on  the  sandy  level 
tracts,  and  these  animals  belotig  to  farm- 
el's  resident  on  the  mainland,  who  pay  a 
small  annual  rent  to  the  Baron  of  8vend- 
borg  ibr  the  grazing  privilege.  Mads 
Neilsen  himself,  and  a  companion  whom 
we  recognize  as  his  old  friend  and  brother 
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fisherman,  Hans  Petersen,  are  standing  on 
the  bit  of  level  ground  in  front  of  the  cot¬ 
tage,  and  their  bulky  figures  loom  hugely 
in  the  thin  rooming  mist,  for  they  are 
fully  accoutered  in  fishermen’s  attire,  and 
wear  enormous  thigh-boots  and  fox-skin 
caps. 

What  has  induced  these  two  men  to  be 
abroaii,  and  evidently  on  the  look-out,  at 
so  early  an  hour,  for  it  is  not  yet  three 
o’clock  this  balmy  summer’s  morn  ?  And 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  extraordinary 
flag  hoisted  from  a  signal-staff  at  the  g.able- 
cnd  of  Mads  Neilsen’s  cottage?  That 
flag  c.an  not  be  seen  by  any  curious  gazer 
at  Svendborg,  for  it  is  hidden  by  the  in¬ 
tervening  hill ;  and  we  have  a  shrewd  no¬ 
tion  that  honest  Mads  is  not  at  all  desir¬ 
ous  that  any  body  on  the  mainland  should 
observe  it.  The  flag  is  a  long  strip  of 
black  bunting,  and  w'hen  the  freshening 
breeze  uncoils  and  spreads  it  out,  we  o^ 
serve  three  great  white  stars  horizontally 
disposed  at  regular  intervals  in  the  som¬ 
ber  field  of  the  flag.  Somehow  we  can 
not  help  being  reminded  that,  when  Lars 
Vonved  signaled  his  jcegt  from  the  deck 
of  the  Camperdown,  by  yielding  his  long 
Kish  to  the  breeze,  it  had  three  stars  in 
its  field.  But  coTincidences  will  happen. 

By  the  Keel  of  Balder !  (to  borrow 
Mads’  favorite  ejaculation,)  the  Little 
Amalia  must  have  already  seen  that  black 
flag,  and  counted  its  three  white  stars, 
for  suddenly  a  couple  of  hands  rnn  for- 
w'ar«l  and  settle  away  the  peak  of  the 
g.aff  which  upholds  her  snowy  mainsail,  so 
that  it  droops  like  the  wing  of  a  wound¬ 
ed  bird;  and  this  maneuver  they  delibe¬ 
rately  repeat  twice,  so  that,  in  all,  they 
have  lowered  the  gaff  three  times. 

What  does  all  this  signify  ?  Has  it 
some  occult  meaning  ?  Does  any  observ¬ 
er  comprehend  it  ? 

Yes;  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Mads  Neilsf-n  perfectly  understands  the 
three  measured  dips  of  the  Little  Amalia’s 
gaff.  He  utters  a  hoarse  growl,  indicat¬ 
ive  of  intense  private  satisfaction,  and 
with  eager  hands  strikes  the  black  flag 
with  the  three  white  stars  from  the  staff 
at  his  gable-end,  and,  aided  by  Hans  Pe¬ 
tersen,  who  looks  almost  as  pleased  and 
excited  as  himself,  he  next  hoists  some¬ 
thing  n^embling  a  round  ball,  which,  on 
striking  against  the  truck  of  the  staff, 
bursts  open  and  flutters  in  the  breeze  in 
the  sha(>e  of  a  flag,  one  yard  square,  and 
white  as  the  cygnet’s  down. 
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Mads  and  Hans  breathlessly  gaze  at  the 
Little  Amalia,  to  see  how  this  new  sii^nnl 
is  received.  They  are  not  long  kept  in 
suspense. 

A  bright  flash  from  a  musket-bancl 
darts  from  the  stem  of  the  Little  Amalia, 
and  simultaneously  a  ball,  precisely  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  hoisted  by  Mails,  ascends  to 
the  peak  of  her  gaff,  and  unfolds  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  last  flag,  of  which  it 
is  an  exact  counterpart. 

This  is  enough.  Mads  and  Hans  haul 
down  their  signal,  conceal  their  various 
flags  in  the  cottage,  and  rush  to  the  adja¬ 
cent  beach,  where  their  half-decked  fish¬ 
ing-boat  is  moored.  They  drag  her  grap¬ 
nel  from  its  reluctant  liold,  and,  with 
lusty  arms  and  inflated  chests,  ply  their 
oars  seaward.  A  cable’s  length  from  the 
shore  they  hoist  the  red  lug-sail,  and  bear 
straight  down  on  the  Little  Amalia. 

Tlje  Little  Amalia  was  gradually  hove- 
to,  as  the  fishing-boat  neared  her;  four 
men  of  her  crew  were  grouped  at  the 
gang  way  amidships,  and  two  men  re¬ 
mained  in  conversation  on  the  tiny  quar- 
ter  deck.  Those  two  were  Herr  Lundt 
and  Lars  Vonved. 

The  fishing-boat  was  soon  alongside, 
and  whilst  the  two  vessels  were  being 
temporarily  secured  together,  J^rs  Von¬ 
ved  hastily  descended  to  the  cabin.  His 
young  officer  at  the  same  moment  advanc¬ 
ed  to  welcome  the  two  fishermen  on 
board,  and  immediately  leading  Mads  aft, 
informed  him  that  Lars  Vonved  wished 
to  privately  speak  with  him. 

Bluff  Mads,  an  absolute  fanatic  in  l\is 
devoted  attachment  to  Lars  Vonved,  is 
all  aflush  with  pride  and  joy  as  he  clumsi¬ 
ly  descends  to  the  cabin.  No  sooner 
does  he  find  level  footing  than  Lars  Von¬ 
ved  outstretches  both  hands,  and  grips 
the  horny  palms  of  the  fisherman. 

“God  bless  you.  Captain  Vonved!” 
cries  Mads,  with  moistened  eyes.  “  Vel- 
beoommen  hjera  til  Svendborg!  Ja,  ja, 
ja !” 

“  Taks,  mange  taks,  min  ven  —  min 
kjeere  ven !”  ('Flianks,  many  thanks,  my 
friend  —  my  dear  friend !)  ejaculates 
Vonved,  in  return. 

And  then  the  Hover  presses  Mads  to 
sit  down,  and  Mads  awkwardly  complies, 
seemingly  very  much  afraid  to  injure  the 
delicate  crimson  silk  cushions,  for  be 
nervously  seats  himself  on  their  very 
edge. 

Vonved  turns  round  and  hastily  pro* 
23 
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(luces  a  bottle  of  the  finest  French  cognac 
and  a  couple  of  glasses  from  the  superbly 
inlaid  semi-circular  zebra-wood  lodker  at 
the  stem.  He  fills  the  glasses,  takes  one 
ill  his  hand,  and  motions  Mads  to  the 
other.  They  clink  glasses  and  drink. 
Then  Vonved  speaks : 

“  I  wished  to  see  you  alone  before  you 
had  talked  to  our  people,”  said  he,  speak¬ 
ing  in  an  anxious  and  troubled  tone,  gaz¬ 
ing,  however,  with  a  look  of  intense 
kindness  and  sympathy  at  Mads. 

“  O  your  Excellency - ” 

Vonved  held  up  his  finger  in  a  warning 
M-ay. 

“  O  Captain  Vonved !”  continued 
Mads,  wiping  his  rough  brown  forehead 
with  the  cuff  of  his  coarse  blue  pea-jack¬ 
et;  “  you  always  honor  me  so  that— well, 
by  Haider’s  Keel !  I  needn’t  say  what  1 
I  feel,  for  you  understand  all  I  would 
say.” 

“I  do.  Mads — I  do,  my  friend.” 

“  Ah  !  Captain  Vonved,  you  can’t  think 
what  a  relief  it  was  to  me,  and  to  Hans, 
too,  for  that  matter,  when  we  saw  your 
first  signal  at  dawn  !” 

“  You  w’cro  on  the  look-out,  then  ?” 

“Ay,  Captain  Vonved,  and  we  have 
kept  that  look-out  every  mom-dawn  for 
the  last  fortnight.  Hans  and  1  have  been 
almost  heart-broken  this  last  three  or  four 
days.” 

“Ay  ?  Wherefore  ?” 

“  Ja !  that  we  have.  Oh !  ’tis  all  right 
now  ;  but  the  lies  they  print  in  the  pai>ers 
nowadays  would  drive  a  fellow  distract¬ 
ed  if  he  was  fool  enough  to  believe  ’em. 
Now,  my  mate,  Hans  Petersen,  is  sensible 
enough  in  the  long  run ;  but  he  almost 
persuaded  even  me  to  credit  a  three-twist¬ 
er  yarn  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Kjobeu- 
liavn  Foedrelandet !  I  dare  say  you  have 
seen  and  laughed  at  it  yourself.  Captain 
Vonved?” 

“  No,  I  now  hear  of  it  for  the  first 
lime,  said  Vonved  gravely;  “what  was 
it  about  ?” 

“  Oh !  just  a  fly-away  yam  that  yon  had 
been  betrayed  at  lionne  by  one  of  your 
own  crew,  and  that  you  had  blowui  up 
the  Falk  at  her  anchorage  whilst  a  prison¬ 
er  on  board.  They  tell  stories  so  clever¬ 
ly  nowadays,  that  a  plain-sailing  man 
can  hardly  distinguish  a  lie  from  the 
trath.” 

“  Then  you  did  not  believe  the  re¬ 
port  ?” 

“  Why,  Captain  Vonved,  at  first 


swore  it  was  a  wicked  lie,  for  I  could  not 
think  it  possible  that  any  of  your  own 
crew  w.a8  a  traitor ;  but  every  body  here 
believed  it,  and — well,  ’tis  no  matter  now 
— but  I  have  been  veiy  miserable  till  I 
saw  y'our  signal  this  morning ;  and  if  ever 
I  grapple  with  the  lying  scoundrel  who 
set  the  false  news  afloat,  I’ll  give  him  a 
real-Svendborg  hug  that  will  tench  him* 
to  speak  the  truth  the  rest  of  his  life  — 
provided  he  ever  draw’s  breath  again 
after  my  arms  have  been  round  his  ribs !” 

“  Hut,  Mads,  Foedrelandet  did  not  lie 
willfully  ;  .and  part,  at  least,  of  its  narra¬ 
tive  was  truth.” 

“  What !  true  after  .all !  How  c.an  that 
be  when  I  see  you  here  V” 

“  Too  true,  my  friend.  I  tras  betray¬ 
ed,  and  taken  on  board  the  Falk,  and  she 
exploded.  I  drifted  out  to  sea  on  a  sp.ar, 
and  was  savetl  by  an  English  •liip.” 

Mads  Neilsen  uttered  ejaculations  ex¬ 
pressive,  first  of  simple  amazement,  and 
then  of  indignation  and  horror. 

“  Hetraycd  by  one  of  your  own  crow  ! 
The  vile,  perjured  villain  !  the  demon  — 
the  Judas!  l)id  you  discover  him.  Cap¬ 
tain  V  onved  ?” 

“  I  did ;  and  his  guilt.was  manifest  to 
all  on  board.  Moreover,  he  himself  con¬ 
fessed  it.” 

“  And  h.as  he  met  his  deserts  ?” 

“  Thou  knowest  the  laws  wo  have  all 
fearfully  sworn  to  obey  ?” 

Mads  nodded,  .and  looked  wistfully  at 
the  Rover. 

“Well!”  said  Vonved,  sadly,  almost 
mournfully,  “  he  has  died  as  those  laws 
prescribed.” 

“And  his  name.  Captain  Vonved — who 
w’os  he  ?” 

Ere  replying,  Vonved  grasped  the  hand 
of  the  fisherman  and  pres.scd  it  hard, 
whilst  he  looked  kindly  and  comjias.'-ion- 
ately  at  his  ragged  lineaments,  which  now 
wore  an  expres-sion  of  painful  alarm. 

“  77iom,”  said  he,  tenderly,  “  art  true 
as  steel.  I  have  tried  thee,  and  know 
thee,  and  I  call  thee  —  friend.  But 
there  was  one  who  bore  thy  name, 
who - ” 

“O  my  God!”  ejaculated  Hans,  big 
drops  of  perspiration  breaking  from  his 
forehead;  “’tw.as  as  I  feared!  My  bro¬ 
ther — Jorgen — he  was  the  accursed  trai¬ 
tor  ?” 

“  Alas !  yes.” 

“Well,  well,”  ga.‘;pcd  3Iads,  draw- 
I  :  ing  a  quivering  breath,  “  I  am  thankful  I” 
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“  Thankfu!,  Mads  ?  For  what  ?” 

“  That  you  have  spared  me  the  guilt 
of  fratricide,  Captain  Vonved,  for  I  sol¬ 
emnly  swore  to  diive  my  dagger  through 
the  heart  of  the  man  who  had  betrayed 
you,  even  though  he  proved  to  be  my 
own  blood-brother,  and  I  would  have  kept 
iny  oath  !” 

“  I  verily  believe  thee.  Mads,”  resjwnd- 
ed  Vonved  in  a  soothing  tone,  “but  I 
<lo  not  commend  thee  therein.  A  bro¬ 
ther’s  life  is  Kicred.  Be  unutterably 
thankful  that  thy  brother’s  blood  is  not  on 
thy  hands,  and  that  thou  wert  not 
even  present  and  consenting  unto  his 
death.” 

“I  am  thankful.  Captain  Vonved — I 
have  sjiid  it.  And  I  am  thankful,  too, 
that  our  |K)or  old  father  is  not  living  to 
know  the  end  of  Jorgen — Jiirgen  was  his 

t)ride.  Captain  Vonved  —  for  he  would 
lave  died  broken-hearted  to  think  that  a 
son  of  his  sold  yofir  blood  !  Yet  rather 
would  our  father  have  lost  both  sons,  and 
rather  would  I  have  lost  my  brother  and 
my  own  right  ann,  than  a  hair  of  yotir 
head  should  h.ave  been  injured  by  Jorgeu’s 
|)crfidy !” 

Having  thus  sjmken,  Ma<ls  wept  aloud. 
Vonved  was  strangely  moved.  Ilis 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  sighetl  he.av- 
ily.  The  intense  affection  and  unselfish 
devotion  borne  towards  him  by  this  sea¬ 
man  was  almost  inconceivable.  Mads 
Neilsen  had  been  cradled  on  the  hoary 
deep  from  his  very  childhoml,  had  lived  a 
life  calculate<l  to  de.aden  his  sensibilities 
and  harden  his  heart,  and  indeed  was  on 
the  whole  a  man  of  fierce  and  savage  pas¬ 
sions,  fearless,  unfeeling,  and  prone  to  evil 
— yet  he,  this  stern  and  rugged  b<*ing, 
loved  the  outlaw'ed  Hover  with  a  love  sur¬ 
passing  that  of  woman ! 

“Oh!”  murmured  Von vc(i,  “ surely  I 
can  not  be  an  accursed  heaven-abandoned 
wretch,  as  some  call  me,  or  I  never  could 
have  inspired  a  man  like  this  with  such 
s'lblime  love !  I  may  yet  be  pardoned  by 
my  king,  and  reconciled  unto  my  God  !” 

And  then  he  grasped  anew  the  tear-be¬ 
dewed  han«ls  of  Mads  Neilsen  between 
both  his  own,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
broken  with  heart  warm  emotion : 

“  Thou  art  henceforth  more  than  friend 
— thou  art  my  brother,  and  I  will  be  to 
thee  what  poor  Jergen  should  have 
•  been  !” 

The  sun  had  not  yet  fairly  arisen  when 


the  white-sailed  Little  Am.alia  and  the  red- 
sailed  fishing-boat  were  standing  seaward 
in  amicable  company,  steering  directly  for 
the  Skildpadde,  which  steadily  hovered 
on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horiron.  Ar¬ 
rived  within  hail  of  the  Skildpadde,  the 
latter  promptly  hove-to,  and  the  pram  of 
the  jrt'gt  was  lowered  from  the  davits  and 
hauled  to  the  gangway  amidships.  Lars 
Vonved,  Herr  Lundt,  and  Mads  Neilsen 
embarked,  .and  a  single  seaman  rowed 
them  alongside  the  Skildpadde.  On  rcacli- 
ing  her  deck  a  deep  murmur  of  genuine 
sympathy  burst  from  the  assembled  crew 
at  the  sight  of  Mads  Neilsen — for  well  did 
every  man  know  him — and  a  score  of 
hands  as  hard  and  rough  as  his  own  were  , 
eagerly  thrust  forw'anl  to  give  him  the 
warm  grasp  of  friendship ;  weather-be.aten 
fe.atures  quivered  with  unwonted  emotion, 
and  stern  eyes  which  were  w'ont  to  gaze 
unblenched  on  deadly  dangers,  now  soft¬ 
ened  and  moistened  at  his  presence.  And 
yet  these  were  the  men  who  had,  a  few 
(hays  previously,  mercilessly  put  to  death 
their  messmate,  his  brother !  Mads  knew 
it,  yet  neither  by  look  nor  by  gesture  did 
he  betoken  anger,  nor  was  there  even  a 
latent  shade  of  reproach  in  his  demeanor. 
He  spake  not  a  word,  but  stoically  re- 
presse<l  the  M’elling  anguish  of  his  heart, 
and  with  clenched  teeth,  closed  lips,  and 
unshrinking  eyes,  he  clutched  nearly  every 
proflered  hand,  ere  he  heavily  strode  after 
his  idolized  master.  Captain  Vonved,  and 
descended  with  him  to  his  private  cabin. 
They  were  speedily  joined  by  Lieutenant 
Dunraven  anti  Herr  Lundt,  and  for  hours 
they  remained  in  secret  conclave. 

Kre  sunset  the  Skildpadde,  with  her 
satellite  the  Little  AmaU.%  had  stood  far 
out  to  sea,  and  the  lug-sailed  fishing  boat 
kept  them  company  at  no  great  distance 
to  leeward. 

It  is  evening — some  thirty  hours  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  departure  of  Mads  Neilsen 
and  his  fellow-fisherman  from  the  island 
of  Thoro,  and  their  fishing-boat  has  not 
yet  been  seen  to  reetiter  Svendborg  Bay. 
The  long  Danish  twilight  slowly  fades 
away,  and  one  by  one  the  stars  indistinctly 
creep  forth. 

In  the  parlor  of  the  villa  at  King’s  Caini, 
Bertel  Rovsing  had  just  given  the  finish¬ 
ing  touch  to  an  exquisite  minature  of 
Wilhelm,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to 
his  solitary  home  in  the  old  castle  cf 
Svendborg. 
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There  is  a  sound  of  opening  and  closing  at  pi'eaent  distinctly  remember  ever  having 
of  doors,  quickly  followed  by  a  footstep  previously  seen  you.  I  will  not  assert 
in  the  passage  le^ing  to  the  parlor.  Ma-  positively  that  I  have  not.” 
dame  Viiiterdalen  half  rises  from  her  “  It  is  strange,”  muttered  Vinterdalen, 
chair,  and  with  fast-throbbing  bosom  gazes  with  an  mr  of  perplexity, 
eagerly  towards  the  door.  It  opens,  and  “  Did  you  not  see  Herr  Rovsing  on 
in  another  moment  her  husband  hascrossed  your  last  return  home  ?”  suggested  Ma- 
the  threshold.  dame  Vinterdalen.  ”  I  have  heard  you 

“  Min  fader !  Oh !  min  fader !”  shrilly  say  that  you  have  never  forgot  any 
cries  Wilhelm,  and  with  a  scream  of  joy  one  whom  you  have  ever  noticed,  or 
bounds  to  the  breast  of  his  father,  who  spoken  to.” 

gives  him  one  passionate  kiss,  and  then  “  Very  true,”  mused  her  husband,  “but 
opens  his  arms  anew  to  clasp  his  wife  to  I  never  saw  Ilerr  Rovsing  at  Svendborg 
his  heart.  before.  And,  moreover,  it  must  be  long 

“  Min  Kone  !  min  kicere  Kone  !”  fondly  years  since  I  saw  him.” 
murmurs  Captain  Vinterdalen,  .as  his  “  Are  you  certain  that  you  ever  did  see 
strong  anus  closely  yet  tenderly  enfold  his  me  before,  Captain  Vinterdalen  ?”  asked 
wife  and  his  child  in  one  prolonged  em-  Bertel,  with  a  smile ;  and  yet  the  young 
brace.  Ay,  proudly  and  thankfully  clutch  man  had  an  anxious  air,  and  grew  p.ale 
them  to  thy  heart  of  hearts,  O  Vuiter-  and  nervous. 

dalen !  for  a  truer  wife  or  a  nobler  boy  no  Captain  Vinterdalen  looked  full  at  him, 
man  claims  as  his  own  !  and  paused  ere  he  slowly  and  very  thonght- 

In  the  rapture  of  the  moment  the  pre-  fully  replied  : 
sence  of  the  young  pmnter  was  forgotten  “  No,  I  am  not  certaui,  and  yet  I  will 
by  Madame  Vinterdalen,  and  entirely  un-  frankly  say,  that  I  feel  by  a  sort  of  intui- 
noticed  by  her  husband.  Poor  Bertel  tion  that  I  really  have  seen — and  known — 
stood  in  confusion,  and  when  Captain  \Tn-  you  elsewhere.” 
terdalen’s  ghance  fell  upon  him,  he  blushed  “And  long  ago  ?” 
and  bowed,  and  stain  meretl  something —  “Ay,  long  ago — very  long  ago !” 

he  hardly  knew  what.  Captain  Vinter-  “  That  can  hardly  be,  C.antain  Vinterda- 
dalcn  himself  started,  and  looked  for  an  len,  unless  you  knew  me  when  a  cliild.” 
instant  piercingly  at  the  young  man,  who  “  IIow  old  are  you  ?”  brusquely  asked 
was  a  stranger  to  him,  for  on  none  of  his  the  Captain, 
previous  sojourns  at  King’s  Cairn  had  “  I  am  five-and  twenty.” 
they  met.  Madame  Vinterdalen  hastened  For  a  minute  Capt.ain  Vinterdalen  re- 
to  introduce  Bertel  to  her  husband,  and  mained  silent,  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
showed  him  the  miniature  of  Wilhelm,  as  though  ho  were  racking  his  memory 
Captain  Vinterdalen  courteously  uttered  for  images  of  the  past.  His  wife  seemed 
a  lew  words,  and  glanced  awhile  at  the  surprised,  but  did  not  interrupt  his  reve- 
miniature,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  a  rie,  and  Bertel  Rovsing  gazed  at  him  with 
hue  and  faithful  portrait.  Then  he  again  obviously  increasing  anxiety, 
gazed  with  singular  interest  and  curiosity  Again  Vinterdalen  spoke,  and  the  low, 
at  the  painter.  clear,  musical  tones  of  his  voice,  thrilled 

“  Bertel  Rovsing  ?”  repeated  he,  r.ather  the  painter  in  an  inexplicable  manner, 
speaking  to  himself  than  addressing  “  You  speak  pure  Danish,  Herr  Rovsing, 
his  guest ;  “  I  do  not  recollect  that  name,  but  you  do  not  at  all  look  like  a  Dane  P” 
Bertel  Roving?  No,  I  never  heard  it  “  I  am  a  Dane,  Captain  Vinterdalen,  and 
before.”  I  h.ave  never  been  out  of  Denmark.” 

“Very  probably  not.  Captain  Vinter-  “So?  Did  you  ever  reade  in  Langc- 
dalen,”  rejoined  Bertel,  recovering  his  land  ?” 
composure,  and  in  turn  looking  somewhat  “  Never.” 
eagerly  and  keenly  at  the  Captain,  “ for  I  “Nor  at  Aalborg ?” 
am  a  stranger  in  these  parts.”  “No,  1  have  never  been  further  north 

“  And  I,  also !  Yet  now  I  look  at  you,  in  Jutland  than  Randers.” 

I  am  somehow' reminded  of  the  past.  Can  “You  are  not  a  Jutlander,  yourself” 
I  ever  have  met  you  before  ?”  said  Vinterdalen,  rather  as  though  stating 

“  Not  to  my  knowledge.”  a  fact  th.an  asking  a  question. 

“  You  are  sure  ?”  “  No,  I  am  not ;  yet  I  spent  many  of  my 

“  Not  sure :  I  only  mean  that  I  do  not  early  years  in  the  peninsula.” 
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it  were  difficult  to  say  whether  his  sijjh 
was  one  of  relief  or  of  disappointment. 

Then  he  resumed  his  interrop^tories. 

“You  spent,  as  you  say,  many  of  your 
earlier  years  in  Jutland.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  your  nurse  ?” 

“  My  nurse  and  Bertel  started  with 
increiised  surprise.  “  Yes,  I  can  just  re¬ 
member  her.” 

“Was  she  a  Jutlander?” 

“  Indeed  I  do  not  know.  She  might  be, 
or  she  might  not.” 

“  Was  she  not  a  Jutland  gipsy?” 

“A  gipsy  !  That  is  not  probable,  but  I 
do  not  know.  I  have  only  a  very  faint 
recollection  of  her.” 

“  Don’t  you  remember  a  gigantic  bhock 
man — a  negro,  born  in  our  Danish  West- 
India  Island  of  St.  Thomas — as  one  fa¬ 
miliar  to  vou  in  infancy  ?” 

Bertel  liovsing  mused  awhile,  evidently 
trying  hard  to  recall  the  memories  of  his 
childhood,  but  he  at  length  shook  his, 
head  in  a  decided  negative. 

“  One  question  more,  Herr  Rovsing. 
Had  you  a  sister — one  older  than  j'our- 
self?” 


“  Ay  ?  But  you  did  not  acquire  the 
Jutland  accent.  1  should  say  you  are  a 
native  of  one  of  the  southern  isles  ?” 

Bertel  Rovsing  opened  his  lips  to  reply, 
hut  suddenly  checked  himself,  and  with 
marked  reserve,  merely  bowed.  Captain 
Vinterdalcn  was  far  too  shrewd  a  man  to 
believe  for  a  moment  that  this  was  to  be 
construed  into  an  affirmative  reply,  but  he 
affected  not  to  notice  the  evasion  and  o.t- 
claimed : 

“  Tell  me  fr.ankly,  Herr  Rovsing !  have 
you  a/iV  recollection  of  having  seen  me 
before  r 

The  painter  involutarily  drew  himself  to 
his  full  hight,  and  returning  the  penetra¬ 
ting  gaze  of  Vinterdalen,  he  answered 
promptly,  and  in  a  firm,  ingenuous  tone  : 

“  I  would  reply  explicitly,  if  I  could,  but 
I  cannot.  Nevertheless,  I  have  a  vague 
and  subtile  imi)res8ion  that,  as  you  your¬ 
self  appear  to  suppose,  I  knew  you  when  I 
was  young — very  young.” 

“  And  my  voice  !  is  there  aught  in  its 
tones  familiar  to  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  do,  indeed,  fancy  so,”  very 
gravely  replied  Bertel.  “  There  is  some¬ 
thing  both  in  your  look  .and  in  j’our  voice 
— your  voice,  especially,  Captain  Vinter¬ 
dalen — that  vividly  and  yet  undefine<lly 
recalls  to  me  tliA*  memories  of  my  child¬ 
hood.” 

“  You  can  not  remember  where  you  have 
seen  me,  and  heard  my  voice  ?” 

“No,  on  my  honor  I  can  not!”  and 
Bertel  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart  with  an 
action  both  instinctive  .and  impressive. 

A  singular  emotion  gleamed  in  Captain 
Vinterdalen’s  eyes,  and  with  great  anima¬ 
tion  he  spoke  several  sentences  in  a  for¬ 
eign  language.  Both  Bertel  Rovsing  and 
Ma«lame  Vinterdalen  were  startled,  nor 
did  their  surprise  diminish  when  Captain 
Vinterdalen  pointedly  asked  the  painter, 
in  Danish,  if  he  understood  what  had  just 
been  spoken  in  another  tongue  ? 

“  No  I  do  not.” 

“  But  surely  you  know  in  what  language 
I  spake  ?” 

“  I  believe  it  was  Spanish.” 

“  It  was.  And  do  you  not  know  Span¬ 
ish  ?” 

“  Not  a  word.” 

“  Have  you  no  recollection  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  having  been  taught  you  in  your 
childhood  ?” 

“  No,”  replied  Bertel,  with  an  air  of  nn- 
diriguised  astonishment  at  the  question. 


“  A  brother  ?” 

“  No,  Captain  Vinterd.alcn ;  I  believe  I 
was  an  only  child.” 

To  all  the  latter  interrogations  the 
young  painter  had  replied  without  re¬ 
serve,  evidently  speaking  truthfully  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection,  yet  not  without  a 
certain  degree  of  painful  embarrassment. 


Captain  Vinterdalen  keenly  noticed  this, 
.and  whatever  secret  conclusions  he  might 
deduce,  he  did  not  permit  any  outwanl 
indication  to  appear. 

“Pardon  me,  Herr  Rovsing!”  cried  he, 
with  an  air  of  genuine  frankness,  “  for 
having,  stranger  as  I  am,  questioned  you 
so  closely  in  wh.at  yon  may  not  unreason¬ 
ably  deem  a  somewh.at  impertinent  man¬ 
ner,  but  I  really  imagined  I  had  known 
you  when  you  were  a  child.  Believe  me 
when  I  say  that  it  was  no  impulse  of  vul¬ 
gar  curiositv  which  induced  me  to  ques¬ 
tion  you  as  I  have  done.” 

“  O  Captain  Vinterdalen  1”  warmly 
cried  Bertel ;  “  I  .am  sure  it  was  not.  I 
feel  that  it  was  not.” 

[  “You  feel  rightly  and  Instinctively !” 
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known  each  other  long  ago,  to  their  real 
source  ?  My  wife  spoke  to  me  about 
you  when  I  returned  home  from  my 
former  voyage,  but  I  had  not  the  pleasure 
to  see  you  personally  at  that  time,  and 
now  that  we  have  at  length  unexpectedly 
met,  I  hope  we  shall  become  friends.” 

liertel  bowed,  and  with  unaffected 
emotion  hastily  exclaimed : 

“  I  have  very  few  friends,  indeed.  Cap¬ 
tain  Vinterdalen,  but  I  feel  that  I  should 
l>e  happy  to  add  you  to  the  number.  I 
am  only  a  poor  struggling  artist,  and  I 
stand  nearly  alone  in  the  world.  Madame 
Vinterdalen,’’  continued  he,  in  a  tremu¬ 
lous  tone,  “  has  been  a  kind,  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  kind  and  good  fi  iend  unto  me,  and 
my  heart  will  cease  to  beat  ere  I  forget 
her  generous  sympathy,  and  her  many 
acts  of  w'arm-hearted  friendship.” 

“  God  bless  you,  my  own  dear  wife !” 
murmured  Capt.ain  Vinterdalen,  turning 
to  Amalia,  with  a  fond,  approving  smile  ; 
^  this  is  like  you  !” 

“  Yes,’’  cried  Bertel,  in  a  broken  voice, 
that  testified  his  deep  sincerity,  “  Madame 
Vinterdalen  has  nobly  bouna  me  to  her 
by  ties  of  gratitude ;  and  I  am  very 
thankful  that  I  can  now  say  so  in  the 

1>re8ence  of  her  husband.  It  m.ay  never 
►e  in  my  power  to  testify  my  devotion  to 
her,  and  to  hers;  but  if  the  hour  ever 
should  come,  then,  Captain  Vinterdalen, 
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the  poor  painter  will  not  be  found  want¬ 
ing.” 

“  From  my  soul  I  believe  you !”  fer¬ 
vently  e.xclaiined  Captain  Vinterdalen, 
and  seizing  Bertel’s  hand  he  w’rung  it 
j  wannly.  “  Henceforth  reckon  mo  .as 
your  friend,  Herr  Rovsing — as  well  as  my 
wife !” 

“  I  will !”  ejaculated  the  painter,  and 
he  tried  to  return  the  kind,  beaming  gaze 
of  Ca])tain  Vinterdalen,  but  tears  fairly 
blinded  his  vision. 

The  Capt.ain  thoronghly  appreciated 
the  proud  yet  exceedingly  sensitive  and 
genial  nature  of  the  young  painter,  and 
exchanged  a  glance  with  his  wife,  whoso 
eyes  were  gushing  with  tears.  Their 
only  child,  the  princely  boy,  was  .at  this 
moment  clinging  to  the  side  of  Bertel, 
whose  left  hand  rested  caressingly  on 
his  head,  and  he  looked  up  w’ith  a  won¬ 
dering  yet  intelligent  gaze,  alternately  at 
the  face  of  his  father  and  that  of  Bertel. 

“  I  see,”  said  Captain  Vinterdalen, 
“that  you  have  another  friend  in  the 
family,  Herr  Rovsing!  Our  little  Wil¬ 
helm  seems  to  bo  no  stranger  to  you.  Do 
you  love  Herr  Rovsing,  Wilhelm  ?” 

“Ja,  min  kioere  fader !  meget!  ja!  ja!” 
eagerly  cried  little  Wilhelm,  and  there¬ 
upon  the  painter  snatched  him  up,  and 
held  him  to  his  heart,  &nd  kissed  him 
1  passionately. 


Tri  LiTrsosTOSB  Expkditios. — ^From  the  Zsm- 
beai  expedition,  intelligence  hea  been  rooeWed  to  a 
Ute  date  in  December.  Dr.  livingatone  was  then  at 
Kongonc  harbor  on  the  Zambesi  delta,  and  if ith  the 
engineers  of  his  little  steamer  Ljnx,  was  engaged  in 
repairing  their  steam-launch,  the  Ma  Robert,  the 
iron  platee  of  which  bare  now  Itecome  worn  to  the 
thinness  of  a  wafer.  They  had  returned  from  a 
aecond  expedition  up  the  Shire,  in  which  they  pene¬ 
trated  far  up  beyond  Lake  Shirwa  to  Lake  Nyasaa. 
The  former  they  ascertained  to  be  a  sheet  of  water 
ninety  miles  in  length ;  while  tlie  latter  is  of  still 
larger  magnitude,  and  one  of  the  chain  of  lakes  of 
which  the  discoreties  of  Captains  Burton  and  Speke 
arc  the  continuation  northward. 

Dr.  Livingstone  speaks  in  glowing  temu  of  the 
country  which  he  traversed,  and  he  has  applied  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  London  to  exert 
tbemaelves  for  occupying  it  as  a  most  inviting  mis- 
aiooarv  field.  The  whole  region  about  Lake  Nyassa 
was  found  to  be  a  cotton-growing  country.  It  is 
cultivated  and  manufactured  by  the  natives  general¬ 
ly,  and  is  of  excellent  quality. 


SwimiKss  OP  Birds. — A  German  ornithologist 
aaya:  “The  vulture  can  fly  at  the  rate  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Observationa  made 
on  the  coast  of  laibrador,  oonviiiced  Major  ('an- 
wright  that  the  wild  goose  can  travel  at  the  rate  of 
ninety  miles  an  liour.  The  ooinmon  erow  can  fiy 
twenty-five  miles;  swallows,  according  to  Spollagin, 
ninety-two  miles  an  hour.  It  is  said  that  a  falcon 
was  discovered  at  Malta  twrnlf-four  hours  ofler  the 
departure  of  Henry  IV.  from  Fontainebleau  If  true, 
this  bird  must  have  flown  fifteen  liours  at  the  rat« 
of  fifty-seven  miles,  not  allowing  liim  to  rest  a  mo¬ 
ment  during  the  whole  time.” 

The  rice-bird, which  afterwards  becomes  the  reed- 
bird  of  Delaware  Hay,  and  the  bobolink  of  New- 
York,  is  often  found  ^dow  Philadelphia  with  green 
rice  in  its  crop.  Indeed  this  is  said  to  be  true  of 
pigeons  during  the  rice-growing  season. 

Tiir  thirty-seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty  of  British  Artists  contains  in  all  869  works  of  art, 
of  which  nine  arc  sculptures,  227  are  water-color 
drawinga,  and  633  are  oil-paintings. 
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Vrom  the  London  Keleetie  ReTiew. 

PREACHING  AND  PREACHERS.* 


Tiiebk  has  been  a  c^reat  de.al  said  and 
written  of  late  on  the  subject  of  Preach- 
iuj{.  A  prevailing  feeling  has  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  many  quarters  that  so  great 
an  instrument  of  public  education  as  the 
I'lilpit  is  not  generally  so  effective  as  it 
might  be  ;  and  there  is  undoubtedly  room 
for  much  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  When 
we  think  of  the  vast  apparatus  of  the 
Pulpit  in  this  country,  of  the  thousands 
of  sermons  preached  every  Sunday 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  of  the 
immense  resources  in  weekly  operation 
lor  bringing  the  most  important  truths 
home  to  the  mind  and  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  of  the  real  amount  of  earnest  in¬ 
tellect  ex()cnded  in  these  resources  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  we  note  how 
feeble  and  indefinite  the  moral  and  practi¬ 
cal  results  seem  to  bo  of  all  this  —  how 
slowly  the  popular  feeling  is  moved  and 
elevated,  and  in  a  word,  Christianized — it 
does  occur  as  a  very  serious  question,  to 
what  extent  the  Pulpit  is  adapted  now 
as  of  old  to  the  great  work  ot  spiritual 
instruction  and  moral  advancement  ; 
whether  it  suits  the  more  complex  needs 
and  requirements  of  our  modern  social 
life  equally  as  it  did  those  of  a  simpler 
state  of  socucty. 

A  prima  facie  case  might  bo  made  out 

—  has,  indeed,  frequently  been  made  out 

—  against  the  efl'ectiveness  of  the  modern 
pulpit;  and,  from  the  uncomplimentary 
utterances  of  Tlic  Titnes^  to  the  chat  of 
tlic  after-dinner  table,  the  dullness  and 
uselessness  of  sermons  has  become  a  oom- 

*  StrmonK  By  tlie  Rer.  J.  Cairo,  M.A.,  Edin- 
liurKh. 

Tke  Ootpd  tu  Exf.kitl ;  Twenty-fourtli'ThouMod. 
T/u  CUy:  Ut  Sin*  and  iti  Sorrows.  Christ  and 
Ute  Inherilanes  of  ths  Saints.  SlTteenth  Thoiuand. 
By  Thomas  Gvturis,  U.D.,  Ediukurgh. 

77m  Park  Strsst  Pulpit,  ^nnoos  by  the 
R.-r.  C.  IL  SruROBoN,  London. 

Ssrmons.  By  the  Ute  Rer.  Frzd.  W.  Rodkxt- 
Bor,  M.A.  London. 

Expository  Lsciurts  on  St.  Pauls  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  By  the  Ute  Kev.  F.  W.  Robcstsox, 
ALA.  London:  iiinith  k  Elder.  ItO?. 


mon  topic.  It  is  a  sufficiently  notorious 
picture,  which  represents  groups  of  weary 
listeners  in  our  churches,  decorously  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  sermon  as  a  becoming  con¬ 
ventionality,  expressing  a  buzz  of  relief 
when  it  is  endetl.  There  is  some  wicked 
coloring  in  the  picture,  but  we  can  not 
say  that  it  has  no  reality,  tve  can  not  say 
that  it  is  entirely  caricature.  There  is 
only  too  much  truth  in  it ;  and  it  is  mourn¬ 
ful  enough  to  be  obliged  to  make  this 
confession  when  we  recall  the  facts  be¬ 
neath  the  malicious  guise  of  the  picture  ; 
the  messenger  of  God’s  truth  on  the  one 
hand,  and  weak,  .and  temjited,  and  dark¬ 
ened  souls  on  the  other;  and  think  on 
wJiat  great  subjects,  and  for  what  great 
ends,  preacher  and  congregation  liave 
been  brought  face  to  face.  It  is  no  less 
sad  than  8ur(>rising,  that  what  is  in  its 
own  nature  so  vitally  interesting,  what 
ought  to  be  so  intensedy  and  practically 
exciting,  should  yet  prove  in  so  many 
cases  so  listless,  flat,  .and  unprofitable  ;  and 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  there 
must  be  something  greatly  defective  in 
modes  of  preaching  thus  unproductive, 
which  leave  the  siieaker  without  power 
and  the  audience  without  benefit. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  value 
and  import.ance  of  divine  truth  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  8uct:ess  of  the  preacher  — 
th.at  there  are  few,  if  any,  sermons,  how¬ 
ever  feeble  and  unimpressive  in  utterance, 
that  are  not  calculated  to  do  giMHl  if  only 
we  would  receive  the  good.  Wo  are  for 
from  disputing  the  force  of  this  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent ;  we  are  far  from  saying  that 
the  inatteiitioii  with  which  many  excel¬ 
lent  sermons  arc  listened  to,  and  the 
slight  moral  improvement  that  seems  to 
follow  from  them,  are  not  owing  to  that 
very  religious  indifference  and  hardnesK 
of  heart  which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  preach¬ 
ing  to  reach  and  remove.  The  evil  is  not 
the  less,  but  all  the  more  melancholy  on 
this  account.  That  there  is  a  strong 
natural  indis|)osition  in  the  hearer  to  re¬ 
ceive  spirit  u^  instruction,  does  not  mend 
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but  rather  aggravate  the  perplexity  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  conveying  that  instruc¬ 
tion.  And  supposing  it  were  the  case, 
which  yet  in  the  most  comprehensive 
jMjint  of  view  it  is  very  far  from  being, 
that  men  are  less  easily  moved  by  the 
subjects  with  which  the  Christian  preach¬ 
ing  deals,  it  only  becomes  a  more  perti¬ 
nent  and  serious  in<]|uiry,  how  the  preacher 
shall  accomplish  his  confessedly  difficult 
t.*isk  with  most  effect. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the 
way  of  viewing  the  matter  now  suggested 
does  not  hold  good  to  the  extent  that  is 
often  urged,  fiir  from  the  great  topic 
of  Christian  instruction  being  less  calcu¬ 
lated  than  other  topics  to  move  the  minds 
and  feelings  of  man,  it  is  undeniable  that 
there  are  none  which  can  be  nmle  to  tell 
on  them  more  powerfully.  In  spite  of  all 
man’s  natural  insen.sibility  to  the  truth, 
and  the  coldness  of  his  common  love  for 
it,  this  truth,  when  rightly  and  earnestly 
enforced,  finds  sources  of  interest,  and 
stirs  springs  of  emotion  in  him,  which  no¬ 
thing  else  can  possibly  do.  It  bears  an 
attraction  for  his  intellect,  his  imagination, 
and  his  heart,  w'hich  the  loftiest  range  of 
mere  forensic  or  political  oratory  does  not 
reach.  Let  it  be  that  men  are  strongly 
indifferent  to  spiritual  doctrine  and  spirit- 
Tial  duty,  this  indifference,  whatever  be 
its  practical  operation  otherwise,  will  not 
:uxK)uut  for  tlie  prevailing  unimpressive¬ 
ness ’of  sermons.  For  with  the  very  same 
materials  to  work  upon,  and  in  c.'tses 
where  this  indifference  has  sometimes ! 
risen  to  its  worst  hight,  we  find  that  one 
kind  of  preaching  has  proved  immensely  j 
successful,  while  another  has  been  as  a  | 
mere  A*oice  crying  in  the  desert.  In 
short,  there  is  a  right  and  effective  i 
method  of  preaching  as  of  every  thing 
else  ;  and  where  it  has  become  proyerbi- 
ally  dull  and  ineffective,  w’e  are  fairly 
warranted  in  concluding  that  this  must 
Ijc  largely  owing  to  some  weakness  or 
vice  in  the  style  or  manner  of  the  preadi- 
ing  itself. 

To  explain  definitely  what  is  wrong  in 
the  prevailing  character  of  preaching,  and 
to  suggest  the  best  means  of  improving 
it,  is  a  task  no  less  difficult  than  it  may 
seem  invidious.  To  some  extent  it  may 
reasonably  be  presumed  that  our  modem 
circumstances  have  in  their  very  nature 
tended  to  impair  the  prominence  and  im¬ 
portance  which  once  belonged  to  the 
pulpit.  In  a  time  like  ours,  when  news¬ 


papers  and  books  of  all  kinds  are  so  much 
more  widely  diffused  than  they  have  ever 
been  —  when  the  general  intelligence  is 
sharpened  by  constant  communication 
with  the  freshest  sources  of  information 
on  all  subjects  —  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  preacher  can  any  longer 
retain  the  influence  and  authority  of  a 
time  w’hen  the  church  w'as  really  a  ■week¬ 
ly  school  to  many,  and  the  sermon  their 
main  or  their  only  source  of  mental  and 
spiritual  interest.  The  power  of  the 
preacher  must  in  ordinary  cases  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  elevation  at  which  he 
stands  above  his  hearers  in  intellectual 
capacity  and  spiritual  force  and  discern¬ 
ment.  And  it  is  obviously  very  difficult 
to  preserve  this  elevation  in  a  time  like 
the  present,  when  education  among  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  is  generally  of 
a  much  higher,  or  at  least  more  com[»rc- 
hensive  order,  than  it  used  to  be.  In 
relation  to  the  great  majority  of  these 
classes,  it  is  to  be  feared  t'liat  the  theolo¬ 
gian  who  instructs  us  from  the  pulpit 
not  only  does  not  stand  above  them,  but 
sometimes  does  not  even  stand  on  a  level 
with  them,  as  to  many  subjects  of  ordina¬ 
ry  culture ;  while  in  regard  to  his  special 
subject,  although  he  may  be  better  in- 
forraed  and  more  thoroughly  taught,  ho 
is  apt,  from  the  very  character  of  his 
training,  to  be  deficient  in  acquaintance 
with  that  variety  and  freshness  of  aspect 
with  which,  in  numberless  volumes,  it  is 
constantly  soliciting  the  attention  of  in¬ 
quiring  readers.  The  breadth  of  our 
modern  culture,  therefore,  and  even  the 
very  shallowness  of  it,  with  its  half-know¬ 
ledge  and  semi-scientific  ambitions,  has  a 
tendency  to  diminish  the  old  authority  of 
the  pulpit,  and  leave  it,  in  many  cases,  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  wants  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  age.  Nor  would  the  remedy 
for  this  in  any  degree  be  found  in  the 
mere  communication  of  further  portions 
of  scientific  or  other  knowledge  to  the 
clergy.  This  would  only  add  affectation 
to  incomjietency,  and  turn  the  church 
probably  into  a  second-rate  lecture-room. 
It  is  not  in  any  mere  extension  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  culture  of  the  clergy  that  we  are  to 
look  for  a  better  adajitation  on  their  part 
to  the  intellectual  interests  of  the  time. 
It  is  primarily  and  principally  on  the 
awakening,  by  whatever  moans,  of  a 
higher  and,  above  all,  a  more  fresh  and 
expanding  intellectual  life  among  them. 

1  From  the  character  of  their  profession. 
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the  traditional  and  often  purely  scholastic 
bent  of  their  education,  and  the  ordinary 
influences  which  surround  them,  the  cler¬ 
gy  have  been  immernorially  prone  to  stag¬ 
nate — to  stand  still — while  the  under-cur¬ 
rent  of  mental  inquiry  is  running  swiftly 
by  them.  And  the  evil  effects  of  this 
stagnative  tem|>er  were  never  more  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  pulpit  than  at  present.  It 
is  not  merely  that  such  a  temper  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  be  dull,  to  do  its 
weekly  work  with  a  listless  formality,  and 
consider  it  well  done  ;  but  the  stereotyped 
impressions  which  it  is  continually  repro¬ 
ducing  are  apt  to  become  positively 
strongly  repulsive  and  wearying  to  many. 
Every  sermon  is  found  to  be  molded  after 
the  same  p.attern,  turns  on  the  same  doc¬ 
trinal  and  practical  common-places — is  laid 
down  often  in  the  very  same  divisions  and 
proportions  of  argument  and  exhortation. 
There  is  not  only  no  eccentricity,  but 
there  is  no  life  or  movement  to  stir  the 
hearer,  or  make  him  feel  heartily  that  he 
is  in  the  presence  of  a  fellow-cre.ature 
speaking  to  him  of  what  most  seriously 
concerns  both  alike,  of  “  the  things  which 
belong  to  our  j>eace.”  How  often  has 
one  listened  to  such  sermons,  carefully 
elaborated  both  in  thought  and  style,  run¬ 
ning  out  on  the  old  dogmatic  lines  with 
the  most  approved  smoothness— -exjmund- 
ing  with  becoming  fitness,  and  even  wont¬ 
ed  force  of  language,  doctrines  of  unques¬ 
tionable  soundness  and  duties  of  lUK^nes- 
tionable  importance  ;  and  felt  all  the  time, 
while,  it  may  be,  admiring  the  skillful  and 
elegant  structure  of  the  sermon,  how  hard 
it  was  to  .attend  to  it — how  little  it  caught 
any  living  root  of  interest  within,  seeking 
towanls  the  light  or  the  warmth !  how 
little  impression  it  made  even  while  it 
pleased — smd  how'  utterly  the  impression 
w;»8  effaced  when  the  sermon  was  ended  ! 
The  fact  is,  that  such  sermons  belie  their 
name.  They  are  ess.ays,  or  short  lectures, 
or  homilies;  but  they  are  not  sermons  — 
the  living,  earnest  speech  of  one  man  to 
his  fellow'-mon.  Slowly  arranged  —  com¬ 
posed,  piece  by  piece,  under  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  a  fji.stidious  or  merely  formal 
t.a.ste — they  are  made  to  be  read,  and  not 
to  bo  spoken.  Their  neat  trains  of  argu¬ 
ment — their  well  balanced  periods — their 
quiet  flow  of  didactic  sentiment  and  cus¬ 
tomary  turns  of  serious  expression  —  are 
well  fitted  to  edify,  and  even  please,  in  .an 
hour  of  meditative  leisure  at  home ;  but  in 
tiie  pulpit  they  want  W’holly  the  charm  of 


a  living  personal  communication.  The 
speaker  does  not,  or  can  not,  project  him¬ 
self  into  them.  They  are  not  his  living 
speech,  then  and  there,  to  the  living  audi¬ 
ence  around  him ;  they  are  only,  as  it 
were,  the  echo  of  a  speech  that  once  lived. 
Powerful  words  they  ought  to  be,  and 
may  be,  in  themselves ;  but  they  are  re¬ 
peated,  not  spoken.  They  recall  old  tones 
of  truth  that  one  has  been  hearing  all  his 
days,  and  greatly  respects  ;  but  they  do 
not  excite  a  present  interest.  They  do 
not,  and  can  not  do  so,  in  the  hearer,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  seem  to  do  so  in  the 
preacher. 

Any  preaching,  however  much  it  may 
offend  against  take  or  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
perties  of  manner,  is  better  than  preaching 
for  this  sort ;  for  it  is  plain  beyond  any 
doubt  that  sermojis,  however  excellent  in 
a  merely  formal  respect — which  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  any  real  elements  of  interest — 
which  do  not  reach,  or  impress,  or,  in  a 
word,  hit  the  audience  at  some  point — 
can  be  of  no  practical  use.  It  m.ay  suit 
the.  instincts  of  professional  decorum  to 
speak  well  of  such  sermons,  and  they  may 
have  some  uses  ;  but  they  are  not  certain¬ 
ly  of  the  kind  desiderated.  They  may 
touch  with  a  gentle  movement  the  tepid 
spiritual  life  of  the  comfort.able  and  well- 
to-do,  with  whom  such  languid  attention 
as  they  demand  stands  in  place  of  religion  ; 
but,  powerless  to  awaken  the  conscience 
and  stir  the  common  heart,  they  are 
wholly  without  influence  as  a  general 
means  of  moral  e<lucalion. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  advo¬ 
cate  conclusively  a  kind  of  preaching 
whose  constant  aim  is  to  arouse  and 
alarm.  On  the  contrary,  we  have,  per- 
hn;^)s,  less  faith  in  such  preaching  than 
facts  w’ould  seem  to  warnant.  It  may  be, 
and  doubtless  often  is,  an  instrument  of 
great  religious  awakening ;  and  religious 
results  of  an  incontrovertible  character 
are  found  to  follow  it.  But  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  ca.se,  this  manner  of  preach¬ 
ing  can  never  be  a  general  means  of  moral 
elevation  and  acceptance.  From  its  very 
character  it  is  addressed  mainly  to  one 
state  of  mind — to  one  pha-se  of  spiritual 
condition  ;  it  is  always  touching  the  same 
j  chords — ringing  on  the  same  phrases — 

1  and,  under  this  incess.ant  iteration,  some- 
I  times  breaking  and  enervating,  as  much 
I  as  quickening  and  strengthening,  the  re- 
i  ligious  life  in  its  true  springs.  Not  only 
I  so,  but  for  the  most  part  this  pi'eaching 
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manifests  a  tendency  to  pa.ss  into  one,  and 
lliat  a  very  narrow,  type  of  dogmatic  ex¬ 
pression  ;  wiiicli,  however  truly  it  may 
mirror  the  spiritual  facts  in  many  eases, 
does  not  certainly  mirror  them  in  all ; 
while  in  common  handling  it  is  ai>t  to  be¬ 
come  mere  coarseness  and  exaggeration 
of  language,  strongly  repulsive  to  many 
minds.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  wo  are 
not  to  take  into  account  this  repulsive  an¬ 
tagonism  of  certain  minds  to  such  a  style 
of  preaching ;  that  this  opjwsition  is  the 
verj'  essence  of  the  Gospel — it  is  the  of¬ 
fense  it  bears  to  those  wlio  are  too  proud 
to  receive  it.  There  is  truth  in  this,  and 
yet  it  is  not  true  in  the  present  case.  The 
offense  of  the  cross  has  not  indeed  ceased, 
and  we  must  never  try  to  mitigate  this 
ottense  by  hiding  the  crovs.  \Ve  must 
not  “prophesy  smooth  things”  when  we 
ought  to  speak  steimly  and  strongly.  But 
we  are  also  to  be  “  all  things  to  all  men, 
so  that  we  may  win  tome and  esj^ecially 
we  are  not,  by  our  weak  exaggerations 
and  vain  repetitions,  to  create  offense 
against  the  truth,  M’heii  there  may  be  a 
dawning  love  for  it.  And  it  is  undeniable 
that  there  are  those  with  genuine  reli¬ 
gions  sympathies,  who  never  realize  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  experience  so  familiarly  spoken 
of  by  some  preachers ;  nay,  there  are 
those  who  less  and  less  appreciate  these 
extremes  as  they  grow  in  spiritual  insight. 
They  can  understand  and  realize  the 
depths  of  abhorred  contrition  and  the 
hights  of  redemptive  blessedness,  spoken 
of  by  St.  Paul ;  but  they  do  not  feel,  and 
no  teaching  can  bring  them  to  feel,  that 
these  are  truly  represented  in  the  dog¬ 
matic  crudities  of  certain  popular  theolo¬ 
gians.  Whatever  may  be  the  occiisional 
effects,  therefore,  of  this  kind  of  preach¬ 
ing,  and  p.articularly  over  those  W'hose  re¬ 
ligious  susceptibilities,  naturally  'coar.se, 
have  been  long  hardened  and  dead,  it  is 
far  from  being  the  highest  kind  of  preach¬ 
ing,  or  that  which  is  likely  to  prove  most 
generally  useful.  It  may  prove  awaken¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  not  educative ;  while  in  its 
very  character  it  is  limited  in  its  range 
and  influence.  To  suppose  that,  because 
some  men,  by  strength  of  language,  confi¬ 
dence  of  tone,  and  especially  by  unre¬ 
lieved  representations  of  human  depravi¬ 
ty,  draw  thousands  to  listen  to  them,  that 
others  have  only  to  follow  their  example, 
and  speak  with  the  s.amc  loudness  .and  au¬ 
thority,  in  order  to  insure  the  same  suc¬ 
cess,  and  do  sometliing  of  the  same  prob¬ 


able  good,  is  quite  unwarranted  both  by 
principle  and  fact.  The  minds  which  such 
men,  after  all,  alone  move,  are  minds  cast 
in  the  s.ame  rough  mold  as  their  own 
minds ;  perhaps  not  deficient  in  |.M)wer, 
but  with  feeble  instincts  both  of  tivste  and 
philosophy,  and  destitute  for  the  most 
part  of  those  higher  spiritual  sensibilities 
which,  while  they  expose  their  po.xsessor 
to  the  subtle  entanglements  of  doubt,  yet 
also  cjtrry  him  into  the  highest  region  of 
Christian  earnestness,  .and  are  capable  of 
the  noblest  develo|iment  of  self-saci  ifioe. 
To  such  minds,  preaching  of  this  order  is 
apt  to  seem,  at  the  best,  only  so  much 
loud  and  disgusting  earnestuess ;  never 
coming  near  to  their  own  life,  nor  deepen¬ 
ing  the  real  love  of  the  truth  in  them. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  any  special  style  of 
forcible  i>reaching,  and  least  of  all  the 
stylo  which  with  many  alone  represents 
force  and  eftect,  that  w'e  arc  advocating. 
It  is  not  mere  “  loudness,”  either  of  voice 
or  manner,  that  is  neede<l ;  but  the  old 
spirit  of  life^  the  hearty  human  feeling, 
the  broad  and  manly  earnestness,  the  fire 
of  divine  conviction,  which,  from  the 
time  of  Latimer  downward.s,  has  distin¬ 
guished  the  best  specimens  of  English 
teaching. 

The  higher  Source  of  this  sjyirit  of  life 
we  need  not  speak  of.  It  can  only  come 
from  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  light  and 
life,  from  whom  comet h  every  good  and 
jMjrfect  gift ;  unle.ss  this  is  recognized,  it 
IS  the  most  obvious  common-place  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  no  inferior  means  of  diligence 
or  culture  can  ever  confer  it.  It  is  never¬ 
theless  only  through  such  means,  through 
certain  processes  of  education  and  disci¬ 
pline,  that  in  ordinary  cases  it  Ls  ever  olv 
tained.  And  the  very  first  of  these  would 
seem  to  be  an  awakened  cultivation  of  all 
the  common  sympathies  and  affections 
and  interests  of  our  nature,  in  contrast  to 
the  mere  technical  and  professional  edu¬ 
cation  which  our  young  clergy,  among 
both  Episcopalians  and  Nonconformists, 
mainly  receive.  A  more  one-sided  ti’ain- 
ing  than  that  with  which  many  of  them 
enter  their  vvork,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  It  is  not  so  much  that  their 
studies  arc  partial,  although  this  is  also 
the  fact;  but  it  is  the  narrow  and  conven¬ 
tional  spirit  in  which  they  are  too  com¬ 
monly  pursued.  Serving  to  narrow  while 
it  sharpens  the  mind,  and  to  enfeeble 
while  it  refines  it.  Even  in  many  of  those 
who  are  scholars  in  the  best  sense,  and 
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who  may  bo  destined  to  attain  literary  or 
theological  distinction,  there  is  apt  to  be 
a  certain  uniform  tone  of  mind,  and  (who 
has  not  heard  it  ?)  even  of  speech,  which 
sets  the  stamp  of  its  monotony  on  all  they 
say  or  do. 

This  dead  professionalism  of  manner 
and  of  voice,  stifling  all  true  eloquence, 
comes  tindoubtcdly  of  exclusiveness  of 
education  and  of  aflection.  The  student 
passes  from  his  books  \o  the  pulpit  with¬ 
out  over  having  been  thrown  into  the 
hearty  interests  of  life,  or  h.aving  mingled 
:it  large  with  his  fellow-men.  There  can 
not  well  be  a  more  imperfect  prei)aration 
for  the  great  duties  to  which  the  pastor 
is  called ;  and  finding  himself  in  conse- 
flucnce  |>lunged  into  these  duties  without 
an  intelligent  acquaintance  or  sympathy 
with  them,  he  necessarily  becomes  a  prey 
to  prevailing  in.annerism  and  affectation. 
Set  a  m.an  to  do  work  for  which  he  has 
no  real  calling  or  ai)titude,  and  his  very 
wc.akness  is  found  to  strengthen  and 
Ktlften  in  him  all  jwofcssional  props  —  all 
(•ants  associated  with  his  work.  Through 
help  of  these  he  tries  to  make  up  for  his 
own  want  of  power  to  look  his  work  in 
the  face,  and  aeal  with  it  freely  .and  vigor¬ 
ously.  All  professions  show  numerous 
ex.ample8  of  this  common  result  of  incapa¬ 
city,  but  none  of  them  more  numerous  or 
melancholy  examples  than  the  clerical. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clergyman  w.as 
to  come  to  his  office,  not  certainly  with 
less  purely  professional  culture,  but  with 
more  thoroughly  awakened  energies  of 
mind  and  feeling — a  higher  spirit  of  sym- 
]»athy,  and  .above  all,  with  a  more  free 
and  hearty  experience  of  life,  springing 
from  a  wider  and  more  v.aried  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-creatures,  he  would  enter 
upon  his  duties  in  a  wholly  different  teni- 
j»er,  and  with  an  ever-freshening  zeal  and 
power  which,  if  he  h.ad  any  capacity  of 
speech  at  all,  would  give  him  a  natural  elo¬ 
quence  which  no  artifices  of  elof^uence  or 
study  of  models  will  ever  give  him.  For 
he  would  speak  then  because  he  felt.  Ho 
would  tell  what  was  in  him — not  what 
was  deemed  proper  or  becoming  to  say. 
He  would  find,  even  with  the  richness  of 
his  culture  and  the  true  refinement  of  his 
(’hristian  sympathies,  points  of  contact 
between  him  and  the  rougher  natures  to 
whom  it  might  be  his  function  to  minis¬ 
ter,  which  would  prove  sources  of  con¬ 
stantly  new  interest  to  him,  and  seem  to 
touch  his  lips  tvith  a  constantly  new  fire. 


Knowledge  of  life,  not  in  any  outward, 
still  less  in  any  wrong  sense,  but  in  the 
deep  and  broad  sense  in  which  the  words 
alone  have  their  right  meaning  —  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  common  joys  and  sorrows  of 
the  human  he.art,  of  the  realities  of  affec¬ 
tion,  passion,  and  interest  which  move  it 
— of  the  loves,  hopes,  and  trials  which 
make  the  common  lot.  This  knowledge, 
baptized  by  the  Spirit  of  all  good  ami 
chastened  into  a  noble  experience,  would 
do  more,  generally  to  revive  the  power 
of  the  pulpit,  than  any  other  single  influ¬ 
ence  whatever.. 

In  connection  with  its  wider  and  fresh¬ 
er  knowledge  of  life,  there  is  nothing 
prob.ably  that  would  do  more  for  the  juil- 
pit  than  a  more  hearty  and  living  theolo¬ 
gy.  We  are  told  by  not  a  few,  that  one 
of  the  present  weaknesses  of  the  pulpit  is 
the  low  and  hesitating  tone  of  its  theology. 
Preachers  are  afraid  any  more  to  hold 
forth  with  cletir  decision  the  old  doctrines 
which  alone  are  powerfid  to  touch  the 
popular  mind  and  conscience.  Modern 
culture  shrinks  from  the  assertion  of  these 
doctrines  in  their  native  breadth  and  ef¬ 
fect.  The  old  Puritan  method,  on  the 
contrary,  which  delighted  to  proclaim 
these  doctrines  right  in  the  face  of  human 
sensitiveness  ancl  worldly  pride,  is  the 
only  key  to  popular  success  in  the  pulpit. 
There  is  great  truth  in  all  this.  In  so  far 
as  mere  educational  refinement  ever  tam¬ 
pers  with  the  great  Truth  of  the  grace  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  tinctures  and 
weakens  it  with  its  poor  amalgam  of  cere¬ 
monialism  or  of  moralism,  it  is  undeni.able 
that  in  this  proportion  the  truth  must 
lose  its  power.  That  which  is  no  longer 
the  ministry  of  the  Spirit,  but  of  the  let¬ 
ter  in  some  form  or  another,  will  never 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  The 
educative  effects  of  a  becoming  ceremo¬ 
nialism,  and  of  a  high-toned  system  of 
Christian  ethics,  need  not  be  overlooked. 
But  either  of  these,  in  so  far  as  it  stands 
before  and  hides  from  clear  view  the 
blessed  and  eternal  truth  of  “God  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himstdf, 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them,” 
must  bo  to  this  extent  a  weakening  ele¬ 
ment  in  modern  preaching.  For  while 
these  themselves  are  comparatively  inef¬ 
fective  to  touch  the  heart,  they  prevent 
that  which  alone  has  a  divine  power  to 
move  it,  from  finding  a  living  entrance, 
and  ruling  it  with  a  holy  sway.  Medie¬ 
valism,  therefore,  and  latitudinarianism  of 
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whatever  type,  are  certainly  hostile  to  the 
success  of  the  pulpit.  Whether  the  truth 
be  obscured  from  the  con<:p*egation  be¬ 
hind  stained  glass,  or  diluted  to  them 
Mdthin  well-sounding  moral  or  sentimental 
common-places,  it  is  equally  shorn  of 
its  stren^h,  and  becomes  a  mere  echo  of 
human  pretensions,  which  will  never 
become  good  news  or  a  gospel  to  any 
man. 

But  here,  as  before,  there  is  an  extreme 
which  we  must  guard  against.  We  must 
not  confound  mere  “  loudness”  of  doctrine 
with  the  energy  of  truth,  any  more  than 
mere  loudness  of  voice  and  manner  with 
an  effective  earnestness.  The  truth  of 
God,  in  its  simple  statement,  is  far  more 
powerful  than  man’s  most  elaborate  repre¬ 
sentations  of  it ;  and  even  so  the  more 
scriptural  our  theology  is,  the  more  direct 
and  purely  drawn  from  the  divine  source 
— the  less  it  is  stiffened  in  mnemonic  for¬ 
mulae,  the  more  is  it  likely  to  animate 
our  preaching,  and  give  a  practical  empha¬ 
sis  to  it.  While  never  evasive  or  latitudi- 
narian,  it  should  be  as  little  as  ]>ossible 
“  confessional.”  Nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  fact,  than  to  identify  the  revival 
of  the  pulpit  with  the  assertion  of  any  of 
the  old  extremes  of  our  polemical  creeds. 
Men  have  cea.sed  to  care  for  these  ex¬ 
tremes.  The  most  cultivated,  the  most 
e-arnest  Christian  intelligence,  every  whore 
has  ceased  to  live  on  them.  This  or  that 
article  of  abstruse  divinity  may  be  true 
or  otherwise — but  the  Gospel  is  not  in¬ 
volved  in  such  retineraents,  and  all  its  clear 
and  awful  truth  of  love  from  God,  grace 
to  the  sinner,  and  judgment  in  his  sin,  may 
be  held  forth  irrespectively  of  them  ;  and 
the  more  plainly  and  forcibly  these  truths 
.are  uttered,  the  less  we  regard  the  casu¬ 
istries  of  the  creeds.  In  .all  lasting  reli¬ 
gious  revival,  the  prime  influence  comes 
not  from  dogmatic  statement,  but  from 
spiritual  faith.  It  is  tlie  burning  ardor 
enkindled  by  the  good  news  of  Christ, 
giving  life  to  the  special  doctrines  into 
which  his  loving  message  is  formed,  that 
touches  men’s  hearts,  and  rouses  them 
from  the  bondage  and  doom  of  their  cor¬ 
rupt  nature,  to  share  the  freedom  and 
bles-sing  of  Divine  liedemption.  It  is  a 
theology,  therefore,  which  shall  be  more 
morid  and  less  formal,  which  shall  be  more 
instinct  with  life,  and  less  elaborate  in 
structure — more  expressive  of  Christ  than 
repressive  of  Antichrist — more  profonnd 
and  comprehensive  in  comp.ass  than  cu¬ 


rious  in  det.ails  —  genial  .and  synthetic, 
rather  than  polemic  and  an.alytio — liberal, 
but  not  latitudinarian — which  will  give 
renewed  life  to  the  pulpit,  and  breathe  a 
higher  intent  and  a  nobler  usefulness  into 
its  time-honored  function. 

The  sermons  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  aiticle  are  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  mo<iern  pulpit  has  in  sevo 
ral  instances  at  lea.st  shown  the  capacity 
of  rising  to  the  full  hight  of  its  dignity 
and  usefulness.  With  very  striking  differ¬ 
ences  these  sermons  are  respectively  mark¬ 
ed  by  great  power,  and  amm.atcd  by  that 
true  life  of  thought  or  feeling,  of  reflective 
sentiment,  or  of  passionate  pictorial  de¬ 
scription,  which  makes  a  sermon,  in  con¬ 
trast  M’ith  an  essay  or  mere  didactic  com¬ 
position,  an  earnest  and  impressive  speech. 

The  two  Scotch  divines,  who,  for  our 
purpose,  may  bo  grouped  together,  pre¬ 
sent  almost  every  variety  of  contrast,  both 
as  preachers  and  writers.  Mr.  Caird’s 
mind  is  obviously  highly  thoughtful  and 
cultivated.  We  can  trace  in  almost  every 
sermon  in  his  volume  the  evidence  of  that 
ripe  spirit  of  reflectiveness  which  comes 
from  a  familiar  communion  w'ith  the  great 
thoughts  of  past  speculation,  and  which 
has  gathered  breadth  and  sympathy  and 
charity  from  this  communion.  In  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  most  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  ami  sotting  tliem  forth  in  all 
their  fullness,  it  is  obvious  that  he  appre¬ 
ciates  their  interesting  relations  to  other 
truths,  that  the  points  of  contact  which 
are  thus  brought  before  him  are  ]>oints 
full  of  meaning  .and  of  rich  illustration, 
which  he  handles  with  great  skill  and 
often  with  a  highly  brilliant  effect.  Tlie 
amount  of  thought  carefully  elaborated 
which  his  sermons  contain  is  very  remark¬ 
able  in  connection  with  his  great  popular¬ 
ity  as  a  preacher ;  and  we  feel  instinctive¬ 
ly  in  reading  one  of  them,  ih.at  it  must 
require  a  rare  <logrec  of  energy,  of  vehe¬ 
ment  and  glowing  feeling,  to  m.ake  it  .all 
alive,  and  lotlge  it  as  a  glowing  c<)ncej>- 
tion  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  There 
is  the  ap|X‘arance,  in  fact,  of  too  much 
elaboration ;  the  constructive  hand  and 
the  labor  llnice  are  too  noticeable  in  the 
goodly  and  well-ordercol  structure  of  each 
sermon.  The  thought,  weighty  as  it  Is, 
and  almost  always  interesting,  is  rather 
accumulated — gathered  from  a  varied  and 
cultivated  stock  of  reading,  .and  by  a  fine 
force  of  symp.athy,  than  struck  out  heated 
aud  in  flame  from  the  natural  working  of 
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his  own  mind.  The  impression  left  upon 
the  reader  is  r.ather  that  of  a  <leeply  ap- 
)reclative  than  of  a  strongly  orij^inal,  of  a 
lighly  constructive  than  a  richly  , produc¬ 
tive  mind.  With  gi'cat  inttnsily,  and  a 
ccMt.aiu  cx.Hltation  of  feelinj?,  rising  now 
and  then  into  the  region  of  moral  snblimi- 
ity,  there  is  want  of  warmth  and  passion  ; 
there  is  no  kindling  rush  of  emotion  t.ak- 
ing  the  reader  captive,  and  hurrying  him 
along  with  the  sweep  of  its  mightv  power. 
There  is  so  much  calmness  and  polish  as  to 
make  the  interest  occa.sionally  languid  and 
almost  cold.  Yet  we  never  heard  any 
one  say  that  Mr.  Caird  w'as  in  the  least 
degree  a  cold  preacher ;  the  6re  of  his 
manner  no  doubt  fusing  the  jwlished 
masses  of  his  thought,  and  throwing  into 
impetuous  movement  the  stately  order  of 
his  Language.  His  style  is  certainly  defi¬ 
cient  in  simplicity ;  it  has  no  carele.ss 
grace,  no  irregular  ease,  but  is  wrought 
up,  just  like  liis  thought,  into  el.aborate 
expression  and  rotund  forms,  which  arc 
apt  to  we.ary  from  their  monotony. 

Dr.  (iuthrio  is  the  very  reverse  of  all 
this.  His  sermons,  as  mere  vehicles  of 
thought,  are  singularly  deficient.  There 
is  no  reflective  vein  in  them ;  not  only  no 
]>hilosophy,  but  no  evidence  of  {thilosophic 
sympathy.  His  doctrinal  views  are  set 
forth  forcibly  in  vivid  illustrations,  but 
their  meaning  is  seized  not  only  without 
aftinity  to  other  views  and  the  general  re¬ 
sults  of  moral  speculation,  but  often  in 
very  crude  shiipes  and  distinction.s.  The 
impression  producetl  in  this  manner  upon 
the  thoughtful  re.ador  is  sometimes  p.ainful, 
especially  when  such  harsh  distinctions  are 
followed  out  by  his  illustrative  genius  into 
pictorial  contrasts,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
contrast  between  the  wrestler  .and  God 
who  c.arrie3  out  the  plan  of  redemption  in 
opposition  to  Satan  {Gospel  on  Ezekid,  p. 
179,)  and  in  some  other  cases.  With  this 
deficiency,  however,  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
Guthrie  possess  gre.at  and  peculiar  merits. 
Unelaborate,  with  none  of  the  serene 
thoughtfulness  and  light  of  intellectual 
feeling  which  characterize  Mr.  Caird,  they 
bear  hero  and  there  more  evident  traces 
of  fresh  and  origin.al  genius.  There  is  .an 
e.ase  of  touch,  especially  where  he  is  prac¬ 
tical  and  descriptive,  a  richness  of  fiincy, 
a  genuine  pathos,  a  capacity  of  humorous 
kindliness,  .and  a  passionate  earnestness, 
which  stamp  Dr.  Guthrie  .as  a  natural 
orator.  In  his  case,  .as  in  many  others, 
we  see  how  little  the  reflective  element  is 


concerned  in  the  production  of  the  haj>- 
piest  oratorical  effects.  It  is  neede<l  to 
carry  eloquence  to  its  highest  pitch,  and 
make  it  a  power  to  move  the  educated  in¬ 
tellect  of  a  country  ;  yet  it  is  only  in  rare 
instances  that  it  does  not  work  rather  as 
a  disturbing  than  an  assisting  influence  in 
speech^  while  the  absence  of  it  is  mis.sed 
by  comparatively  few.  With  the  charm 
of  eloquent  utterance  in  our  ears,  and  the 
excited  ])ul.ses  of  our  feeling  be.ating  in 
unison  with  the  rapid  glancing  flights  of 
the  speaker,  or  excited  by  the  vivid  pic¬ 
turesque  imagery  in  which  he  clothes  his 
fluent  thoughts,  we  seldom  measure  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  the  sentiments ;  we  even 
overlook  their  frequent  poverty  or  crudi*- 
ness.  PopuLar  oratory  in  the  pulpit  or 
elsewhere  is  not  the  less  oratory  that  it 
does  not  greatly  instruct,  or  enlighten 
.and  expand  our  views.  If  it  touches  our 
feelings  and  awakens  our  ^mpalhies,  and 
leads  us  into  excited  affinity  with  the 
speaker’s  own  emotion,  then  it  serves  its 
purpose — and  this  no  ordinary  purpose. 
When  such  an  effect  is  produced,  there 
must  be  an  operation  of  high  natural  (pial  - 
tie.s.  And  it  is  exactly  the  presence  of 
such  qualities  as  constitute  felicity  and 
impressiveness  in  speech  which  we  dis¬ 
cover  in  Dr.  Guthrie.  All  that  makes 
natural  eloquence — the  genial  tem|)er,  the 
humorous  and  picturesque  and  passionate 
power  which,  in  «lealing  with  common 
thoughts,  can  exhibit  them  in  their  most 
telUufj  light,  he  ^assesses  in  a  high  degree. 
And  these  qualities,  as  may  be  supposed, 
are  more  successfid  when  he  occupies 
himself  with  facts  and  features  of  our  in- 
dividiual  and  social  life  th.an  when  he  aims 
at  doctrinal  exposition.  His  four  sermons, 
on  “  The  City,  its  Sins  and  its  Sorrows,” 
are  to  us,  accordingly,  far  the  best  he  has 
published.  The  subject  is  one  exactly 
suited  to  him,  and  there  are  few,  we 
should  think,  who  could  read  them  with¬ 
out  owning  the  power,  at  once  vigorous 
and  tender,  which  they  display.  Some  of 
the  pictures  which  they  contain  are  more 
exquisite  than  any  thing  else  he  has 
sketched — touching  every  chord  of  sen¬ 
sibility  by  their  pathetic  reality,  and  en¬ 
riched  by  a  fresh  and  ovei-flowing  spring 
of  poetry.  * 

Of  the  two  other  preachers  before  us 
we  have  swircely  left  ourselves  anv  room 
to  speak.  It  is  somewhat  absurd,  indeed, 
especially  at  the  close  of  an  article,  to 
i  class  two  men  together  of  such  entirely 
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opposite  cpialitiesas  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  the 
late  Mr.  llobertson  of  Brighton.  Their 
names,  however,  are  merely  groujwd  in 
connection  with  one  general  subject,  as 
both  of  these  men,  in  a  very  ditferent 
manner,  but  in  an  equal  degree,  have 
vindicated  the  power  of  the  modern  pul¬ 
pit. 

No  one  who  has  road  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
sermons,  and  no  one  who  has  ever  heanl 
him  ]>reach,  c.an  doubt  his  very  retnarka- 
ble  and  living  eloquence.  There  are  ele¬ 
ments  of  coarseness  that  apjH‘ar  here  and 
there;  but  there  is  a  robust  and  manly 
vigor  of  thought  —  a  pungent,  racy,  and 
forcible  compass  and  ease  of  exj)ression 
in  his  sermons  that  leave  no  question  of 
his  great  capacity.  There  are  scarcely 
any  of  his  sermons,  even  those  in  which 
he  has  yielded  to  extravagance,  that  are 
not  thoroughly  eloquent.  Nor  is  his  the  ! 
mere  eloquence  of  fluency — it  is  the  elo-  ' 
quence  rather  of  one  who  has  consciously  i 
mastered  his  subject — who  has  looked  at  i 
it,  and  knows  well  about  it,  and  who  can  j 
tell  what  he  knows  in  expressive  and 
nervous  language.  Where  he  is  not  car-  ■ 
ried  aw.ay  into  spasmodic  or  grotesque  ! 
declamation  by  his  love  of  effect  or  vehe-  j 
mence  of  feeling,  nothing  can  be  better 
than  his  language — strong  and  terse,  and 
idiomatic,  easily  conveying  his  thought 
without  affectation  or  weakness.  With 
all  his  dogmatism,  and  the  strong  polemi¬ 
cal  predeslinarianism  in  udiich  he  some¬ 
times  indulges,  and  his  total  want  of  phi¬ 
losophical  or  literary  appreciation,  there 
is  a  life  of  reality  in  all  his  preaching, 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  the  highest 
gift,  and  a  conscious  energy  which  ena¬ 
bles  and  entitles  him  to  sway  thousands 
of  a  certain  class  of  hearers. 

Tl»e  sermons  of  the  late  Mr.  llobertson 
of  Brighton  ]X)ssoss  as  high  qualities  of 
thought  .as  any  in  our  list.  There  is  in 
them  not  merely  the  presence  of  a  high 
reflective  sympathy,  as  in  those  of  Mr. 
Caird,  but  the  .abundant  evidence  of  a 
reflective  genius^  illuminating  every  topic 
with  its  own  vivid  and  genial  power  of 
insight.  lie  not  merely  takes  a  strong 
and  clear  view  of  the  truths  of  Scripture, 
and  the  moral  realities  around  him,  .and 
brings  to  their  discussion  a  philosophical 
and  catholic  spirit,  but  his  subtle  and 
bright  perception  and  comprehensiveness  i 
of  thought  carry  him  every  where  back 
to  principles,  and  enable  him  thence  to  \ 
slicd  a  clear  and  full  light  upon  all  the 


lower  and  more  complicated  aspects  of  a 
question.  Like  other  men  of  an  ardent 
nature,  he  declaims  bitterly  against  doo- 
1  trines  which  he  does  not  comprehend,  or 
I  has  misconceived ;  and,  in  the  haste  of 
:  pulpit  utterance,  makes  decharations  that 
j  sound  criticism  would  repudiate.  For 
j  example,  he  joins  Mr.  Maurice  in  de¬ 
nouncing  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
j  Atonement,  which,  from  terms  ho  applies 
;  to  it,  he  proves  himself  not  to  understand  ; 

;  while,  in  other  sermons,  he  as  nearly  as 
'  jxissihle  affirms  that  orthmlox  doctrine  is 
I  the  only  ground  of  reconciliation  l>etweeii 
:  the  conscience  and  Go<l.  We  .are  now, 
however,  sjioaking  of  him  as  a  pro.acher, 
not  .as  a  theologian  ;  and  we  would  re¬ 
member,  in  criticising  the  apparent  con¬ 
tradictions  and  the  faults  of  his  sermons, 
that  they  were  published  after  his  death. 
Some  of  them,  .as  his  Ix^cture8  on  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  just  pub¬ 
lished,  are  compiled  from  short-n.and  re¬ 
ports,  taken  by  occasional  hearers,  and 
m.ay,  therefore,  be  imbued  with  the  re¬ 
porter’s  or  compiler’s  theology  as  well  as 
the  pre.acher’8.  Mr.  Uobertson’s  sermons, 
of  course,  .as  being. all  of  them  posthumous, 
are  much  less  finished  th.an  Mr.  Caird’s, 

;  but  they  are  more  living.  The  light  of 
■  thought  in  them  is  more  broken  ami  de- 
I  fleeted,  but  it  is  far  more  direct  and  ori 
'  ginal.  It  is  .allied,  moreover,  to  a  finer 
!  and  more  poetic  imagin.ativeness,  gre.ater 
I  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  a 
more  exquisite  .and  easy  grace  of  expres¬ 
sion.  rreehnese  is,  perhaps,  their  most 
pervading  characteristic.  People  com¬ 
plain  of  sermons,  that  they  are  weari- 
!  some,  repeating  the  same  common-places 
over  and  over  again.  This  charge  we  do 
not  think  can  be  made  against  any  of  the 
volumes  before  us — no  slight  evidence  of 
itself  of  their  right  to  8t.and  among  the 
representatives  of  the  power  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  pulpit ;  but  against  Mr.  Robertson’s 
volumes  we  arc  cert.ain  it  can  not  be 
urged.  Even  in  treating  the  most  famil¬ 
iar  topics,  every  aspect  of  which  has  been 
worn  smooth  by  the  constant  rubbing  of 
controversy  or  the  monotonous  iteration 
of  common-place,  there  is  some  newneas 
of  thought  and  feeling  imparted  to  them. 
Tliere  is  a  warmth  of  fresh  sympathy 
with  the  difficulties  of  present  Cftiristi.an 
churches,  or  the  exigencies  of  our  soci.al 
st.ate,  shed  over  them,  m  that  the  re.ader 
every  where  feels  himself  in  contact  with 
the  W'orld  of  thought  and  life  around  him. 
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The  reader,  indeed,  who  feels  this  must 
in  some  degree  be  cultivate«l  and  thought¬ 
ful  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  jwints  to  the  chief 
defects  of  tl»e  sermons.  Their  range  of 
reflection  is  too  uniformly  above  the  mere 
popular  level ;  they  have  little  or  none  of 
that  direct  8crij)tural  simplicity,  of  that 
decl.aratory  entorcement  of  scriptural 
truth,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon,  is  shown  to  be  a  true  and  vital  ele¬ 
ment  of  |)reaching.  There  is,  in  truth,  as 
in  much  that  is  otherwise  best  in  our 
modern  religious  literature,  an  element  of 
skepticism  running  through  these  ser¬ 
mons — skepticism,  of  course,  not  in  any 
unbelieving  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  a 
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I  profound  feeling  of  the  limits  of  man's 
thought,  and  the  feebleness  of  his  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  all  the  mysteries  of  the  world 
'  in  which  he  lives.  This  feeling  some¬ 
times  imparts  to  ]Mr.  Robertson’s  reflec¬ 
tions  a  pathos  of  peculiar  tenderness.  It 
is  the  natural  expression  of  a  very  sensi¬ 
tive  and  rich  heart  in  the  face  of  the  dark 
problems  of  human  destiny  and  the 
strange  conflicts  of  Christianity.  So  far 
from  being  unbelieving,  it  may  be,  as  in 
the  case  of  Pascal,  profoundly  religions. 
And  no  one  can  doubt  the  deeply  reli¬ 
gious  spirit  from  which  this  feeling  springs 
in  Mr.  Robertson. 


from  the  North  Brltleh  Borlev. 

THE  STATE  OF  EUROPE. 


Tiik  public  opinion  of  Europe  is  at  this 
moment  oscillating  between  the  grandest 
hopes  and  the  sternest  apprelicnsions. 
'I'he  spring  of  1860  has  brought  ns  into  a 
period  which,  with  a  striking  ambiguity, 
seems  e<{ually  to  promise  a  commercial 
progress  never  before  known,  and  to 
threaten  a  career  of  military  warfare 
without  example  since  the  wars  conclud¬ 
ed  in  1815.  On  the  one  hand,  France 
lias  broken  through  the  frontiei’s  which 
she  h.ad  covenanted  with  nearly  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  to  maintain ;  she  h:is 
concluded  with  SardiiiLa,  for  this  purpose, 
a  secret  treaty,  marked  by  every  artifice 
of  dissimulation  ;  and  she  has  spoken  in 
vague  but  distrustful  language  of  a  re- 
.acqui-sition  of  the  natural  boundary  of 
the  Rliine,  which  would  compromise  IIol- 
hutd,  Relgium,  Luxembourg,  .and  Prussia. 
On  the  other,  we  have  just  seen  in  Italy 
an  immense  growth  in  the  power  of  free¬ 
dom  and  natiou.ality  ;  one  half  of  a  great 
people  created  into  a  gre.at  State,  by  the 
exiiibition  of  a  popular  grandeur  perhaps 
without  a  parallel  since  the  great  strug¬ 
gles  of  Athenian  indepe.adence  ;  the  civil¬ 
izing  dominion  of  Groat  Britain  in  the 
Eitst  reiissured  by  a  wise  legislation. 


hardly  less  fruitful  than  the  heroism  of 
her  troops  ;  and  the  relations  of  European 
countries,  through  the  adoption  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  commercial  alliances  in  place  of 
a  principle  of  commercial  riv.alry,  appa¬ 
rently  molding  themselves  on  the  solid 
basis  of  interchange  and  peace. 

This  checkered  spectacle  is  the  Europe 
of  May,  1860.  And  the  result  of  such  a 
position  of  affairs,  most  nearly  affecting 
ourselves,  must  be  either  the  increased 
friendship  of  the  British  and  French  n.a- 
ti<*n8,  or  an  increased  disseverance  of 
their  respective  governments.  But  while 
we  thus  stand  midw.ay  in  a  path  so  un¬ 
certain  in  its  issues,  it  may  be  well  to 
look  back  to  the  events  from  which  the 
present  complication  has  arisen,  and  to 
the  results  of  our  alliance  with  France, 
which  has  been  the  first  aim  of  our  diplo¬ 
macy  for  thirty  years. 

In  such  a  retrospect,  vfe  see  much  to 
rejoice  at  in  the  coui-se  which,  either  as  a 
nation  or  as  a  government,  we  have  pur¬ 
sued  ;  and  little  to  diminish  our  estimate 
of  the  future  importance  of  the  French 
alliance,  if  its  preservation  shall  be  yet 
possible.  It  must  bo  remembered,  that 
the  Italian  question  of  1859,  and  the 
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Swiss  question  of  1860,  however  artifi-  while  thirteen  million  Italians  remain  un* 
cially  confounded  by  a  secret  stipulation,  der  the  triumvirate  of  Austria,  Naples, 
are  essentially  distinct ;  and  that  no  re-  and  Rome.  The  general  voice,  both  of 
probation  of  the  policy  of  the  French  nations  and  governments,  has  pronounced 
goveniment  in  Savoy  can  affect  the  con-  the  right  of  foreign  iatervention  to  l>e 
sisteiicy  of  a  concurrence,  such  as  we  terminated,  although  a  French  force  yet 
have  before  expressed,  in  the  deliverance  lingers  at  Rome.  There  is,  then,  ground 
of  Italy  from  the  armies  of  Austria.  to  assume,  that  the  one  national  govern- 

Unless  we  gre.atly  deceive  ourselves,  ment  of  Italy  may  extend  itself,  and  that 
the  instrumentality  of  this  country  has  i  the  three  foreign  governments  of  Italy 
done  much  for  the  growth  of  fi'ecdom  in  m.ay  decline.  The  exten.sion  of  Sardinia 
Europe,  since  the  pe.ace  of  1816.  The  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic, 
three  great  peninsulas  of  southern  Eu-  has  also  intercepted  the  territorial  com- 
rope  have  been  more  or  less  completely  munication  between  the  Ilapsburgs  ruling 
restored  to  the  position  of  sovereign  in  Venetia,  the  Bourbons  ruling  at  Na- 
nationalities :  the  Turkish  dominion  in  pies,  and  ecclesiastics  (confessedly  of  no 
Greece,  the  Ultramontane  dominion  in  !  country)  ruling  at  Rome.  We  may  be 
Spain,  and  the  Austrian  dominion  in  Italy,  told,  indeed,  that  the  new  dominion  of 
have  been  more  or  less  completely  termi-  Sardinia  is  merely  an  experiment ;  but 
nated.  And  the  recognition  of  the  inde-  the  same  description  was  applied  to  the 
]>endence  of  Belgium  may  be  added  to  liberjil  constitution  created  by  Sardinia 
the  benefits  which  arose  from  the  over-  ten  years  ago;  and  we  now  find  Sardinia, 
throw  of  these  three  worst  classes  of  for-  chiefly'  through  the  influence  of  that  con- 
eign  subjugation  in  Europe.  We  can  not  stitution,  more  than  doubling  her  domin- 
too  highly  appreciate  a  policy  which  has  ion.  A  state,  moreover,  of  eleven  mil- 
resulted  in  raising  thirty  millions  of  civili-  lion  inhabitants,  is  incomparably  more 
zed  and  Christian  people — a  number  in  able  to  defend  its  rights  than  a  state  ot 
which  we  compute  the  Italians  already  only  five  millions ;  and  the  aniiy  of  Sar- 
emancipated  at  no  more  than  six  millions  «1inia  available  in  the  field,  is  now  proba- 
— to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  civil  and  j  bly  more  than  eciual  to  any  force  which 
intellectual  free<lom,  however  much  we  \  Austria  could  make  available  for  an  at- 
niay  criticise  the  character  of  their  re- 1  tack  on  her  inde|*en<]ence. 
sjKictive  governments.  In  all  these  in-  j  There  is,  however,  one  measure  yet 
stances,  Ave  have  cod|)erate<i,  actually  or  j  wanting  to  oonsoli<latc  the  advantages 
morally,  with  France;  and  even  in  Italy  which  Northern  Italy  has  obtained.  Wo 
where  our  support  was  least  considerable,  allude  to  the  ncutraliz.ation  either  of  Sar- 
it  was  probably  essential  to  the  formal  diuia  singly,  or  of  the  whole  of  Italy, 
fusion  of  the  four  emancipated  states  with  exclusive  ot'  Venetia,  to  which  we  called 
Sardinia.  From  the  moment  that  our  attention  in  November  last.  It  is  trnc 
recognition  of  their  independence  W'as  an- 1  th.at  the  conduct  of  the  French  govern- 
nounceil  in  January  last,  Austria  formally  j  ment  in  reganl  to  Chablais  and  Faiicigiiy 
sheathed  her  sword,  and  her  threat  of  j  may  be  held  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
reaction  vanished  in  a  protest.  j  any  general  guarantee  of  neutrality  ;  but 

We  here  trace  a  marked  progress  to-  j  to  neutralize  a  population  of  eleven  mil- 
wards  that  ultimate  settlement  of  Europe,  |  lions  at  the  least,  would  be  a  measure 
which  we  believe  that  the  growth  of  {  necessarily  more  elfectual  than  to  neutial- 
ktiowledge  ami  the  social  developement  1  ize  a  small  community ;  and  we  h.ave  yet 
of  race  and  class,  must  sooner  or  later  i  to  learn  that  the  recent  |K»licy  of  France 
bring  into  conformity  with  the  rights  of  j  has  destroyed  the  value  of  such  a  g^uaran- 
nationalities.  Central  Italy  has  now  in  !  tee  in  Belgium,  in  the  Dardanelles,  or  in 
great  measure  vindicated  the  right  of  |  the  Euxiiie.  If  such  a  measure  be  oppo- 
cach  people  to  choose  its  own  rulers,  and  i  sed  to  the  apparent  ambition  of  F i-ance — 
to  form  itself  into  a  state  more  or  less  |  and  it  is  scarcely  more  so  than  the  neu- 
distinctly  in  the  capacity  of  a  nation,  j  trality  of  Belgium — her  assertion  that  she 
Neither  can  we  acknowledge  the  change  has  demanded  the  slopes  of  the  Al}>s,  not 
which  has  just  been  brought  about  in  the  in  aggression,  but  in  self-defense,  pre- 
Italian  peninsula,  as  consisting  merely  in  eludes  her  from  contesting  it.  If  it  be 
the  eufranchisement  of  six  million  Italians  opposed  to  the  apparent  ambition  of  Aus- 
under  a  government  of  their  own  choice,  tria,  it  would  nevertheless  insure  her 
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rights  in  Venetia  against  an  Italian  cru¬ 
sade.  It  would  also  close  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  battle-ground  of  the  two  .adjoining 
empires. 

In  this  view  of  the  increasing  force  of 
the  principle  of  national  government,  we 
do  not  forget  in<leed  that  Hungary,  a 
country  beyond  the  reach  of  our  mari¬ 
time  influence,  presents  an  opposite  ex¬ 
ample.  Hut  neither  do  w’e  despair  of  a 
revival  of  her  rights  with  a  more  equit.a- 
ble  application  to  the  claims  of  each  com¬ 
ponent  nation.ality ;  and  we  trust,  mean¬ 
while,  that  that  amalgamation  of  the 
dominant  with  the  servile  race,  which 
proceeded  in  England  from  the  common 
jtossession  of  political  rights,  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  Hungary  by  their  common  ex¬ 
tinction. 

These  results,  nevertheless,  form,  in  our 
judgment,  an  ample  fruit  of  thirty  years 
of  alliance,  maintained  between  (ireat 
Hritain  and  France,  for  the  general  peace 
and  development  of  tmankind,  as  well  as 
for  the  direct  interests  of  either  country. 
If,  therefore,  it  should  now  prove  needful 
to  seek  the  alliance  of  other  st.ates,  no 
conviction  of  that  necessity  will  impeach 
the  policy  of  our  p.ast  cooperation  with 
the  successive  governments  of  France. 
The  alliance  first  conceiied  btdween 
Fr.anco  .and  England,  in  1830,  arose  from 
no  arbitrary  change  in  our  foreign  policy. 
The  successive  withdrawal  of  every  other 
alliance,  during  the  Tory  administrations 
in  this  country,  had  then  left  us  in  tot.al 
isolation.  The  Legitimate  Powers  of  the 
(continent  abandoiuHl  (4reat  Hritain : 
Great  Hritain  ilid  not  abandon  the  Legit¬ 
imate  Powers.  Fourteen  years  after  we 
hail  restored  the  Bourbons,  the  Bourbons 
were  scheming  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Hhine.  Fourteen  years  after  Prus.si.an 
troops  had  fought  by  our  side  at  Water¬ 
loo,  the  Prussian  Government  was  at- 
tenqiting  the  seizure  of  the  crown  of 
Hanover  from  George  IV.;  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  in  defiance  of  our  mediation,  were 
advancing  on  Constantinople.  These  are 
facts  which  we  would  now  cheerfully  for¬ 
get  ;  but  they  are  essential  to  a  just  view 
of  our  national  {lolicy.  The  choice,  then, 
liefore  us,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1830,  was  between 
a  French  alliance  and  no  alliance  at  all. 
Rut  the  relations  thus  establishe<l  of  ne- 
oes.sity  between  France  and  ourselves, 
were  not  incomftatible  with  a  formation 
of  other  alliances  by  this  country,  wheii- 
VOI,.  XLIX.— No.  4 


ever  the  e.xigency  arose.  Thus,  by  the 
quadruple  treaty  of  the  fifteenth  of  July, 
1840,  this  country,  after  ten  ye.ar8  of  alli¬ 
ance  with  France,  successftilly  allied  itself 
with  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  for  a 
settlement  of  the  Turkish  question,  on 
which  France  and  this  country  were  then 
at  issue. 

We  conclude  therefore  that  Great 
Britain,  on  the  one  hand,  can  have  no 
indissoluble  ])olitical  alliances,  while,  on 
the  other,  she  c.an  have  no  permanent 
jiolitical  enmities.  If  Napoleon  HI.  shall 
viol.ate  the  territorial  demarkations  of 
France  in  1860,  as  the  Bourbons  desired 
their  violation  in  1830,  he  will  render  the 
French  alliance  with  this  country  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
originally  formed,  and  will  compel  us  to 
seek  .again  the  support  of  our  policy  from 
other  goveniments.  That  is  a  considera¬ 
tion  to  guide  the  future — not  to  incrimi- 
njite,  but  rather  to  vindicate,  the  past. 

Tliiis  far  w'e  have  glanced  at  the  lead¬ 
ing  events  which  have  brought  Europe 
into  the  crisis  of  the  present  hour.  Bui 
as  this  juncture  is  marked  with  extr.aonli- 
nary  significance,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  attempt  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
indications  which  the  condition  of  the 
(Continent  now  presents. 

In  an  age  in  which  nearly  all  Europe  is 
in  arms,  the  force  of  a  singular  modera¬ 
tion  alone  can  render  the  periml  on  which 
we  are  entenng  generally  pacific.  We 
observe  that  one  Court  h.as  anned,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  apprehensive  of  the  .ambition 
of  another  (’ourt ;  that  a  third  Ckiurt  has 
armed,  because  it  has  so  misgoverned  that 
it  is  afraid  of  its  own  subjects,  on  whose 
Rup|>ort  it  ought,  beyond  tnat  of  all  others, 

I  to  clepend ;  and  that  a  fourth  C’ourt  has 
amH*d,  because  it  has  but  imperfectly 
trampled  down  alien  nationalities  that 
would  recoil  from  its  usurpation.  Assum 
ing,  then,  that  violence  in  some  shape 
will  mark  the  pas.sage  of  the  next  few 
years,  there  are  three  forms  which  it  will 
be  liable  to  assume.  It  may  take  the 
shape  of  a  conflict  Indween  the  traditions 
]  of  empire  and  the  treaties  of  1816  ;  or  of 
I  popular  insurrection  contending  against 
I  the  abuse  of  monarchical  power,  as  in 
!  Austria  and  Naples ;  or  of  fresh  nalionali- 
I  ties  rising  into  government,  as  in  Hun- 
I  gary  and  Poland. 

The  policy  of  the  French  Court,  tonch- 
I  ing  both  Italy  and  Savoy  —  in  which  the 
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first  of  these  problems  is  in  some  degi*ee  cause  of  the  French  negotiation  at  Villa- 
involved — has  been  too  often  criticised  by  franca,  was  an  intense  and  unusual  heat, 
the  daily  press  to  leave  much  novelty  of  which  threatened  to  destroy  an  army  that 
remark  to  a  quarterly  journal.  But  there  had  previously  been  in  motion,  but  was 
may  be  a  few  points  illustrative  of  this  tlien  almnt  to  be  enoam|)ed  between  thr 
question,  that  have  not  yet  been  fully  marshes  of  the  Mincio  and  the  chaniel  of 
<1  welt  on;  and  we  shall  endeavor,  there-  Solferino.  This  apprehensioti  was  even 
fore,  to  sketch  certain  incidents  in  the  more  grave,  because  more  definite,  than 
policy  of  the  French  and  Sardinian  Gov-  the  threat  of  a  Prussian  irruption  on  the 
emments,  on  the  subjects  of  dispute,  from  Rhine.  But,  unless  we,  are  misinformed, 
the  beginning  of  1859.  j  the  Emperor  more  than  once  e.vpressed  a 

The  personal  conduct  of  the  Emperor  |  conviction,  before  the  war  began,  that 
of  the  French,  since  the  month  of  Jan- j  two  victories  in  the  field,  which  would 
nary,  1859,  has  combined  the  most  en-  :  still  leave  the  quadrilateral  untouched, 
gaging  frankness  with  profound  dissim-  would  restore  peace;  and  instructions 
Illation.  Ilis  duality  of  character  was  were  privately  issued  by  him,  immediate- 
marked  before  hostilities  began,  by  an  ly  after  the  battle  of  ^Magenta,  for  pre¬ 
exoteric  policy  of  peace  and  conciliation  panitions  for  a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris 
for  the  public  and  for  official  jiersonages  ;  not  later  than  the  first  of  August, 
and  by_  an  esoteric  i>olicy  of  war,  into  In  thc.se  circumstances,  of  which  time 
which  we  believe  that  a  few  private  and  |  will  publicly  verify  our  assertion,  there  is 
unofiici.al  fiiends,  both  in  France  and  i  a  uniform  design  to  be  deduced,  of 
England,  were  initiated.  The  truth  was,  i  making  war  to  make  glory,  which  must 
that  he  was  resolved  to  bring  about  bos-  hereafter  render  this  country  watchful 
tilities  with  Austri.a,  and  that  he  knew  over  the  policy  of  the  French  govern 
tliat  either  administmtion  of  this  country  ment.  But  amid  this  striking  inconsis- 
would,  if  possible,  obtain  a  compromise  tency  of  reticence  and  indiscretion — which 
of  the  questions  in  dispute.  We  believe  those  best  acquainted  with  the  chaiacfer 
that,  ju.»t  as  he  had  sent  Lord  Cowley  to  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  will  not  de- 
Vienna,  in  the  flattering  |>osition  of  a  sciiW  as  alien  to  his  antecedents  —  there 
mediator  between  two  Emperors,  he  pri-  was  one  secret  profoundly  kept.  The 
vately  detailed,  in  an  unoflicial  quarter,  the  convention  for  the  transfer  of  Savoy  and 
whole  scheme  by  which  he  at  once  de-  Nice  to  France,  in  exchange  for  the  in- 
aligned  to  bring  about  war  with  Austria,  tended  aggrandisement  of  Sardinia  in 
and  to  throw  on  Austria  the  odium  of  the  Italy,  was,  wo  believe,  confided  by  the 
initiative,  which  he  contrived  soon  after-  Emperor  exclusively  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
wards  to  accomplish.  We  believe  also  dinia.  Count  Cavour,  M.  Pietri,  and  Gen- 
ihat  the  French  government  had  so  com-  eral  Niel.  It  is  supposed  to  date  from 
jdetely  succeeded — with  the  donblo  view  January,  1859.  Whether  the  extent  of 
of  professing  peace,  and  of  enticing  Aus-  territory  which  should  be  held  to  consti- 
tria  first  into  the  field  against  Sardinia —  tute  the  equivalent  of  Sardinia  were  then 
in  vailing  the  extent  of  its  military  pre- 1  accurately  defined,  we  are  not  aware ; 
parations,  that  the  British  Embassy  in  but  at  any  rate  it  was  presumed  to  be  in- 
Paris  reported  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  only  consistent  with  the  boundary  of  the  Min- 
a  week  before  the  war  began,  that  the  cio  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  reserva- 
deficiency  of  the  army  in  nuitirid  would  tion  of  the  rights  of  the  Dukes  on  the 
disable  it  from  commencing  hostilities  other.  There  was  thus  the  essence  of  a 
until  the  autumn.  Neither  can  we  tail  to  |  bargain  behmd  a  chivalrous  “  idea,”  be- 
qiiestion  whether  the  Emperor  ever  se- 1  hind  a  dispute  with  Austria,  at  lca.st  os- 
riously  designed  to  carry  out  his  tamous  j  tcnsibly  legitimate,  and  even  behind  a 
declaration,  that  the  Austrian  arms  should  war  W'aged  for  glory.  This  is  certainly 
be  wholly  expelled  from  Italy.  Improba- 1  somewhat  disenchanting  in  “the  poctrv’ 
bic  as  it  may  appear,  that  he  would  de-  j  of  politics.”  But  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
liberately  commit  himself  to  a  programme  j  this  circumstance  in  mind  as  a  key  to 
which  he  foresaw  that  it  would  be  after- 1  events,  which  liave  hardly  yet  received 
wards  necessary  to  curtail,  he  may  never-  { their  full  explanation, 
thcless  have  found  it  necessary  in  this  i  The  complicity  of  M.  de  Cavour  in  the 
manner  to  rouse  Italy  to  his  standard.  |  arrangement  in  question  having  thus 
It  is  true,  indee<l,  that  the  immediate  <  taken  place,  the  war  and  the  armistice 
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successively  followed.  The  inconsistent 
treaty  of  Villafranca  was  then  drawn  up 
between  the  two  Emperors ;  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  strictly  accurate  in 
statinf^  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  was 
called  upon  by  his  imperial  ally  to  sub¬ 
scribe  his  signature  beneath  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  Nai)oleon  and  Francis  .Josejdi. 
Victor  Emmanuel,  we  leani,  hesitated, 
and  expressed  a  desire  for  reference  to  his 
Ministers.  This  reluctance  was  somewhat 
arbitrarily  overniled  by  the  absolute  mas¬ 
ter  ^f  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
victorious  troops.  Indeed,  the  emergen¬ 
cy  may  have  required  the  decision.  The 
treaty  was  accordingly  signed  by  the 
three  sovereigns  in  person ;  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  has  been  chiefly  in  deference 
to  the  personal  wish  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
<linia,  that  the  text  of  the  treaty,  which 
would  have  divulged  his  participation  in 
its  provisions,  has  been  withheld  from  the 

1>ublic.  All  this  is  perhaps  the  answer  to 
x)rd  Derby’s  inquiry,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session,  whether  any  peace  had  been 
concluded  between  .\ustria  and  Sardinia, 
who  were  the  j)rincipals  in  the  war,  while 
France  was  the  accessory. 

The  retirement  of  M.  de  Favour  was 
now  inevitable.  Ills  royal  master  had 
suddenly  committed  the  Sardini.an  gov¬ 
ernment  to  a  peace,  not  only  U|>on  terms 
inconsistent  with  the  language  which  M. 
do  Favour  had,  we  believe,  with  honor 
and  patriotism,  held  in  the  Sardinian  Par¬ 
liament  touching  the  emancipation  of 
Central  Italy :  Victor  Emmanuel  had 
done  so  upon  terms  equally  inconsistent 
with  the  express  or  implied  conditions  of 
the  prospective  transfer  of  Savoy.  Count 
Favour  accordingly  resignctl ;  but  that 
retirement  which,  when  it  occurred,  was 
described  as  his  fall,  was,  in  reality,  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  iiicidents  of  his 
career.  lla<l  not  his  prompt  resignation 
exempted  him  from  res|>onsibility  to  Sar- 
ilinia  for  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  his  res¬ 
toration  to  office  at  this  moment  would 
have  been  imjiossible.  He  gained  the 
advantage  of  retiring  untrammeled  by 
the  stipulation  reserving  the  rights  of  the 
Italian  Dukes,  which  brought  so  much 
perplexity  to  Napoleon  in  settling  with 
Austria,  and  to  Victor  Emmanuel  in  re¬ 
ceiving  the  deputations  oliering  him  the 
duc.al  crowns.  It  was  avowedly  impossi¬ 
ble  for  France  to  demand  Savoy,  without 
some  further  annexation  to  Sardinia  tluhi 
Uie  Lombard  territory  between  the  Ticino 


! 
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and  the  Mincio.  Had  the  Austrians  been 
exjHjlleJ  from  Venetia,  the  Sardinian 
iMinistry  which  existed  at  the  close  of 
1859  might  have  carried  out  the  required 
cession  ;  or,  indeed,  more  probably,  M. 
de  Favour  might  never  have  resigned. 
Hut  the  great  statesman  of  Sardinia  was 
now  master  of  the  situation;  he  returned 
to  office  in  order  to  promote  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  annexation  of  the  Dnchiea, 
which  harmonized  with  the  policy  of  his 
jirevious  administration,  as  a  counterpart 
to  the  bargain  for  Savoy  and  Nice. 

The  manner  in  which  these  stipulations 
were  long  withheld  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  British  government,  was  either 
singularly  accidental  or  singularly  inge¬ 
nious.  Within  a  month  after  the  return 
of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell  to  office.  Count  Walewski  was  fonn- 
ally  interrogated  by  Lord  Cowley  on  the 
<](iiestion  of  a  cession  of  Savoy ;  and  the 
French  Minister  as  formally  denied  that 
any  such  measure  was  in  contemplation  ot 
his  government.  But  we  have  seen  that 
M.  Walewski  was  no  party  to  the  origin¬ 
al  convention ;  and  we  are  bound  to  as¬ 
sume  that,  either  from  chance  or  design, 
he  was  then  in  ignorance  that  such  a  bar¬ 
gain  had  been  struck,  lliis  conclusion 
may  fairly  exonerate  M.  Walewski  indi¬ 
vidually  ;  but  it  certainly  fails  to  exone¬ 
rate  the  government  of  Franco.  When 
that  governnnmt  urges,  in  self-vindica¬ 
tion,  that  the  Minister  knew  nothing  •>f 
the  compacts  of  his  Sovereign  in  the  de¬ 
partment  over  which  he  presided,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  at  once  an  end  of 
ministerial  responsibility  in  France.  The 
Minister  of  the  Crown  is  degraded  to  the 
position  of  a  sen’.ant  of  the  crown,  and  he 
ceases  to  represent  his  master.  It  is  now, 
therefore,  acknowledged  by  the  French 
government  itself,  that  its  Minister  of 
Foreign  .VfFairs  is  no  longer  to  be  held  as 
the  presumptive  exponent  of  its  foreign 
policy.  But  thLs  divLsion  of  responsibility 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  minister, 
however  it  may  serve  one  single  end, 
appears  likely  to  work  a  very  inconveni¬ 
ent  result  to  the  French  government. 
Every  ambassador  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  assurances  which  he  receives  front 
the  government  to  w'hich  he  is  accredited, 
shall  be  binding  on  that  government. 
Since  the  Minister  in  France  can  not  im¬ 
part  such  assurances,  the  ambassador  will 
be  jusafied  henceforth  in  demanding  the 
sign-manual  of  the  sovereign.  . 
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This  circumstnnce  is  the  more  to  be 
noted,  that  it  bears  a  certain  similanty  to 
a  diplomatic  artifice  of  the  first  French 
Empire,  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  never  hitherto  been  revived.  It  was 
a  habit  of  the  Great  Napoleon  to  play  off 
his  Minister  against  himself,  and  often 
one  Minister  against  another.  Thus,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Congress  of  Prague  in  1813,  he 
entered  into  one  negotiation  through  his 
Ambassador,  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  and 
into  another  through  his  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  M.  de  Bassano;  while  he 
left  open  the  alternative,  which  of  the 
two  representatives  he  should  disavow. 
The  final  result  of  such  a  mode  of  nego¬ 
tiation  is  to  be  found  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  that  it  would 
treat  no  more  with  Napoleon  I. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  liistory  of 
a  question  which  has  threatened  to  es¬ 
trange  this  country  from  France,  it  re¬ 
mains  to  touch  upon  its  legal  jwsitions.  It 
is  well  ,known  that  the  French  and  Sar¬ 
dinian  Governments  h:ive  broken  the 
guarantees  of  neutrality,  as  well  as  the 
treaties  of  demarkation,  which  they  had 
entered  into,  both  with  Switzerland  and 
with  the  other  Powers  of  Europe.  Fr.anee 
has  failed  in  the  promise  which  she  made 
to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  Great 
Powere  on  the  whole  question  of  annexa¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  spite  of  her  undertaking  that 
she  would  not  constrain  the  Savoyard 
population,  she  has  .attempted  to  annex 
them  by  aid  of  the  jugglery  of  a  l)<allot 
which  ought  to  have  heen  placed  in  the 
charge  of  an  international  jury.  Here 
are  a  breach  of  tre.aty,  and  a  breach  of 
faith. 

Without  affecting  to  pursue  a  subject 
that  has  already  been  almost  exhausted, 
we  may  refer  to  the  ninety-second  Article 
of  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
which  provides  that  the  provinces  of 
Chablais  and  Faucigny  sh.all  form  part  of 
the  neutral  Helvetic  Confederation,  and 
that  on  the  occurrence  of  war  in  sur¬ 
rounding  states,  the  troops  of  Sardinia 
shall  withdraw,  and  8h.all  be  replaced  by 
a  Swiss  Municipal  Guard.  The  s.ame  stip¬ 
ulation,  providing  for  the  alternate  exer¬ 
cise  of  power  between  Switzerland  and 
Sardinia,  and  between  those  two  St.ates 
only,  is  contained  in  four  other  and  special 
treaties  of  the  same  period,  and  of  which 
France  and  Sardinia  .are  each  parties  to 
two.  It  is  contained  in  the  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Sardinia  and  Geneva  of  1815,  and 


in  the  treaty  between  Sardinia  and  Switz¬ 
erland  of  1816.  It  is  contained  also  in 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Switzer¬ 
land  of  nearly  the  s.ame  date,  and  in  the 
treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
of  the  twentieth  of  November,  1815. 
France,  therefore,  h:i«  agreed  not  only 
with  the  other  parties  to  the  Act  of 
Congress,  but  specially  with  Switzerland 
and  Great  Britain,  to  these  terms.  In¬ 
deed,  the  tre.aty  of  the  twentieth  of  No¬ 
vember,  1815,  is  .apparently  a  provision 
against  the  very  events  w'hich  have  now 
come  to  pass.  It  fixes  the  French  fron¬ 
tier  on  the  80uth-ea.st ;  assigns  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  Sardinia;  confirms  the  neutrality 
of  Chablais  and  Faucigny  .according  to 
the  Act  of  Congress;  makes  stringent 
provisions  regarding  the  dismantling  of 
certain  fortresses,  with  a  view  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  Geneva  ;  and  declares  th.at  the 
former  relations  of  France  with  Monaco 
ceaseront  a  perpetuite.  Such  is  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  France  with  England,  distinctly 
broken  by  France  in  each  of  its  particu¬ 
lars. 

It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  siippose  that 
the  wishes  of  the  Savoyards,  if  fairly  as¬ 
certained,  could  be  expressed  in  favor  of 
an  abandonment  of  the  double  freedom 
of  Switzerland  and  Sardinia,  which  are  at 
once  their  natural  and  traditionary  gov¬ 
ernments,  for  a  French  des|x>ti8m,  opiios- 
ed  to  their  nationality,  and  contrary  to 
their  antecedents; . 

Libera  si  dentur  populo  suffragia,  quis  tarn 
Perditus,  ut  dubitet  Senecain  praererre  Neroni  ? 

We  quit  this  consideration  with  the 
remark,  that  an  appeal  to  univer8.al  suf¬ 
frage,  without  some  guarantee  for  the 
freedom  of  its  exercise,  and  for  the  justice 
and  independence  in  which  votes  by  bal¬ 
lot  shall  be  received,  and  their  result 
proclaimed,  is  an  insult  to  public  under¬ 
standing. 

The  strategic  importance  of  this  new 
frontier  to  France,  is  a  question  to  which 
we  shall  not  revert  further  than  by  say¬ 
ing,  that  the  argument  on  which  the 
jKjlicy  of  France  has  been  sustained  is  its 
own  most  decisive  condemnation.  If  it 
be  necessary  for  France,  with  thirty-six 
million  inhabitants,  to  possess  the  keys  of 
the  Alps,  how  much  more  necessary  for 
Sardini.-v,  w’ith  only  eleven  million  inh.abit- 
ants,  to  possess  them  ?  If  it  be  necessary 
fdr  Franco  to  push  its  frontiers  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  against  a  Swiss  popu- 
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Intion  of  loss  than  two  millions  and  ii  half,  I  are  not  necessarily  antithetical.  A  nation 
how  much  more  necessary  for  Switzerlaml  j  may  maintain  trade  with  one  stale,  while 
to  protect  that  lake  against  France?  If  ;  it  draws  its  sword  against  another,  lint 
an  attack  by  S.ardinia  is  to  be  contem- '  the  practical  problem  to  be  solved,  is  the 
pl.ated  on  her  “  magnanimous  ally,”  is  not  I  degree  in  which  Franco  may  pursue  war 
this  tantamount  to  a  confession,  that  |  by  land,  without  involving  herself  in  war 
France  entertains  belligerent  designs  in  :  by  sea  also.  VVe  certainly  think  it  ex- 
another  quarter,  which  all  Europe  may  tremely  improbable  that  the  French  Gov- 
hold  it  needful  to  repress,  and  which  die-  eminent,  in  any  such  jieriod  as  we  now 
tate  the  |K)sse8sion  of  the  Al|)s  for  the  se-  live  in,  would  desire  to  break  up  their  re- 
enrity  of  Lyons?  lations  with  this  country.  They  would 

Here,  then,  we  pass  from  the  Savoy  then  not  only  sacrifice  the  commercial  oli- 
que.stion.  Its  chanacteristics  are  not  re-  jects  lor  which  they  have  just  been  nego- 
itssuring  to  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  j  tiating,  in  so  much  secresy  and  dissimuLa- 
they  bear  an  ominous  similarity  to  the  |  tion  towards  their  own  subjects ;  they 
annexations  effected  by  the  Goiisulate  |  would  also  encounter  the  hatred  of  a 
after  the  peace  of  Luneville.  We  would  j  powerful  producing  oligarchy,  without 
gladly  assign  them  another  construction  j  gaining  any  counterbalancing  support 
if  we  could.  We  would  cheerfully  adopt  from  the  friendship  of  the  consuming 
the  hyiHithesis,  if  possible,  that  military  |  multitude.  In  fact,  they  would  dislocate 
glory  was  sougiit  merely  to  give  domestic  ,  the  existing  system  of  industry,  without 
security  to  the  Government  of  Fr.ance providing  an  alternative.  Such  a  desire 
and  that  the  territoral  annexation  in  dis-  |  would  be  the  furthest  stretch  of  commer- 
pnte  w’.as  demanded  simply  to  present  to 
the  French  nation  a  material  reward  for 
the  s.acrifices  of  war. 

It  is  true  that  indications  exist  which 
may  lend  a  certain  plausibility  to  that  j  distant  danger,  to  be  worked  out  by  more 
conclusion.  Since  the  imperial  dyn.asty  subtle  expedients,  against  which  it  must 
has  been  strengthened  by  victory  abroad,  be  our  duty  to  provide.  We  must  im|>08e 
certain  domestic  measures  have  l^en  pa.ss-  limits  on  a  policy  which  shall  pursue  ter¬ 
cel,  in  the  interest  of  civil  freedom  and  ritorial  war,  while  it  maintains  inaritime 
of  peace,  which  could  hardly  have  been  peace.  We  can  not  suffer  Fiance  to  dis- 
achieved  by  the  power  that  the  dynasty  arm,  one  by  one,  our  contingent  allies, 
before  ftossessed.  The  Ultramontane  in-  while  she  shall  be  gaining  strength  from 
flnence  in  the  Church,  and  the  Protection-  interchange  with  us,  even  though  we  shall 
ist  influence  in  trade,  hatl  proved  too  reciprociilly  gain  strength  by  interchange 
strong  to  be  overruled  by  the  power  of  with  her.  If  the  views  of  the  French 
an  ordinary  government.  The  snppres-  Govennnent  shall  develop  themselves  in 
sion  of  lJUnimra,  the  Ultramontane  further  aggression,  then  the  cardinal  aim 
organ  in  the  press,  had  not  before  been  of  our  foreign  policy  must  be,  to  render 
h.azarded  ;  and  when  the  French  Govern-  an  attack  ujMm  one  state  equiv.alent  to  an 
merit,  in  1856,  presented  their  projet  de  attack  upon  all.  This  would,  in  th.at  evimt, 
loi  for  the  reduction  of  duties  to  “  the  be  our  only  guarantee  for  general  peace 
dumb  Legislature  of  Napoleon  the  Third,”  and  safety. 

it  w:is  actually  rejected  by  a  considerable  Such  a  principle,  however,  could  have 
majority.  Hut  now  we  certainly  see  the  had  no  place  in  the  late  war  between 
Uliramontanists  put  down  with  an  author-  France  and  Austria.  That  war  was  not 
ity  which  the  (bivernment  had  long  de-  in  itself  marked  by  aggression  on  the  part 
sired  to  exhibit,  and  trade  relievetl  from  of  the  former  power;  and  the  policy  of 
restrictions  which  the  Government  were  the  hatter  power  in  Italy  was  indefensible 
before  unable  to  subvert.  This  is  an  ar-  and  barbarous.  Neither  h.as  the  cam- 
gurnent  for  a  pacific  future,  by  which,  paigrtof  1869  largely  added  to  the  strength 
perhaps,  individuals  may  be  convinced  ;  |  of  France. 

but  it  is  one  on  which  governments  can  I  With  these  views  of  the  future,  the  ex- 
not  afford  to  act.  1  isting  securities  for  the  peace  of  the  Con- 

There  is  no  doubt  th.at  a  policy  of  com-  |  tinent  foian  the  next  subject  of  discussion, 
mercc,  and  an  occasional  pursuit  of  war,  j  But,  in  order  to  estimate  them,  it  is  necd- 


cial  ini{)oIicy. 

But  assuming  that  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  may,  nevertheless,  frtr  the  future,  be 
in  spirit  unfriendly  to  ourselves,  there  is  a 
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ful,  in  the  first  place,  to  glance  at  the 
present  strength  and  resources  of  the 
French  Empire. 

It  can  have  escaped  no  one  that  France 
is  possessed  of  geographical  and  jwlitical 
advantages,  both  in  peace  and  war,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  its  own  configuration  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Its  boundaries  are  nearly  e<^ually 
demarked  by  sea  and  land.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  it  holds  a  mean  between  (xerraany, 
with  the  exception  of  its  Prussian  coast, 
almost  entirely  inland,  and  Great  Britain, 
entirely  insular.  Open  to  three  seas  for 
some  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  yet  touch¬ 
ing  on  fonr  chief  nationalities  for  another 
twelve  hundred  miles,  it  is  not  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  either  on  the  ocean  or  the  conti¬ 
nent.  It  has  therefore  a  great  trade  at 
command,  and  the  means  of  political  alli¬ 
ance  both  by  sea  and  land.  These  natural 
elements  of  superiority  have  been  steadily 
developed  in  the  interest  at  once  of  war 
and  commerce.  France  is  building  up  a 
colossal  despotism ;  and  a  despotism, 
though  less  in  area,  resting  on  foundations 
more  solid,  than  that  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
If  we  compare  the  France  of  1850  with 
the  France  of  1 860,  we  shall  find  a  marked 
change  both  in  the  wealth  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  power  and  confidence  of  the 
Government.  We  say  this,  without  de¬ 
siring  to  provoke  the  faintest  jealousy  for 
the  national  growth,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
legitimate  result  of  individual  energy,  al¬ 
though  we  regard  its  naval  and  military 
organiration  as  preposterous  for  the  de¬ 
fensive  state  which  France  has  asserted 
herself  to  be.  The  increasing  wealth  of 
the  French  people  can  rouse  but  a  gener¬ 
ous  emulation,  and  it  will  widen  the  scope 
of  our  own  interchange  under  the  com¬ 
mercial  treaty,  which  in  turn  will  react 
u|>on  France.  • 

The  public  character  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  is  partly  original  and  part¬ 
ly  imitative.  His  policy,  as  perhaps  the 
policy  of  most  men  in  authority,  has  been 
ruled  by  precedent,  by  accident,  and  by 
conviction,  in  turn.  Resembling  Crom¬ 
well  rather  than  his  uncle,  in  the  promin¬ 
ence  assumed  by  commerce  in  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  he  has  hitherto  shrunk  as 
much  from  the  hostile  and  active  rivalry 
of  the  one,  as  from  the  violent  and  mis¬ 
guided  restrictions  of  the  other.  Here  is 
iiis  chief  originality  ;  although,  indeed, 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  was  one  of  the 
last  maxims  adopted  by  the  great  Napo¬ 


leon  at  St.  Helena,  But  he  has  acted 
without  exception  on  the  principle  that, 
whether  his  dynasty  is  to  l>e  secured  by 
public  prosperity  or  by  military  glory, 
trade  and  progress  can  be  its  only  solid 
basis.  He  knows  that  national  wealth  is 
as  necessary  to  the  final  success  of  war  as 
to  public  content. 

It  may  be  commonly  difficult  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  far  a  despotic  government  i.s  to 
receive  credit  for  the  progress  of  a  specu¬ 
lative  and  energetic  people ;  though,  in 
the  exceptional  instance  of  the  commercial 
treaty,  the  truth  lie.s  openly  before  us. 
Assuming,  therefore,  simfily,  that  govern¬ 
ment  and  nation  have  advanced  hand  in 
hand  in  most  of  the  improvements  of 
recent  yeai-s,  we  would  glance  at  their 
extent,  and  at  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  re&cted  on  the  power  of  the  former. 
The  political  centraHz;ition  of  Franco 
during  the  first  Empire,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  intervening  ixjriod,  was  de¬ 
fective  only  through  a  want  of  rapid 
communication.  The  network  of  railways 
and  telegraphs,  which  chiefly  coincide 
with  the  reign  of  the  pre.sent  Emperor, 
have  now  perfected  that  centrali/.ation  ; 
and  they  have  probably  done  more  to 
strengthen  the  French  (Jovernment,  both 
in  war  and  civil  adtninistration,  than  rail- 
w.ays  and  telegraphs  have  strengthened 
government  in  any  other  country.  There 
are  now,  we  believe,  nearly  8000  kilo- 
rafetres,  or,  in  rouml  numbei's,  6000  miles 
of  French  railway  in  existence.  During 
a  considerable  part  of  the  pre.sent  reign, 
the  construction  has  advanced  at  an 
average  rate  of  700  kilometres  a  year ; 
and  the  whole  represents  an  expenditure 
of  three  milliards  and  a  half  of  francs,  or 
£140,000,000  sterling.  Both  the  national 
wealth  and  the  public  credit  were  shown 
in  a  striking  and  conclusive  manner,  in 
the  overflow  of  subscriptions  to  the  loan 
of  £20,000,000  contracted  in  1859.  A 
revenue  of  £08,000,000,  drawn  apparent¬ 
ly  without  serious  pressure,  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  establishments  of  France,  also  indi¬ 
cates  general  prosjKjrity.  It  has  been 
common,  however,  to  point  to  the  f.ict 
that  France  diseh.arges  all  her  extraordi¬ 
nary  liabilities  in  loans,  as  an  instance  that 
further  pressure  is  impractic.able.  But 
the  trutk  probably  is,  that  the  standing 
military  force,  which  is  paid  from  the 
revenue,  is  so  great  that  the  Government 
as  nearly  divides  the  expenses  of  the 
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force  actually  employed  in  war  between 
the  present  generation  and  posterity,  as 
we  ourselves  did  in  the  Crimean  cam¬ 
paign. 

Wo  are  aware  that,  of  all  kinds  of 
“  political  infidelity” — to  borrow  a  phrase 
f.'om  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  of  which  Mr.  Dls- 
raeli  is  himself  the  most  striking  champion 
and  illustration — a  disbelief  in  statistics  is 
at  once  one  of  the  most  common  and  one 
of  the  best  grounded.  The  Annxuiire  den 
J)enx  Mondea^  for  instance,  a  reputed 
authority  in  French  questions,  often  makes 
statistical  statements  of  which  the  absurd¬ 
ity  is  obvious  ;  and  Mr.  Newraarch,  in  his 
contributions  to  the  Journal  of  the  Statis- 
tircU  Society,  not  seldom  evinces  a  pro¬ 
found  disdain  of  the  simplest  conditions 
of  arithmetic.  Such  inst:uices  as  these 
shake  the  faith  of  the  public,  as  well  as 
our  own,  in  theories  to  be  drawn  from 
figures  ;  but  we  have  collected  a  mass  of 
authorities  in  either  country,  and  shall 
presume  the  few  following  facts.  The  total 
commerce  of  France  now  appears,  in  real 
value,  to  represent  nearly  five  milliards 
and  a  half  of  francs;  whereas  five  years 
ago,  and  during  the  Russian  war,  it  re¬ 
presented  less  than  four  milliards  and  a 
half.  Wo  take,  therefore,  one  milliard 
francs,  or  £40,000,000,  to  represent  the 
yearly  increase,  at  a  distance  of  five  years ; 
:md  £12,000,000  as  the  increase  of  1859 
over  1858;  while  the  increase  under  the 
now  treaty  is  not  at  present  to  be  com- 
l»uted.  French  foreign  and  colonial  navi¬ 
gation,  which  is  increasing  in  a  similar 
ratio,  represents  a  tonnage  of  7,500,000  ; 
ami  the  French  coasting  trade  a  tonnage 
of  2,500,000.  The  direct  trade  of  France 
with  (ireat  Hritain  appears  to  be  some¬ 
what  in  excess  of  half  a  milliard  of  francs, 
or  about  one  tenth  of  the  whole.  The 
total  trade  of  France  presents  a  profK)r. 
tion  of  five  eighths  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  a  proportion  of 
five  semnths  of  the  combined  trade  of  the 
Rrussian  Zollverein,  the  Hanse  Towns, 
and  the  Austrian  Empire,  which  have 
double  its  population,  or  72,000,000  in- 
habiUints  as  compared  with  36,000,000. 
The  increase  in  French  trade,  it  is  singu¬ 
lar  to  remark,  is  much  beyond  pro|)ortion 
to  the  increase  of  its  population.  During 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  1831  to  1856, 
the  census  has  increased  only  by  four  mil¬ 
lions,  or  one  eighth,  while  the  trade  of 
the  country  has  more  than  doubled.  We 
suspect,  however,  that  the  census  to  be 


published  next  year  will  prove  a  large 
increase  of  the  census  of  1856. 

If  we  turn  from  the  commercial  to  the 
agricultural  state  of  France,  we  shall 
find  some  explanation  of  both  these  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  will  be  seen  that  an  im¬ 
mense  proportion  of  the  soil  is  either 
waste,  woodland,  or  ilUmltivated.  The 
|K)verty  of  landlords,  incident  to  its  sub¬ 
division,  has  perpetuated  this  character  of 
rural  districts.  The  encouragement  offer¬ 
ed  to  agriculture  becoming  therefore  in- 
difterent,  the  rural  |K)pulation  h-ave  lai  gely 
migrated  to  the  towms.  In  rejecting  agri¬ 
culture  they  have  adopted  trade,  in  which 
protection  and  monopoly  have  apparently 
ottered  the  most  favorable  prospects  ;  but, 
meanwhile,  this  dislocation  of  the  natural 
relations  between  town  and  country  has 
unfavorably  reacted  on  the  growth  of  the 
()Ofmlation.  We  do  not  of  course  sissign 
the  disproportion  of  increase,  between  the 
inhabitants  and  their  commerce,  wholly 
to  this  double  cause  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
an  inttuenco  of  great  magnitude. 

The  superficial  extent  of  France  is  52,- 
760,000  hectares,  or  about  127,000,000 
acres.  The  arable  pro}K)rtion  of  this  area 
is  just  60,000,000  acres.  The  meadow- 
land  forms  but  10,000,000  ;  and  the  vine¬ 
yards,  orchards,  gardens,  etc.,  consist  of 
*7,000,000.  There  remain,  therefore,  50,- 
000,000  acres  more  or  less  unproductive. 
Of  this,  nearly  20,000,000  consist  of  wood¬ 
lands,  paying  taxation  ;  and  20,000,000 
more  consist  of  wild  pastures,  heaths,  and 
barren  land.  Of  the  remaining  10,000,000 
acres,  one  half  is  occupied  by  roads,  rivers, 
and  public  places ;  and  the  other  lialf  by 
unproductive  woods,  which  are  not  taxed. 
It  IS  not  suprlsing,  therefore,  that  the  ag¬ 
gregate  jK>pulation  of  France  is  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  its  area. 

Two  influences  are  now  tending,  we 
believe,  to  increase  cultivation  in  France. 
The  (lovemment,  on  the  one  hand,  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  promote  it  by  a  direct  enact¬ 
ment,  passed  only  a  few  months  ago,  and 
under  which  the  Treasury  will  advance 
money  for  the  improvement  and  reclama 
tion  of  the  soil,  somewhat  as  the  state  has 
in  England  been  in  the  habit  of  advancing 
money  for  similar  objects,  under  direction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  on  a  larger 
scale — in  proportion,  perha|)s,  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  poverty  of  the  French  land-owner 
seems  to  invest  the  lord  paramount  of  the 
soil  with  a  grave  financial  resfM)n8ibility, 
unknown  in  a  country  divided  among  such 
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wealthy  landlords  as  ours.  But  we  have 
no  space  to  enter  on  the  details  of  this 
measure. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  the 
new  French  tariff  in  the  Commercial 
Treaty  will  promote  agriculture  in  France, 
although  its  tendencies  are  obviously  va¬ 
rious,  and  may  be  even  condicting.  It 
will  have  been  seen  that  nearly  one  fifth 
of  the  French  soil,  or  nearly  26,000,000 
acres,  is  w'oodland,  and  of  this  nearly  20,- 
000,000  acres  is  described  as  productive 
enough  to  pay  tax  to  the  state.  But,  in 
proportion  as  English  coal  becomes  a 
substitute  for  wood  used  for  fuel,  the 
amount  of  remunerative  woo<iland  will  be 
reduced.  This  wdll  be  one  of  the  first 
results  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  immediate  result 
of  tlmt  treaty  on  manufacturing  industry, 
such  as  prevails  in  towns,  will  also  proba¬ 
bly  be  the  reduction  or  dislocation  of  that 
industry,  because  goods  manufactured 
here  will  be  at  first  imported  into  France 
at  a  less  co.st  than  they  can  be  producetl 
by  France.  British  manufactures  have  long 
been  smuggled  into  France  through  Cata¬ 
lonia  and  the  Pyrenees,  at  a  price  remu- 
nenitive  to  the  smuggler,  in  spite  of  the 
immense  circuity  of  the  transit,  and  of  the 
double  peril  of  being  challenged  by  two 
lines  of  custom-houses,  which  are  proba¬ 
bly  more  than  commensurate  with  the 
new  duties.  And  the  articles  of  export 
to  this  country,  of  which  there  will  be  an 
incre:ised  manufacture,  such  as  wine,  will 
be  at  least  as  much  rural  products  as  op¬ 
pidan  products. 

There  will,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  be  an  immediate  refiux  of  popula¬ 
tion  from  the  towms  back  to  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that,  at  a 
later  period — when  the  town  manufactur¬ 
ers  oi  articles  which  will  be  exposed  to 
»*.ompetition  from  this  country  shall  have 
obtained  British  machinery  in  their  mills 
— such  manufactures  will  revive  in  France, 
.and  will  perhaps  contend  with  ours  on 
equal  terms.  But  the  immediate  results 
of  the  treaty  —  a  diminished  demand  for 
wood,  an  increased  demand  for  the  vine, 
a  certain  dislocation  in  oppidan  labor,  and 
the  importation  of  manufactures  peculiar¬ 
ly  calculated  to  consult  the  comfort  of  the 
F rench  peasant,  as  well  as  the  increase  of 
wealth  which  the  action  of  the  treaty 
must  gradually  diffuse  both  through  town 
and  country — must  produce  an  agricultu-  j 
ral  reaction  which  later  events  will  scarce- 1 


ly  countervail.  We  have  seen  that  forty- 
five  million  acres  in  France  are  either 
wood  or  waste.  As.suming  that  the  re¬ 
clamation  of  two  thirds  of  this  area  is 
practicable,  there  arises  an  immense  field 
of  agricultural  energy,  and  probably  an 
equal  stimulus. 

Hence,  if  peace  prevail,  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  vast  increase  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  France.  The  French  people  are 
more  similar  to  the  Belgians  than  to  .any 
other  nation  in  their  general  character, 
their  classes  of  occupation,  and  their  turn 
of  mind.  It  might  have  been  expected, 
therefore,  that  they  would  ajtproach  the 
Belgians  in  the  proportion  of  territory  to 
population.  But  the  Belgians  have  be.at 
them  in  a  ratio  of  more  than  two  to  one. 
Belgium,  with  7,000,000  acres,  has  a 
population  of  4,600,000;  France,  with 
127,000,000  acres,  .as  we  have  seen,  has 
only  a  population  of  36,000,000.  If  equal 
to  Belgium  in  natural  as  well  .as  artificial 
resources,  France  ought  to  be  capable  of 
supporting  a  population  of  80,000,000. 

We  turn  from  this  hasty  glance  at  the 
prospects  and  resources  of  France  in  com¬ 
merce  and  agriculture,  to  her  military  and 
naval  org<anization.  We  find  an  army  of 
400,000  effective  troops  in  France,  80,000 
in  Algeria,  and  20,000  in  the  two  Indies ; 
the  total  is  half  a  million.  The  peace  con¬ 
scription  affords  a  presumptive  army  of 
660,000,  since  80,000  are  conscribed  every 
year,  and  serve  for  seven  years.  But  the 
Government  can  increase  their  army  with¬ 
out  increasing  their  conscription,  by  oft'er- 
ing  bounty  for  reenlistment ;  and  this- 
resort  has  been  had  recourse  to  with  a 
view  of  procuring  an  army  of  veterans. 
Thus,  by  the  pressure  of  a  bounty  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  an  increase  of  the  con¬ 
scription  in  a  year  of  war,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  in  1869,  the  French  army  may 
be  indefinitely  augmented. 

The  subject  of  the  French  navy  involves 
details  beyond  our  scojkj  ;  but  the  same 
double  advantage  of  system  with  geo¬ 
graphical  position  that  attaches  to  other 
sources  of  French  power,  applies  also  here. 
To  a  state  possessing  one  arsenal  at  Cher¬ 
bourg  and  .another  at  Toulon,  (independ¬ 
ently  of  three  arsenals  in  the  Bay  of  Bis¬ 
cay,)  neither  the  Channel  nor  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  is  a  foreign  sea ;  and  France, 
with  40,000  registered  sailors  in  reserve, 
however  imperfect  their  tactical  training 
may  be,  can  promptly  equip,  from  opposite 
seaboards,  a  large  steam  fieet  possessed 
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of  extraordinary  facilities  for  immediate 
counteraction  to  the  policy  or  the  force 
of  any  maritime  opponent.  That  she  has 
no  such  colonial  empire  as  our  own,  is  a 
cause  of  her  great  capacity  of  naval  con¬ 
centration. 

f  We  have  offered  this  rapid  digression 

‘'into  the  wealth,  the  pros|)ects,  and  the 
armaments  of  France,  because  F ranee  at 
this  moment  forms  the  axis  on  which  the 
international  policy  of  Europe  chiefly 
turns.  The  deduction  is  ambiguous  ;  for 
we  find  nearly  equ.al  incentives  to  peace 
and  materials  of  war.  Neither  could  any 
urgency  of  domestic  improvement  form  in 
itself  an  efficient  barrier  to  a  campaign, 
that  should  again  endure  but  two  months, 
and  might  hold  out  the  incentive  of  reviv¬ 
ing,  when  the  security  of  the  Government 
required  it,  the  triumphs  of  the  first  Em¬ 
pire.  But  if  the  Powers  interested  in  re¬ 
sisting  aggression,  shall  so  previously 
combine  against  aggression,  as  to  render 
war,  if  commenced,  probably  lasting,  and 
therefore  also  ruinotis  to  the  author  of  it, 
the  aims  of  peace  may  extinguish  the 
schemes  of  war.  In  regard  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Great  Britain  with  F r.ance,  they 
might  be  compromised,  not  simply  by  the 
coarse  expedient  of  a  direct  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  two  governments,  affecting 
rights  and  dominions— -an  event  in  the  liist 
degree  improbable  —  but  by  an  attack 
either  on  Germany  or  Belgium,  which 
might  involve  us,  for  the  sake  of  ultimate 
self-defense — an  alternative  perhaps  some¬ 
what  less  improbable ;  or,  tnirdly,  by  the 
ingenious  artifice  of  France  taking  the 
|)lace  of  ally  of  less  important  states, 
thrown  by  h'rance  into  opposition  to  us, 
and  of  disturbing  our  Eastern  interests  in 
the  Levant.  The  latter  course  appears 
not  unUkely  to  provoke  at  any  rate  dis- 
Hcnsion. 

The  Germanic  Confederation  presents 
itself  as,  in  theory,  the  leading  fortification 
of  European  independence  against  attack 
either  from  France  or  Russia ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  it  demands  the  first  place  in  the 
defensive  alliances  of  the  Continent.  This 
C'onfederacy  was  urged  by  l^rince  Metter- 
nich  on  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  with  the 
view  of  extinguishing  the  policy  under 
which  German  rulers  had  before  been  singly 
defeated  or  allied,  and  in  either  case  alien¬ 
ated  by  treaty  from  the  German  cause. 
But,  acknowledging  the  difficulties  on 
which  any  political  union  of  Germany  was 
based  in  1815,  and  the  opposition  by  which 


any  reform  of  the  present  system  is  at¬ 
tended  in  1860,  no  one  can  confide  in  the 
organization  that  Germany  now  pos¬ 
sesses. 

In  the  first  place,  the  extent  of  this 
Confederacy  is  not  defined,  even  in  its  le¬ 
gal  constitution.  The  Act  of  the  Confed¬ 
eration  of  1815,  incorporated  into  the 
General  Congress  Treaty  of  Vienna,  no 
doubt  described  its  ronftiers  with  suffi¬ 
cient,  though  not  absolute  precision  ;  but 
in  1854,  the  Federal  Diet  assumed  to  it¬ 
self  the  questionable  right  of  including  all 
the  non-German  provinces  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  A  (’onfederation  of  forty  mil¬ 
lions  was  thus  technically  extended  into  a 
Confederation  of  seventy  millions ;  al¬ 
though  the  late  Austrian  war  evinced  th:it 
Germany  placed  little  reliance  on  an  act 
w’hich  can  hardly  be  pretended  to  have 
been  legal.  But  assuming  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  to  be  still  described  by  the  boundaries 
of  1815,  it  is  nevertheless  so  linked  with 
extra-German  States,  that  it  is  brought 
into  endless  relations  and  innumerable  <lis- 
putes  with  which  it  has  no  legitimate  con¬ 
cern.  Not  only  did  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  Governments  make  it  subservient 
to  the  interests  of  their  non-(Jerinan 
States :  the  King  of  Denmark  l)ecame  a 
meinlKT  of  it,  as  Duke  of  Holstein  ;  and 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  as  Duke  of 
Luxembourg.  A  Confederation  formed 
of  forty  millions,  nominally  Germans,  and 
linked  with  another  forty  millions  of  all 
races,  stretching  from  theCattegat  Sea  to 
the  Mincio,  must  be  incapable  of  vigorous 
or  consistent  action.  As  a  defensive  body, 
it  ought  to  be  concerned  only  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  German  interests.  But,  in  fact, 
the  Confederation  is  continu.aliy  draggeil 
down  by  Austria  into  her  own  extra-Ger¬ 
man  quarrels.  Whenever  Austria  tleclarcs 
war,  the  whole  of  her  Gennan  territory — 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  Confederation 
— becomes  alienated  from  the  Federal 
body  ;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  j)cace  in 
July  last,  after  bringing  all  Germany  to 
the  verge  of  hostilities  with  France,  for 
defense  of  her  tyrannous  exactions  and 
illcg.al  aggressions  throughout  It.aly,  she 
entered  upon  a  violent  recrimination  with 
the  Prussian  government,  for  not  taking 
the  field  in  a  war  which  Austria  had  be¬ 
gun,  by  demanding  the  disarmament  of 
an  independent  state,  with  w'hose  freedom 
Prussia  sympathized,  and  Germany  stood 
unconcerned. 

The  dilemma  of  German  federal  reform- 
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crs,  then,  may  be  stated  to  be,  that  Ger¬ 
many  must  either  act  with  Austria,  or  set 
herself  free  from  Austria ;  and  that  while 
the  prominence  of  extra-German  interests 
at  Vienna  renders  the  first  course  imj)os- 
sible,  the  tenacity  with  winch  Vienna 
clinsTS  to  a  Confeileration,  of  which  its 
Government  is  a  legal  part,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  second.  Wliat  8ymj)athy  c-an 
exist  between  a  people  whose  bond  of  | 
union  is  emphatically  that  they  are  a  peo- 1 
pie,  and  a  government  under  which  race  ■ 
rules  race,  religion  rules  religion,  Hungar- 1 
inn  troops  are  conscribed  to  trample  down 
Venetian  rights,  Venetian  troops  are  con-  } 
scribed  to  trample  down  Hungarian  rights,  i 
itself  the  imj^ersonation  of  military  vio-  ^ 
lence,  the  archetype  of  reckless  goveni- 
ment,  and  the  chief  example  of  financial  ' 
malversation  ?  Austria,  indeed,  talks 
largely  of  her  patriotism.  A  government  ' 
without  a  country !  An  empire  in  which  I 
the  first  principle  of  administration  is  to 
subjugate,  and  to  solve  the  problem  by  i 
which  the  dominance  of  six  or  seven  mil- 1 
lion  Germans — of  whom  few  probably  but  ] 
Styrian  and  Tyrolese  mountaineers  are  i 
naturally  attached  to  the  throne — shall  be  I 
maintained  over  populations  five  times 
their  number,  not  seldom  their  8u|>eriors  1 
in  energy,  and  their  equals  in  civilization  I 
and  intelligence.  There  can  hardlv,  then, ! 
be  any  other  community  of  feeling  be-  i 
tween  Germany  and  Austria  than  the  I 
sense  of  a  common  danger  arising  in 
menace  of  war  either  from  the  Vistula  or  : 
the  lihine.  j 

Nevertheless,  perhaps,  neither  Prussia,  ' 
nor  even  the  Zollverein,  is  caj)able  of  i 
standing  altogether  alone.  To  maintain  | 
I^russia,  with  a  population  of  onl\'  1 8,000,-  i 
000,  as  a  Great  Power — while  France  lies 
on  the  west  with  36,000,000,  Austria  on  i 
the  south  still  with  37,000,000,  and  Russia  ; 
on  the  ea.st,  with  nearly  65,000,000  in  Eu- 1 
rope — h:ia  been  an  object  only  to  be  real- ! 
ized  by  means  of  the  military  system  pe-  I 
culiar  to  that  state.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  j 
frontiers  of  Prassia  are  more  threatened,  j 
and  less  defensible,  than  those  of  any  other  j 
state.  In  the  first  place,  Prussia  has  a  ■ 
vast  seaboard  stretching  nearly  from  Den- 1 
mark  to  Russia,  with  scarcely  a  ship  for  j 
its  protection.  A  state  which  possesses  i 
a  groat  seaboard  without  a  fleet  illustrates  | 
the  antithesis  to  M.  de  Talleyrand’s  ideal 
excellence  of  a  state  without  a  frontier. 
Again,  Prussia  touches  all  the  three  great 
monarchies  of  the  Continent,  whereas ' 


France  is  walled  off  against  all  but  Pru.s.sia 
by  intervening  states.  Her  Polish  fron¬ 
tier  directly  abuts  on  Russia,  her  Silesmii 
frontier  on  Austria,  and  her  Rhenish  fron¬ 
tier  on  France.  The  Vistula  bisects  her 
Polish  provinces,  the  ()<ler  bisects  her  Si¬ 
lesian  provinces,  the  Rhino  bisects  her 
Rhenish  provinc-es,  as  the  Elbe  bi.sects  her 
central  dominions;  yet  no  one  of  these 
natural  boundaries  serves  her  for  a  fron¬ 
tier.  Extending  from  Russia  to  Rclgium 
over  the  va.st  jilain  which  marks  thes<mth- 
ern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  there  is  no  high 
ground  in  Prussia  for  a  choice  of  jwints 
of  defense.  No  one  can  travel  suca-essive- 
ly  through  the  Austrian  and  Pru.s.sian  ter¬ 
ritories  without  being  struck  by  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Ibrmer  for  defensive 
tactics.  I’russia,  indeed,  posst'sses  rivers 
and  fortresses  for  a  base  of  strategic  o|>er- 
ations ;  but  riveia  and  fortresses  only. 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  to  be 
only  by  means  of  federation,  as  well  as  of 
the  extent  and  organization  of  the  Land- 
wehr  and  Landstumi,  that  Prussia  can 
maint.ain  hei'self  as  a  great  power  ;  and  it 
may  even  l)e  questioned  wdiether  that 
scheme  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussi.n, 
which  stands  among  the  latest  of  the  views 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  would  have  corrected  her  in- 
feiiority.  During  the  negotiations  pre¬ 
ceding  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  in  1 805, 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  throw  the  whole  of 
the  Low  Countries,  if  coiKjuered  from 
F ranee,  into  Prussia.  Thus,  he  contended, 
Prussia  might  at  once  co|>e  with  France; 
and  by  stretching  herself  to  Antwerp  and 
Ostend,  she  might  be  brought  into  more 
direct  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  Such 
an  Empire  w’ould  have  now  given  Prussia 
a  population  of  26,000  000,  but  still  with¬ 
out  a  more  defensible  frontier  than  before. 
The  proposjd  of  Mr.  Pitt,  how'ever.  Is  now 
simply  curious,  and  not  practical ;  and  it 
is  more  important  to  consider  the  practic¬ 
ability  of  a  politicjil  Bund,  inferior  to  the 
German  Confederation  in  extent,  but  co¬ 
existing  with  it,  and  generally  describing 
the  circle  of  the  Zollverein.  To  supplant 
the  present  Confederation  by  such  a  con¬ 
federation  as  this  would  be  neither  |>ossi- 
ble  nor  expedient.  It  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible,  as  has  been  said,  because  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  Austria  wouhl  be  insurmountable. 
It  would  not  be  expedient,  because  the 
existing  security,  that  neither  Austria  nor 
Germany  should  ever  combine  against  the 
other  with  either  France  or  Russia,  is 
dependent  on  the  maintenailcc  of  the 
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1»rosent  Confederation,  If  the  Austrian 
empire  and  the  States  of  the  Prussian 
Zollvei'ein  could  lejfally  take  the  field 
a<j;ainst  each  other,  the  indej)cndence  of 
the  center  of  Europe  would  be  worth  no 
more  than  in  the  age  of  the  first  Na- 
j)oleon. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  German 
politics  are  tending  towards  the  formation 
of  some  such  subordinate  confederacy  as 
that  which  we  have  indicated.  The  Zoll- 
verein  now  compiises  a  population  of  32,— 
700,000,  and  its  existence  indicates  a  strong 
rapprochement  among  the  comjmnent 
states.  Corroborative  indic.ation8  are  not 
wanting.  The  public  men  of  Saxony  have 
now  abandoned  the  asperity  with  which 
they  siM)ke  of  }*russia,  both  after  the  par¬ 
tition  which  she  effected  of  that  country, 
and  even  so  lately  as  1860 — when  Saxony 
allied  herself  with  Austria  in  the  league 
which  Austria,  led  by  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  fonned  against  Prussia,  led  by  Gen¬ 
eral  von  Kadowitz,  to  decide  the  question 
of  the  constitution  of  Hesse  Cassel,  The 
jtublic  men  of  Havaria,  in  spite  of  a  dy¬ 
nastic  alliance  between  their  Court  and 
that  of  Austria,  are  inclining  to  Prussian 
institutions ;  and  the  liberalism  of  the 
(%)urt  of  Baden  has  just  been  strikingly 
evinced.  Princes  and  people  are  alike 
sensible  to  the  danger  of  their  present  di¬ 
vided  state,  and  they  ])erceive  Prussia  to 
be  their  natural  protector.  The  force  of 
interest  and  the  decline  of  jealousy  jmint 
to  a  general  willingness  to  recognize 
I’russia  as  the  hea(l  of  such  a  confed¬ 
eracy. 

As  one  gre.at  advantage  of  France,  both 
in  attack  and  defense,  is  her  centralization, 
under  which  her  forces  can  radiate  from  a 
eoniinon  center  of  action,  so  one  great 
disadvantage  of  Germ.any  is  her  decen¬ 
tralization,  as  well  as  her  disunion.  To 
govern  Germany  from  F rankfort  is  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  governing  France  from  Paris, 
geographically,  as  it  is  politically.  But 
(rcnnany  might  be  directed  in  war  from 
Berlin,  almost  as  efficiently  as  France 
from  Paris.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
states  of  the  Zollverein  —  without  annull¬ 
ing  the  existing  confederation,  which 
would  still  offer  both  to  Germany  and 
<  ierman  -  Austria  reciprocal  aid  —  tvould 
decline  to  form  a  federal  bo<ly  in  war,  in 
u  hich  the  ruler  of  Prussia,  jointly  perhaps 
with  two  colle.agties  chosen  by  the  other 
states,  should  direct  its  military  forces. 
This  infraction  of  the  Act  of  the  Confede- 


;  racy  would  be  much  less  considerable  than 
j  that  of  1854. 

I  Some  simple  expedient  such  ns  this  is 
1  apparently  sufficient  to  shield  W ester?i 
Europe  from  ambitious  war.  The  Federal 
empire  of  Germany  and  the  comp<>sito 
empire  of  Austria,  two  well-organized, 
distinct,  yet  confederate  powers,  together 
numbering  seventy  millions,  would  form  a 
barrier  between  France  and  Russia  ;  and 
while  the  one  would  protect  Belgium  in 
the  West,  the  other  would  ju'otect  Turkey 
in  the  East.  We  believe  Austria,  with 
all  the  errors  and  crimes  of  her  adminis¬ 
tration,  to  be  even  yet  necessary  to  what 
is  termed  a  balance  of  power  in  the  Easl 
of  Europe ;  for  she  has  been  convinced 
that  she  could  not  share  with  Russia  in  a 
partition  of  Turkey  ujxm  equal  terms, 
since  the  defe.at  of  her  aggressive  policy 
by  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  in  the  treaty 
of  Sistova,  of  1786.  But  as  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Hungary  was  formerly  one  of  the 
main  objects  for  which  the  existence  of 
the  Austrian  em])ire  was  held  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial  in  the  East  of  Europe,  8t>  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Hungjiry  by  Austria  has  lessened 
the  European  importance  of  an  empire, 
whose  overthrow  would,  after  all,  ]»ro- 
inoto  a  consolidation  of  Germany.  The 
force  of  stern  necessity  is  now,  however, 
favoring  a  restoration  of  some  part  of  the 
prescriptive  rights  of  Hungary,  doubly 
abolished  in  goVernraent  and  religion ; 
and  we  may  here  offer  a  statement  of  the 
demands  of  the  Hungarians  from  the  new 
and  important  work  of  31.  de  Szernere, 
the  Ex-President  of  the  Council  of  Minis¬ 
ters  in  Hungary  :* 

“  Henceforth  vague  promises,  half- 
measures,  partial  concessions,  will  not 
satisfy  Hungary.  The  changes  she  will 
require  are  as  follows  : 

“  1.  The  restitution  of  her  ancient  his¬ 
torical  limits,  which  all  her  kings  have 
sworn  to  maintain  and  defend.  -This  is 
likewise  the  unanimous  wish  of  Croatia, 
Transylvania,  the  Woiwodina,  and  the 
Military  Frontiers,  which  have  all  been 
violently  detached  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try. 

“  2.  Tlie  reestablishment  of  her  old  con¬ 
stitution,  according  to  W'hich  the  legisla¬ 
tive  power  resides  in  the  sovereign  an«l 


•  Hungary  from  1S48  to  1860,  by  Bartholomew 
de  Sromor^,  late  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Provi¬ 
dent  of  the  ('oiiDcil  of  Ministers  in  Hungary.  Lon¬ 
don,  Bontley. 
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the  nation  conjoiiitly,  the  latter  acting  by 
means  of  two  chambers,  one  hereditary, 
the  other  elective. 

“  3.  The  restoration  of  her  municipal 
autonomy,  the  most  essential  part  of  her 
constitution,  as  it  supplies  the  best  bul¬ 
wark  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
central  government,  gives  her  the  faculty 
and  capacitv  for  selt-government,  and  is 
the  best  school  for  training  a  constant 
succession  of  public  men. 

“  4.  The  reacknowledgment  of  all  the 
laws  and  treaties  M’hich  secured  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  national  independence  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  civil  and  political  equality,  (pro¬ 
claimed  in  1848,)  as  also  the  right  of  asso¬ 
ciation  for  all  the  inhabitants  ;  the  voting 
of  the  budget  and  fixing  the  number  of 
recruits  by  the  Diet  —  in  short,  the  most 
complete  participation  in  all  the  internal 
and  external  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

“  5.  Lastly,  the  maintenance  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction — that  is  to  say,  dynas¬ 
tic  union*  with  the  Austrian  provinces,  but 
only  on  condition  that  they  shall  have  a 
cmistitution ;  for  it  is  imjmssible  to  im¬ 
agine  a  perfect  and  durable  union  between 
states,  some  of  which  are  governed  con¬ 
stitutionally,  others  de8|)otically.  Hun¬ 
gary’  docs  not  aspire  to  any  exceptional 
position :  what  she  asks  for  herself,  she 
also  asks  for  the  other  provinces. 

“Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  effect 
this  change  of  system.  It  would  only  be 
necessarv — 

“  1.  Tliat  Francis  Joseph  should  cancel 
all  he  has  done  during  the  last  ten  yeai-s, 
from  1849  to  1859,  as  that  great  sovereign, 
Joseph  II.,  canceled  with  sublime  courage 
all  he  had  done  between  1780  and  1789. 
The  wounded  self-love  of  Francis  Joseph 
must  give  way  to  higher  considerations. 
The  points  at  issue  are,  the  existence  of 
an  empire,  as  regards  Europe  ;  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  liberty  and  nationality,  as  regards 
Hungary  ;  and  the  continuance  of  his  dy¬ 
nasty,  as  regards  himself. 

“  2.  He  must  name,  jirovisionally,  a  ! 
jialatine,  as  constitutional  head  of  the 
state  when  the  king  is  absent  from  the 
kingdom. 

“  3.  He  must  convoke  the  Diet,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  electoral  laws  of  1848, 
wliich  shall  act  as  a  constituent  assembly, 
the  relations  of  Hungary  with  the  other 
provinces  necessarily  requiring  modifica¬ 
tion,  as  they  too  would  be  constitutional 
states. 

“  4.  He  must  enter  upon  and  follow  up 


this  constitutional  and  progressive  policy 
sincerely,  frankly,  and  without  reserve. 
The  more  reasons  nations  have  to  mis¬ 
trust  a  dynasty,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
gain  their  confidence,  and  that  is  certainly 
the  only  basis  on  which  a  new  and  power¬ 
ful  Austria  can  be  founded. 

“  Such  are  the  sole  means  of  giving  new 
life  to  Austria.  If  adopted,  the  diversity 
of  races,  which  is  now  her  weakness 
would  become  her  strength.  It  would 
be  a  powerful  federation  of  free  nations 
under  one  sovereign ;  she  would  be  strong 
in  herself,  and  her  existence  would  no 
longer  depend  on  the  good  pleasure  of  her 
neighlmi's.  De8|K)tism  has  brought  Aus¬ 
tria  tottering  to  the  brink  of  a  juecipice ; 
liberty  and  respect  of  nationalities  wouhl 
render  her  powerful. 

“To  Hungary  especially  falls  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  forcing  the  dynasty  to  enter  upon 
this  path  of  safety ;  but  in  this  great 
enterprise  on  whom  must  she  fix  her 
ho|H*8  ?” 

It  appears  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  has 
at  length  acquiesced  in  the  necessity  t>f 
restoring  some  jmrtion  of  the  rights  of 
Hungary. 

Thus  far  we  have  glanced  at  a  few  of 
the  leading  international  relations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  such  a  view  of  the  cou^lition 
of  the  Continent  presumes,  that  the  ]K>litl- 
cal  questions  that  may  arise  will  j»robably 
prove  foreign  rather  than  domestic.  Hut 
the  most  superficial  inquiry  will  evince, 
that  there  lie  wider  questions  between 
governments  and  their  respective  subjects, 
than  between  one  government  and  an¬ 
other.  A  social  revolution  has  gradually, 
and  for  the  most  part  peacefully,  trans¬ 
pired  throughout  a  great  part  of  Western 
Europe  during  the  last  half  century  ;  and 
the  progress  of  government  has  not,  in 
any  country  but  our  own,  kept  pace  v^  ith 
the  progress  of 'society.  In  Prussia,  the 
abolition  of  baronial  tenures  and  feudal 
servitude,  which  was  carried  out  by  Stein 
and  Hardenberg  between  the  years  1807 
and  1821,  has  brought  a  new  and  inunensc 
class  into  being ;  the  same  change  has 
been  eflected  nearly  throughout  (lei  nian> ; 
in  Spain,  the  sales  of  the  immense  proper¬ 
ty  of  the  Crown,  of  the  Church,  and  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  embarrassed  or  exih  d 
nobility,  have  introduced  an  allotment  of 
the  soil  into  ]iroprietorships  hardly  infe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  Fi  ance  in  number  and  sub¬ 
division.  Even  in  Italy  the  same  tendeu- 
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c'u'sliave  prevailed,  though  they  have  been 
Ic'is  prominent ;  and  in  Hungary,  under 
the  parliamentary  government  of  that 
St  ite,  the  servile  tenure  had  .actually,  if 
not  also  technically,  dis.apj)eared.  A  great 
expansion  of  democratic  power  forms  the 
soc-ial  fact  of  our  own  age  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
assume<l,  either  that,  that  power  must  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  existing 
polity  of  Kurojte,  or  must  provoke  a  new 
conflict  with  it,  on  those  questions  which 
the  violent  repression  of  an  equally  vio¬ 
lent  revolution  in  1848  has  left  unsolved. 
Premising  that  a  perpetual  dynasty  of 
bayonets  is  impossible,  we  t.ake  the  gene¬ 
ral  alternative  of  Western  Europe  to  lie 
between  revolution  and  reform,  and  to  be 
not  distant. 

Two  cardinal  distinctions  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  cl.asses  present  themselves,  how¬ 
ever,  between  (Ire.at  Britain  and  the  other 
St.ates  of  Western  Europe;  and  they  ren¬ 
der  us  cautious  of  judging  the  interests  of 
the  Continent  by  the  example  of  a  coun¬ 
try  so  dissimilar  fJ-oin  it  as  our  own  in  its 
social  organization.  The  prevalence  of 
gre.at  estates  is  now  pecidiar  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  England  and  Scotland,  with 
their  large  ownerships  and  large  ten.ancies 
—  and  Ireland,  with  its  small  tenancies 
indeed,  but  still  with  its  large  ownerships 
— form  a  contrast  to  the  system  of  tenure 
and  cultivation  on  the  Continent,  too  well 
credited  and  known  to  require  an  .aj>peal 
to  the  evidence  of  statistics.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  the  aristocratic  power 
in  country  districts  is  here  vastly  greater 
than  in  any  other  8t.ate,  the  oppidan  influ¬ 
ence,  or  the  popular  power  ot  the  towns, 
is  also  much  gre.ator  here  than  elsewhere. 
'Phe  population  of  the  boroughs  of  Great 
Britain  .amounts  to  more  th.an  two  fifths 
of  her  toUal  population  ;  and  after  deduct¬ 
ing  enfranchised  towns  too  inconsiderable 
to  represent  town  interests,  a  third  of  the 
total  population  will  still  be  found  to  be 
oj)pld.an.  In  Spain,  there  is  a  population 
of  fifteen  millions;  but  of  this  number 
more  than  twelve  millions  belong  to  rural 
districts,  and  barely  three  millions  to  the 
towns.  In  France,  the  total  population  is 
thirty-six  millions,  as  we  h.ave  already 
said ;  but  the  population  of  the  towns 
which  possess  twenty  thousand  inh.abit- 
ants,  is,  wo  believe,  largely  under  five 
millions.  In  the  Austrian  Empire,  there 
are  not  six  towns  which  possess  sixty 
thousand  inhabit.ants.  It  may  be  too 
much  to  assert,  th.at  if  the  Continental 


States  of  Western  Europe  had  generally 
been  marked  by  large  proprietorships  like 
ours,  they  would  certainly  have  enjoytsl 
governments  at  once  less  centralized  and 
more  stable ;  but  it  m<ay  be  maintained 
with  confidence,  that  if  they  had  been 
generally  marked  by  large  towns  such  .as 
ours,  their  desp<;tic  governments  would 
have  been  .annihilated. 

But  while  we  therefore  hardly  venture 
to  institute  political  comparisons  between 
(xreat  Brit<ain  and  the  Continent,  and  to 
draw  inferences  from  them,  we  assume 
that  the  general  tendency  of  this  new-born 
democratic  power  —  if  not  deliberately 
kept  in  antagonism  with  existing  institu¬ 
tions,  by  a  refusal  of  popular  concessions, 
may  prove  in  favor  of  liberty  and  jK;ace. 
The  French  Revolution  may  bo  pointed 
to  as  a  contrary  example  ;  but  in  France 
institutions  and  traditions  were  swept 
away  by  the  maintenance  of  that  very 
antagonism ;  and  though  it  can  not  be 
pretended  that  the  wrongs  now  sust:uned 
i)y  the  Germans,  for  example,  bear  any 
comj)arison  with  those  which  the  French 
ie.asantry  xvere  eiuluritjg  before  the  Revo- 
ution,  that  precedent  may  serve  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  critic.al  period  which  continental 
st.atesmen  have  now  to  guide.  But  we 
may  reasonably  base  this  conclusion  on 
the  exam[»le  of  states  wlych  gained  a 
similar  popular  development  in  former 
periods.  We  allude  to  Norway,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Switzerland ;  and  these 
countries  have  been  remarkable  thnuigh 
successive  .ages,  for  their  maintenance  of 
pe.ace  from  without,  and  liberty  from 
within,  whether  their  constitution  were 
republican  or  monarchical.  The  issue  of 
this  new  rural  system,  nevertheless,  must 
obviously  depend  on  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
each  people  and  st.ate ;  on  the  character 
of  the  religion ;  on  the  mode  and  extent, 
of  education;  on  the  prev.alence  of  bureau- 
cr.acy ;  and,  more  than  all,  on  the  propor¬ 
tionate  influence  of  the  middle  and  town 
classes,  an<l  on  the  policy’  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  great  land-owners  who  form  the  aris¬ 
tocracy.  These  circumstances  are  so  vari 
ous  as  to  promise  a  great  diversity  of 
aspects  in  the  different  states  of  Europe, 
It  is  worth  remarking  th<at,  of  all  tlu' 
continental  countries  which  have  attract¬ 
ed  attention  by  their  movements  <luring 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century’,  Sardinia  is 
the  only  one  which  h.as  brought  its  aris¬ 
tocracy  into  harmony,  like  our  own  aris¬ 
tocracy,  at  once  with  the  throne  and  the 
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people.  In  German  Austria,  for  instance, 
we  find  the  great  land  owners  generally 
allied  with  the  throne  against  the  peo[tle ; 
in  Hungary  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  they  are 
as  generally  allied  with  the  people  against 
the  throne ;  in  F ranee  they  are  unequal 
to  the  support  of  either ;  in  Spain  they 
deliberately  stand  aloof  from  both.  The 
distinctive  success  of  Sardinia  in  uniting 
the  monarchy  with  the  Milanese  and  Flo¬ 
rentine  nobility,  as  well  as  with  all  classes 
in  her  old  kingdom,  renders  her  govern¬ 
ment  hardly  less  than  our  own,  a  model 
for  other  countries  to  imitate ;  and  it  re¬ 
futes  all  the  vaticinations  of  the  opponents 
of  Italian  independence,  and  of  the  disl>e- 
lievers  in  Italian  unity.  But  no  other 
C'Ontinental  State  has  made  this  advance. 
The  Prussian  constitution  stands  next  to 
the  Sardinian  in  im|>ortance;  but  the 
Prussian  constitution  is  by  no  means  cal¬ 
culated  to  etfect  the  required  conciliation 
of  classes.  The  Prussian  representatives 
consist  of  ninety  nobles,  eighty  district 
e^unciloi's,  seventy  bureaucrats,  sixty- 
four  judicial  magistrates,  one  hundred 
and  forty  officers  of  the  army,  and  twenty 
religious  superintendents.  Such  a  ])arlia- 
ment  is  likely  to  produce,  not  fix*e  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  administrative  confiict,  judicial 
venality,  and  military  insubordination. 

The  proposed  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
in  Russia  evinces  the  desire  of  the  Russian 
government  to  follow  in  the  career  of 
(itennany  ;  but  this  question  is  still  some¬ 
what  obscure ;  and  Prince  Peter  Dolgo- 
rouki,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
writer  to  expound  it,  has  just  painted  gov¬ 
ernment  and  nation  in  so  deplorable  a 
condition  of  finance,  a^lininist  ration,  and 
commerce — and  the  sovereign  himself,  so 
tramfneled  by  his  nobility  on  one  side  and 
his  bureaucracy  on  another  —  as  to  offer 
an  indifferent  prospect  of  the  attainment 
of  a  measure  which  he  also  paradoxically 
describes  as  calculated  to  increase  the 
poverty  of  the  serfi  His  picture  of  Rus- 
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sia  has  also  a  certain  bearing  on  the  E.ist- 
em  intrigues,  which  public  rumor  has 
ascribed  to  the  courts  of  Paris  and  St. 
Petersburg,  under  the  euphonism  of  a 
civilixation  of  Turkey  ;  for  even  the  j)rob- 
lem  of  self-civilization  seems  insoluble  in 
Russia. 

In  this  medley  of  foreign  and  domestic 
d.anger  on  the  Continent,  Great  Britain, 
not  only  free,  through  wise  legislation,  from 
the  disharmony  of  classes  within  her  own 
seas,  but  secure  even  in  the  loyalty  of  her 
most  distant  colonies,  will  be  concerned 
chiefly  w  ith  the  maintenance  of  a  maritime 
superiority,  which  is  necessary  to  )>rotect 
her  coast,  to  secure  her  commerce,  and  t>o 
maintitin  her  communication  with  an  em¬ 
pire  scattered  over  either  hemisphere  and 
through  every  zone.  Nor  will  she  be 
held  utu>qual  to  this  task,  however  active 
be  the  rivalry  of  France,  by  those  who 
remember  that,  in  countries  such  as  Spain 
and  Holland,  there  no  longer  remain  the 
elements  of  those  maritime  confederacies 
which,  fifty  ami  sixty  years  ago,  she  de¬ 
feated  and  dissolved. 

The  increasing  force  of  jmpular  interests 
may  yet  preserve  our  |wace  with  France; 
our  irresistible  affinity  with  Germany,  as 
the  most  imwerful  of  defensive  nations 
promises  us  an  ally  in  war  ;  and  the  Treaty 
of  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1840,  negotinte<l 
w’ith  Russia  by  Lord  I’almerston,  and  by 
I.«ord  Clanricarde — and  perhaps  our  gre.at- 
est  diplomatic  success  since  the  alliances 
of  1813 — still  serves  for  a  monument  that 
Ru.ssia,  then  brought  into  our  alliance 
against  France,  stamls  in  no  necessary  an¬ 
tagonism  to  our  jmlicy.  Thc.se  are  the 
advantages  on  the  development  of  which 
our  ]>o8ition  in  Kuro|>e  depends;  .and 
there  is  reason  to  hojM)  that  that  union  of 
firmness  and  temper,  which  has  uniformly 
marked  the  present  Administration  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  may  employ 
them  with  success,  in  the  forthcoming  ne¬ 
gotiations,  for  the  muntenanue  of  peace. 


A  XRXORANDua  of  rcssons  in  favor  of  a  bill  to 
estabKah  artistic  copy-right,”  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  This  memo¬ 
randum  will  shortly  be  laid  before  Her  Majesty’s 
Ministers  by  a  very  numerous  and  influential  depu¬ 
tation. 


Thk  sale  of  the  Poet  Perciral’s  library,  which 
lasted  six  days,  closed  lately  in  Boston.  With 
many  choice  and  valuable  works,  it  contained  a  large 
number  of  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets  fur 
which  few  would  wish  to  find  room  in  their  libra¬ 
ries. 
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0?T  the  first  of  January  in  1801,  Piazzi 
discovered  Ceres,  the  first  of  lliat  group 
of  little  planets  which,  to  the  number  of 
fifty-three,  revolve  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  .Jupiter.  It  has,  however,  been 
conjectured  that  the  inner  space  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun  has  similar  occu¬ 
pants  besides  Venus,  the  alternate  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  star,  and  Mercury,  w’hose 
proximity  to  the  star  of  day  himself  is  too 
close  to  admit  of  his  being  seen,  except  by 
very  nice  observation.  The  existence  of 
such  an  inner  jilanet  was  suspected  for 
some  time  by  M.  Le  Verricr,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  several  perturbations  in  the 
orbit  of  Mercury,  and  would  probably 
have  been  determined  by  him  by  process¬ 
es  similar  to  those  which  led  him  and  Mr. 
Adams  to  the  simultaneous  discovery  of 
Xeplune  from  the  perturbations  of  Ura¬ 
nus,  had  not  actual  observation  in  this 
case  got  the  start  of  calculation. 

M.  I  .e8c4irbault,  a  French  physician 
residing  at  Org^res,  had  the  good  fortune 
— which  his  patience  and  ingenuity  richly 
deserved  —  to  attend  at  this  last  “  ac¬ 
couchement”  of  the  planetary  system. 
The  following  account  is  taken  from  what 
he  himself  told  and  wrote  to  M.  Le  Ver- 
rier  on  the  subject  at  the  close  of  last 
year.  As  long  ago  as  1845,  when  he  ob¬ 
served  the  transit  of  Mercury  which  hap- 
j>ened  in  that  year,  it  occurrtHi  to  him 
that  the  existence  of  new  planets  within 
the  earth’s  orbit  might  be  ascertained  by 
watching  for  their  appearance  on  the 
sun’s  disk.  Circumstances,  how’ ever,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  m.aking  the  observations 
for  m.any  years  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1868 
that  he  found  himself  in  a  position  to  fol¬ 
low  up  the  idea.  lie  then  began  to  make 
frequent  c,areful  searches  of  the  sun’s  disk 
with  the  following  simple  apparatus.  Of 
(■ourse  he  had  a  telescope ;  it  was  one 
with  a  horizontal  and  vertic.al  movement, 
and  fitted  w  ith  what  is  called  a  finder  — 


that  is,  a  small  telescopi  fixed  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one,  and  having  a  low  magnifying 
power  to  answer  the  purpose  which  its 
name  indicates,  that  finding  the  l>ody 
to  be  observed ;  for  w’lien  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  telescope  is  considerable, 
the  field  of  view  is  proportionately  dimin¬ 
ished  ;  and  in  searching  for  the  desired 
object,  and  fixing  the  glass  upon  it,  a  « 
low  jKJwer  is  desirable.  In  this  case, 
the  finder  was  also  made  to  answ'er  the 
purpose  of  far  more  delicate  and  accurate 
instruments.  The  magnifying  power  of 
the  eye-piece  in  the  telescope  itself  was 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  that  of  the 
finder  about  six.  The  object-glass  of  the 
telescope  had  a  diameter  of  four  inches. 
Hoth  in  the  telescope  and  the  finder,  the 
eyepieces  were  furnished  with  fine 
threads  or  wires  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles ;  and  it  was  by  the  help  of 
these,  and  a  simple  and  ingenious  contriv¬ 
ance  of  his  own,  that  Lescarbault  was 
enabled  to  determine  with  sufiicient  accu¬ 
racy  the  jioints  of  first  and  final  contact 
of  the  planet  wdth  the  sun’s  disk. 

lie  constructed  a  circular  disk  of  card¬ 
board,  carefully  graduated  in  half-degrees 
from  0®  to  360®.  This,  with  the  help  of 
a  plumb-line  and  a  clever  contrivance 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
quite  clearly  without  a  diagram,  he  fixed 
on  the  OM^side  of  the  eye-tube  of  the  find¬ 
er  in  such  a  way  as  to  move  round  with 
the  eye-piece  aliout  its  axis,  and  so  as  to 
have  its  initial  diameter  —  that  is,  its 
diameter  from  0®  to  180® — parallel  w’ith 
the  central  vertical  Avirc  inside  the  eye¬ 
piece.  One  more  thin"  was  wanted  — 
after  the  telescope  itself,  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  thing  of  all  —  a  good  chronometer, 
marking  seconds.  But  this  he  had  to 
dispense  with.  A  common  Avatch,  with  a 
minute-hand,  the  companion  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  visits,  a  very  simply  constructed 
pendulum,  made  of  a  length  to  beat  sec- 
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onds  when  set  swinjfing,  and  his  long 
practice  in  counting  pulses,  had  to  serve 
him  instead  of  that  essential  article  of 
observatory  furniture — “  the  clock.”  His 
apparatus  being  thus  complete,  he  lay  in 
wait  for  the  expected  stranger.  On  the 
afternoons,  when  his  medical  practice  left 
him  at  leisure,  he  would  carefully  set  his 
watch  and  observe  continuously,  for 
Hjriods  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  three 
murs,  the  face  of  the  sun.  At  last,  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1859,  his  patience  and 
ingenuity  were  rewarded.  He  saw  ujmn 
thie  sun’s  disk,  advanced  a  little  distance 
beyond  the  western  side  of  the  upper 
limb,  a  small  round  black  spot — its  round¬ 
ness  very  clearly  defined.  “Toujours 
pr6t,”  is  the  maxim  with  astronomers. 
Not  a  second  was  now  to  be  lost.  The 
time  is  in  these  observations  the  all-im¬ 
portant  thing.  He  marked  the  time  — 
•  minutes  and  seconds — as  accurately  as 
possible.  Hut  how  to  know  when  the 
i)lack  spot,  which  his  practiced  eye  knew 
w.as  none  of  the  old  familiar  spots  on  the 
sun’s  face,  but  the  long-looked- for  star, 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  sun’s  edge, 
or  “limb,”  as  it  is  called?  He  found  it 
thus:  He  carefully  observed  the  distance 
of  the  spot  from  the  limb ;  he  then  watch- 
e«l  till  it  had  moved — for  move  it  did — 
an  equal  distance  further  on  the  disk  ;  the 
time  thus  occupied  would  represent,  as 
nearly  as  imssible,  the  time  which  the  spot 
ha<l  already  been  on  the  disk  before  he 
saw  it.  Subtracting  this  from  the  time 
of  first  observation,  he  got  the  time  of 
“  first  contact.” 

liut  the  place  f  Where  did  it  first  seem 
to  impinge  upon  the  sun  ?  For  this  ob¬ 
servation,  too,  he  was  prepared.  Instant¬ 
ly  transferring  his  eye  from  the  telescope 
to  the  finder,  liaving  fixed  the  intersection 
of  the  central  w'ires  upon  the  spot,  he 
turned  the  eye-piece  round  until  the  two 
vertical  wires  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
one — which  were  at  the  distance  from 
each  other  of  the  sun’s  apparent  diameter 
— ^became  tangents  to  the  sun’s  edge,  and 
then  reading  off  upon  the  card-board  disk 
the  number  of  degrees  through  which  it 
had  moved  round,  he  knew  the  point  of 
first  contact.  This  was  67“  22'  from  the 
sun’s  upper  limb.  A  similar  process  de¬ 
termined  the  point  of  final  contact  to  be 
85“  45'  from  the  sun’s  lower  limb.  Or, 
if  we  suppose  the  face  of  a  watch  to  re- 
jtresent  the  sun’s  disk,  the  place  of  twelve 
o’clock  the  sun’s  upper  limb,  six  o’clock 
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the  sun’s  lower  limb,  and  the  hands  of  the 
watch  to  mark  ten  minutes  past  three 
o’clock,  the  |K)int8  of  first  and  final  con¬ 
tact  would  be  pretty  accurately  represent¬ 
ed.  By  means  of  the  cross-wires,  the 
distance  between  these  two  points  was 
calculated  to  be  rather  less  than  one  third 
of  the  sun’s  apparent  diameter,  and  the 
time  occupied  in  the  transit  was  one  hour 
and  seventeen  minute.s.  Hail  the  spot 
gone  right  across  the  sun,  along  one  of  its 
principal  diameters,  the  time  occupied 
would  have  been  about  four  hours  and  a 
half.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  imiiortant  events  are  sometimes 
on  the  verge  of  being  turned  aside  by 
trifles,  that  whilst  M.  Lescarbault  was 
engaged  in  tracking  the  little  dark  simt 
across  the  sun,  he  was  called  down-stairs 
to  a  patient.  He,  however,  dismissed  him 
iis  s{K»edily  as  possible,  and  returned  to 
his  observation,  and  watched  the  strange 
spot  out  of  sight,  in  other  words,  off  the 
sun’s  edge,  when,  of  coui-se,  it  was  lost  in 
the  surrounding  brightness,  having  before 
been  visible  only  by  obscuring  the  little 
jHirtion  of  the  sun  which  it  cover(*d. 

Such  was  the  observation  of  3Iarch  26, 
1859,  But  why  so  long  kept  secret  ?  The 
explanation  is  simple  enough.  M.  Lescar¬ 
bault  is  an  extremely  modest  as  well  as 
ingenious  person,  and  he  wisheil  to  verify 
his  first  observation  by  a  second,  before 
making  it  known.  He  accordingly  put 
his  calculations  by  and  watched  again. 
The  spot,  however,  did  not  reappear. 
Meanwhile,  31.  Le  Verrier,  in  a  corre- 
simndence  with  M.  Faye,  announced  that 
there  must  be  some  ]ilanet  hitherto  un¬ 
seen  in  the  immediate  neighliorhood  of 
3Iercury.  This  announcement  decided 
the  )»hysician  of  Orgeres  to  acquaint  the 

f;reat  astronomer  with  what  he  had  seen. 
jC  Verrier  went  down,  saw  31.  Lescar¬ 
bault,  and,  without  disclosing  to  him  who 
he  w.as,  questioned  him  with  assumed 
roughness  on  all  the  particulars  of  the  al¬ 
leged  observation,  made  him  hunt  up  the 
greasy  and  medicine-stained  fragment  of 
paper  on  which  the  first  notes  of  the  tran 
sit  ha<l  been  taken,  and  a  piece  of  board 
also  on  which  the  first  rough  calcul.ation 
h<ad  been  chalked;  and  with  these  verifica¬ 
tions,  returned  to  I*.aris,  after  assuring  the 
physician-astronomer  of  Orgeres  that  the 
discovery  w’as  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  director  of  the  Imperial  Observatory. 

Those  who  have  good  eyes  and  good 
telescopes  may  perhaps  see  the  little 
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stranger  —  may,  indeed,  havt  seen  it 
before  this  paper  can  appear  in  print — 
about  the  spring  and  summer  equinoxes. 
The  baby-planet  is  conjectured  to  be  a 
very  fine  child,  indeed,  so  much  bigger 


than  was  expected,  that  Mercury  has  giv¬ 
en  the  astronomers  a  hint  to  look  out  for 
a  twin  to  balance  it,  or  he  will  yet  disturb 
them  with  his  perturbations. 


from  the  Brittih  Qaerterly. 

ORATORS  AND  ORATORY.* 


In  a  survey  of  modem  oratory,  it  is  j 
found  that  the  law  which  regulated  the 
development  of  ancient  eloquence,  and 
which  g.ave  to  Longinus  his  jwoud  con¬ 
trast  between  the  elocutional  fame  of  des¬ 
potic  Persia  and  free  Hellas,  has  never 
ceasetl  to  operate.  Freedom  still  assists 
her  foster-child ;  and  if  we  would  watch 
its  growth  to  matured  vitality,  if  we  would 
sit  by  its  cradle  and  admire  its  manhood, 
it  is  to  the  land  of  freedom  that  we  must 
recur,  the  land  of  ]M.agna  Charta  and  the 
Hill  of  Rights. 

In  tracing  the  harmonious  development 
of  our  liberty  and  our  eloquence,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  our  liberty  once 
lisped.  The  intentions  of  its  early  cham¬ 
pions  were  supeiior  to  their  utterance. 
ITiey  were  men  of  deeds,  not  words,  as 
men  who  could  not  decipher  their  Psalter 
were  likely  to  be.  The  language  was  such 
as  bec.ame  them,  curt,  matter-of-fact,  and 
to  the  purpose,  more  like  the  language  of 
lawyers  tlian  legislators.  A  rough  re¬ 
monstrance  against  some  fresh  usurpation 
of  the  prerogative,  or  a  categorical  sche¬ 
dule  of  grievances  drawn  up  in  the  unem¬ 
bossed  diction  of  a  notary  or  a  clerk,  was 
the  extent  of  Parliamentary  rhetoric.  At 
length,  the  sudden  spread  of  classical 
lejxming  consequent  on  the  lienaissance, 
and  the  spread  of  biblical  literature  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  Reformation,  displayed  a 
twofold  influence,  at  once  classical  and 
religious,  on  its  character.  It  passed  at 
once  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  from 
excess  of  simplicity  to  excess  of  pedantry. 
Hitherto  the  pedantry  h.ad  been  left  to 
some  sage  bishop  or  chancellor,  big  with 
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the  grandeur  of  the  Painted  Chamber  and 
the  learned  import  of  his  Latin  thesis. 
Now  every  honest  burgess  tried  to  exhib¬ 
it  his  little  stock  of  letters,  and  brought 
his  AristoUe  or  his  Plato  to  bear  against 
a  question  of  usury  as  readily  as  the  the¬ 
ologian  brought  his  8t.  Augtistine  or  St, 
Ambrose  in  support  of  church  attend¬ 
ance.*  Henry  the  Eighth  is  Hannibal 
and  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  Solomon  for 
justice,  a  Samson  for  strength,  and  an 
Absalom  for  beauty.f  Sometimes  the 
speaker  indulges  m  .as  many  conceits  as 
an  ode  of  Cowley.  “  The  great  world  we 
.are  told,  contains  three  several  divisions, 
the  divine  world,  the  celestial  world,  .and 
the  terrestrial  w’orld  ;  man,  a  microcosm, 
a  little  world,  has  also  three  parts,  a  head, 
a  he.art,  and  inferior  members.  After  the 
likeness  of  these  is  the  English  Constitu¬ 
tion  framed.  The  King  is  the  head.  The 
Peers  the  body.  The  Commons  the  rest 
of  the  machine.”  The  Marian  orators  are 
at  their  wit’s  end  for  terms  to  designate 
the  enactments  of  their  predecessors. 
They  are  Dr.aco’s  laws ;  they  are  the  laws 
of  a  more  cruel  Dionysius.  Under  Eliza¬ 
beth  the  records  of  Parliamentary  oratory 
incre.asc  in  dignity.  One  great  name 
.among  her  councilors  begins  to  excite  a 
more  than  ordinary  curiosity.  Bacon 
spoke  as  he  wrote.  In  his  speeches,  in¬ 
deed,  such  as  we  have  them,  he  does  not 
altogether  appear  the  searching  philoso 
pher  and  the  ingenious  inquirer  that  he 
does  in  his  writings.  But  the  manner  in 
both  is  the  same,  cogent  yet  fluent,  and 
with  a  certain  sententious  amplitude  of 


*  765,  Petri.  Hut. 
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diction  that  betokens  a  mind  easily  stimu-  fullness  of  the  heart.  Their  speech  was 
lated  and  easily  controlled.  There  is  far  fervent  and  excited.  It  retained,  there- 
raore  imaginativeness  in  his  earlier  speech-  fore,  the  features  of  fervor  and  great  .agi¬ 
os  th.an  there  is  in  his  earlier  writings.  t.ation,  .an  ungraceful,  entangled,  disordcr- 
Ilis  speech  on  the  Bill  for  Suppressing  ly  dialect;  a  strange  gibberish  of  political 
Abuses  in  Weights  and  Measures  is  singu-  philosophy  and  religion,  foolishness  to  the 
larly  phayful,  lively,  and  animated.  It  Jews,  and  to  the  Greeks  a  stumbling- 
periiaps  can  hardly  be  expected  th.at  in  a  block,  but  full  of  signiticance  to  the  in- 
oourt  like  that  of  James  the  First,  where  spired  lips  th.at  uttered  it,  needing  no  in- 
a  quibble  was  a  test  of  loy.alty,  and  terpreter  to  the  enraptured  (“ars  that  lis- 
pedantrv  a  test  of  good  breeding,  he  tened  to  it.  The  period  dating  from  the 
should  li.ave  escaped  the  infection.  Ills  Restoration  to  the  Revolution  is  for  the 
hater  speeches  and  addresses  are  accord-  purposes  of  oratoric.al  illustration  compar- 
ingly  disfigured  with  all  the  fashionable  atively  barren.  The  politic.al  reputation 
vice.  One  expression  is  so  comic,  in  th.at  of  such  names  as  Clarendon,  Shaftesbury, 
saddest  of  biographical  documents,  the  Somers,  and  Il.alifax  have  well-nigh  ait- 
Submission  to  tfie  Lords,  that  even  the  sorbed  their  oratorical  fame.  The  ]>eriod 
seriousness  of  the  occasion  c.an  not  re-  w.as,  however,  the  birth-time  of  debate — 
strain  .a  smile.  “  I  hope,”  he  says,  “  I  of  that  bastard  composition,  a  little  les^ 
may  justify  myself  with  Job,  that  I  h.ave  than  oratorical,  and  a  little  more  than  col- 
not  concealed  my  sin,  as  did  Adam,  nor  loqui.al,  which  requires  an  attentive  ear 
hid  my  faults  in  my  bosom.  It  rests,  rather  than  a  Laborious  memory,  and  a 
therefore,  that  without  fig-leai'es,  I  make  re.ady  tongue  rather  th.an  an  eloquent  one. 
confession  and  acknowledgment.”*  The  But  though  the  science  of  debate  w.as  de- 
settlement  of  the  new  religious  regulation  veloped  bv  artists  whose  skill  has  never 
opened  up  the  sluices  of  history,  and  af-  been  excelled,  there  are  no  really'  distin- 
forded  unusu.al  opportunity  for  the  fluency  guished  orators,  with  the  exception,  jicr- 
of  debate.  The  doctiinal  questions  that  haps  of  Il.alifax,  till  the  appe.arance  of  the 
continually  arose  gave,  in  particular,  novel  brilliant  and  versatile  Bolmgbroke.  Unfiir- 
stimuLants  to  theological  oratory.  Per-  tunately,  the  speeches  of  Bolingbroke  are 
haps  at  no  other  time  has  the  Episcopal  .as  irrecoverably  lost  as  those  of  Ca'sar. 
Bench  displayed  greater  rhetoric.al  pre-  Within  a  very  few  year  after  his  death, 
tensions.  The  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  nothing  but  a  splendid  tradition  remained 
Chester,  and  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  of  them.  If  the  style  of  his  declamation 
York,  on  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  are  ela-  resembled  at  all  the  style  of  his  written 
borate  and  erudite  attempts.  To  under-  composition,  and  this  w.as  a  style  so  idio- 
stand  their  claims,  they  must  be  ranked  matic  to  the  man  that  the  conjecture  is 
in  the  same  class  with  those  profound  and  scarcely  unw’arrant.able,  it  is  not  difficult 
origimil  historical  treatises  which  have  to  discern  their  general  characteristics, 
sometimes  marked  the  political  discussion  Forcible  rather  from  their  manner  than 
of  great  constitutional  questions,  with  the  their  matter,  with  a  grace  borrowed  from 
speech  of  Wliitelocke,  for  instance,  on  art  rather  than  from  nature,  fluent  and 
changing  the  old  law-style  from  French  equable  in  diction,  abounding  in  parallel- 
into  English,  and  the  speech  of  Somers  on  isms  and  in  polished  antitheses,  if  we 
the  Abdication  question.  looked  for  their  prototyj^es  in  antiquity 

The  Rebellion  came,  and  with  it  set  in  we  should  refer  to  the  rhetorical  perfoi-m- 
a  strong  contrast.  High  and  fundamental  ances  of  Isocrates.  With  Bolingbroke's 
questions,  affecting  the  basis  of  society,  parliamentary  decease  there  was  a  sudden 
left  no  room  for  ceremonious  trifling,  lull  in  oratory,  prolonged  far  into  the 
The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  move-  reign  of  the  second  Hanoverian  kinir. 
ment  imparted  a  strong  impress  to  the  Not  that  this  lengthened  period  w.as  with- 
oratory.  It  was  unquestionably  the  ora-  out  its  good  speakers.  Tlie  names  of 
lory  of  the  undisciplined,  but  of  the  im-  Wyndhara,  of  Carteret,  of  Pulteney,  and 
p.assioned,  of  men  more  earnest  in  the  ex-  of  Walpole  might  well  redeem  the  repu- 
pression  of  their  feelings  than  choice  in  Cation  of  any  period.  It  is  only  in  juxta- 
the  selection  of  their  language.  They  position  with  the  more  brilliant  constella- 
spoke  as  the  spirit  within  gave  them  nt-  tions  of  the  brilli.ant  epoch  th.at  immctli- 
terance.  The  mouth  spake  out  of  the  ately  succeeded,  that  such  lights  become 
- ♦“i»oQ - obscure.  The  characterbtics  of  the  ora- 
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tory  were  pedantry  and  invective.  It 
would  bo  difficult  to  find  in  the  oratorical 
annals  of  any  age  or  country  a  spirit  so 
pugnacious  enunciated  by  a  tongue  so 
licentious.  To  arrive  at  any  thing  ap- 

f  reaching  the  criminative  fury  with  which 
’ulteney  attacked  Walpole,  or  Walpole 
attacked  Pulteney,  we  must  pass  on  to 
the  times  of  Grattan  and  Flood.  The 
eloquence  of  the  Rotunda  was  at  that 
date  a  strange  compound  of  ferocity  and 
intelligence.  With  something  of  the  p.a- 
triotic  wisdom  of  an  antique  senjite,  it 
combined  the  manners  of  a  bear-garden. 
In  truth,  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  w.as  stnangely  interpenetrated  by 
the  moral  code  of  highwaymen.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  would  t.ake  less  time  to  enumerate 
the  names  of  the  members  of  that  illustri¬ 
ous  body  who  had  not  left  the  lobby  Avith 
a  challenge  in  their  pockets,  or  been 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  on  the 
very  benches  where  they  broke  it,  than  it 
would  to  mention  those  who  had.  The 
l6ng  supremacy  of  Walpole,  and  the  dar¬ 
ing  originality  of  some  of  his  measures, 
irritated  an  opposition  singularly  strong  in 
rhetorical  .appliances.  The  taste  for  me¬ 
taphor  was  singularly  strong,  and  has  been 
noticed  casually  by  the  generally  keen- 
sighted  Horace  Walpole.  The  eighth 
volume  of  the  Parliamentary  History  af¬ 
fords  some  curious  illustrations  of  this 
h.abit.  In  the  debate  in  the  Commons  on 
the  Address  to  the  King  on  the  opening 
of  the  fifth  session  of  the  seventh  Parlia¬ 
ment,  no  less  than  four  consecutive  speak¬ 
ers  of  eminence  close  their  speeches  wdth 
similes  so  ingeniously  flir-fetched,  and  so 
laboriously  .applied,  that  they  w'ould  not 
have  misbecome  the  c<mrt  of  James  the 
First.  One  example  is  given,  and  .as  it  is 
by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  series,  a  fair 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  oratory 
M’hich  tolerated  it.  “  Our  Late  affiiirs  re¬ 
semble  a  set  of  quiet,  honest  country-folk 
got  into  a  country  dance,  who  get  through 
their  dance  with  a  great  deal  of  ease  ami 
alacrity,  until  a  turbulent,  noisy  fellow’  in¬ 
trudes  among  them,  who  immediately 
forced  himself  into  the  dance,  and  made 
s\ich  a  noise  that  such  a  one  was  out,  and 
such  a  one  not  laght,  such  a  step  out  of 
tune,  and  such  a  tuni  not  according  to 
l  ule,  that  they  could  not  go  on  with  the 
dance  :  but  then  at  last  they  resolved  to 
turn  this  troublesome  fellow  out,  and  tliey 
all  went  on  quietly  and  ejisy  as  they  had 
done  before.” 


Such,  on  a  h.a.sty  view’,  had  been  the 
process  by  Avhich  English  orritory  attained 
Its  Attic  climax.  Eloquence  had  doubt¬ 
less  never  been  w’ithout  its  representatives, 
its  long  line  of  ancestors,  its  gallery  of 
heroic  portraits.  Single  and  individual 
speeches  still  survive  in  the  musty  records 
of  the  Parliamentary  Debates  that  might 
fairly  challenge  the  masterpieces  of  Chat- 
h.am.  Rut  at  no  period  before  Chath.am’s 
time  had  there  been  so  univ’ersal  an  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  man  of  business  with  the 
m.an  of  W’it.  Chesterfield  Avas  so  struck 
with  the  propondenance  of  the  latter  fea¬ 
ture,  that  he  saw  in  it  the  exstivation  of 
the  former.  It  is  all  manner,  he  wrote, 
and  no  substance.  If  Ave  Avould  believe 
him,  a  graceful  action  and  a  pleasing  elo 
cution  AA’ere  the  only  jKvssports  to  rhetori- 
c.al  success.  Purity  of  diction,  harmony 
of  periods,  and  elegance  of  style  were  the 
instructions  he  gave  to  his  son.  He  him¬ 
self  w’as  without  doubt  a  proficient.  There 
is  in  his  speeches  a  Pharisaical  purity,  a 
cerernonbl  nc.atne8s  i>eculiar  to  the  best- 
bred  man  and  the  most  fastidious  taste  of 
his  age.  They  were  light,  .agreeable,  in¬ 
genious  essays,  such  .as  he  might  have 
w’ritten  for  the  World  or  for  Fog's  Jour¬ 
nal ;  and  if  they  w’erc  listened  to  w’ith  the 
same  satisfaction  Avith  which  they  are 
read,  must  have  been  eminently  succeH.s- 
ful.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that 
they  bear  w’ithout  disguise  the  stamp  of 
the  most  elaborate  jireparation.  It  must 
bo  oAvned  that  there  was  much  in  the  ob¬ 
jective  features  of  the  prevailing  oratory 
to  lead  Chesterfield  to  his  depreciatory 
decision.  He  needed  not  to  have  told  us 
that  one  young  member  w’.as  caught 
through  the  keyhole  of  his  door  practicing 
rhetoric  by  the  glass,  to  convince  us  that 
very  unusual  emphasis  was  placed  on  both 
the  statu.ary  and  the  music  of  oratory. 
All  that  we  know  of  the  greatest  orator 
of  the  day  tends  to  convince  us  that 
he  was  also  the  greatest  actor  of  his 
day. 

Xeither  Demosthenes  wdio  emlxidied 
the  idea,  nor  Cicero  who  strove  to  carry 
it  out,  nor  any  English  orator,  ever  real¬ 
ized  so  completely  the  jihilosophy  of  action 
as  Chatham.  What  distinguished  him 
above  his  fellows  w’as  this,  his  purely  phy¬ 
sical  influence  over  the  audience.  Nature 
had  molded  him  an  orator.  His  voice 
was  both  cle.ar  and  rotund.  The  slightest 
w’hlsper  could  be  heard  above  the  hum  of 
chatterers ;  and  when  he  raised  his  tone 
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to  an  elevated  pitch,  it  startled  the  distant 
loungers  of  the  lobbies.  The  comet  of 
cavalry  had  not  been  without  its  use  to 
the  statesman.  His  figure,  erect  by  na¬ 
ture,  and  rendered  more  commanding  by 
discipline,  maintmned  an  air  of  grandeur 
and  inflexibility  that  rarely  or  never  was 
relaxed.  In  moments  of  passion,  there 
was  something  of  the  Sibyl  on  her  tripod 
about  him.  The  oldest  member  or  tlie 
hardiest  wit  quailed  before  “  the  terrors 
of  his  beak  and  the  lightning  of  his  eye.” 
Every  thing  about  him,  his  language,  his 
manners,  his  virtues,  and  even  his  vices 
were  on  a  scale  of  sublimity,  sometimes 
bordering  on  the  confines  of  the  ridiculous. 
The  slightest  indiscretion  might  imperil 
the  effect,  and  this  indiscretion  Chatham 
was  now  and  then  guilty  of.  On  such  oc¬ 
casions,  even  his  friends  could  not  repu- 
di.ate  the  nickname  of  Comedian  for  him. 
A  certain  faculty  of  feigning  intense  feel¬ 
ing  fiicilitated  this  theatrical  display.  W as 
he  summoned  to  deliver  up  the  seals,  he 
burst  into  tears  at  the  feet  of  the  king. 
Did  he  attend  a  state  drawing-room,  he 
bowed  so  low'  that  the  courtiers  laughed 
at  the  hooked  nose  that  peered  through 
his  legs.  Even  his  infirmities  were  tume<i 
to  account,  and  more  than  once  a  touch 
of  pathos  or  a  felicitous  stroke  of  irony 
has  been  due  to  the  crutch  and  the  flannel 
bandage.  After  his  exaltation  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  his  speaking  became  lec¬ 
turing.  No  man  ever  ventured  so  to  tri¬ 
fle  w'ith  the  dignity  of  that  most  dignified 
body.  His  manner  became  more  and 
more  dictatorial.  Conscious  of  pow'er, 
like  a  coquette,  he  too  often  condescended 
to  display  his  power,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  display.  Sure  of  the  submissiveness 
of  his  colleagues,  he  taxed  their  spirit  of 
obedience  that  he  might  expose  their  state 
of  dependence.  His  own  spirit  remained 
firm  and  undaunted.  He  frequently  in- 
fiinged  on  the  rules  of  debate,  and  indeed 
he  seemed  to  treat  the  rules  of  debate 
with  ill-concealed  defiance.  Some  of  his 
most  remarkable  and  most  palpable  suc¬ 
cesses  originated  at  moments  of  an  over¬ 
bearing  impatience  of  very  well-merited 
interruptions  on  that  score.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  he  was  undoubtedly  out  of  place. 
He  was  far  more  adapted  for  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  speaker.  In  a  tumultuous  audi¬ 
ence  like  the  National  Assembly  of 
France,  he  would  have  been  a  second  \ 
Mirabeau.  In  some  points  he  bears  a 
very  considerable  resemblance  to  Mira- 1 
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beau.  In  deportment  and  gesture,  in  the 
exterior  qualities  of  the  orator,  there 
W’as  much  in  common.  Men  who  re¬ 
membered  the  great  French  tribune 
have  left  distinct  and  careful  portraits  of 
his  physique,  the  masculine  port,  the  broad 
and  bony^  frontal,  the  eagle  eye  that  dis¬ 
mayed  his  audience  w’ith  a  look,  the  voice 
of  thunder,  the  defiant  accents  that  dared 
a  reply,  the  hair  that  waved  like  the  mane 
of  a  lion.  Unlike  Chatham,  Mirabeau  did 
not  im{»rovisatize.  All,  or  most,  of  his 
celebrated  hits  w'ere  the  result  of  careful 
premeditation  ;  his  companion  of  the  Grac¬ 
chi,  his  allusion  to  the  Tarpemn  rock,  his 
apostrophe  to  Sieyes.  In  tne  delivery  of 
his  unpremeditated  effusions  the  similitude 
writh  some  modification  recurs  again.  His 
frame  dilated.  His  face  convulsed.  His 
eye  shot  forth  flames.  He  roared.  He 
stamped.  His  hair  whitened  with  foam. 
His  whole  sy.stem  was  seized  with  an  elec¬ 
tric  irritability,  and  writhed  as  under  an 
almost  preternatural  agitation.  In  retort, 
in  that  kind  of  abrupt,  indignant,  disdain¬ 
ful  repartee  which  crushes  its  victim  as  by 
a  blow',  he  was,  like  Chatham,  unsurpasse*! 
by  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  and,  like 
Chatham,  he  was  singularly  dexterous  in 
converting  a  taunt  into  a  victorious  repri¬ 
mand.  Of  irony,  stinging,  insolent  irony, 
both  the  gre.at  champions  were  perfect 
masters.  It  w'ould  not  be  difficult  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  parallel  to  their  mental  tempeni- 
ments.  Hoth  men  were  devoured  with 
pride,  a  passionate,  overbearing,  fierce, 
absorbing  pride.  Both  w'ere  chivalrously 
attached  to  a  cause,  .and  both  displayed  a 
certain  sensibility  to  defeat,  nearly  akin  to 
vanity.  In  the  manner  of  lioth  the  dicta¬ 
tor  prevailed,  sustained  in  both  by  a  ma¬ 
jestic  self-reliance,  and  enunciated  in  a 
langu.age  almost  monarchical. 

The  contrast  in  the  argumentative  value 
and  the  effective  success  in  Chatham’s 
8peeche.s,  is  explained  by  his  vehemence 
of  manner.  Argument,  as  Burke  con¬ 
fessed,  and  as  his  attempted  reply  to  Lord 
Mansfield  on  the  Wilkes  case  clearly  de¬ 
monstrates,  was  not  his  forte.  There  is 
no  consecutive  reasoning  in  his  orations, 
no  cool,  judicial  arrangement,  no  well-or¬ 
ganized  concatenation  of  ideas.  He  spoke 
rather  a  series  of  fine  sentiments,  each 
commensurate  w'ith  the  sentence  that  con¬ 
tained  it,  beginning  w'ith  it  and  ending 
with  it.  Hence  the  number  of  his  palpable 
hits  !  Effective  as  they  were,  they  were 
certainly  not  marks  of  a  skillful  debater. 
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But  they  were  to  a  preeminent  degree  |  what  then  remains  for  us  bnt  to  stand 
murks  of  a  skillful  dramatist.  And  to  j  foremost  in  the  breach,  to  repair  it,  or  to 
enunciate  them  successfuly  required  the  perish  in  it  ?” 

parts  of  a  skillful  actor.  This  actor,  j  Hume  asserted  that,  if  the  manner  of 
Chatham,  we  know,  was.  In  place  of  |  Demosthenes  could  be  copied,  it  would 
argument,  he  had  unflinching  assumption.  |  have  an  infallible  success  over  a  modem 
The  ip«e  dixit,  the  “  I  affirm,”  and  the  “  I !  iissembly.  Burke  thought  otherwise.  It 
am  ready  to  maintJiin,”  and  “I  pledge  j  is  certain  that  the  style  of  Demosthenes 
myself  to  prove,”  constituted  all  his  logic,  is  far  more  genial  to  a  parliamentary  au- 
The  reason  why  his  orations  were  so  devoid  dience  of  our  day  than  that  of  Chatham, 
of  elaborate  ratiocination  is  the  reason.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  estimated  by 
perhaps,  why  they  were  otherwise  sr)  ef-  the  influence  of  individual  speeches,  the 
fective.  They  were  entirely  unpremedi-  influence  of  oratory  has  gradually  been  on 
tated.  He  possessed  great  facility  of  in- ;  the  decline.  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
vention,  with  the  greatest  oratorical  ener-  that  this  decline  has  not  been  owing  to 
gy,  and  his  energy  and  invention  seemed  i  any  failure  in  the  character  of  the  audience, 
to  be  proportioned  to  each  other,  and  to  i  It  was  once,  and  among  a  certain  class  of 
be  mutually  dependent  on  each  other.  |  idolaters  it  still  is  the  fashion,  to  dwell  on 
He  could  not  s|xjak  set  speeches.  His  j  the  superior  refinement  of  the  audiences 
harangue  on  Wolfe  was  elaborately  pre- 1  of  antiquity.  This,  however,  is  a  ridicu- 
pared,  and  all  that  it  is  notorious  for  is  |  lous  partiality,  founded  on  a  misapprehen- 
its  complete  failure.  Though  no  man  |  sion.  The  British  House  of  Commons  is 
knew  so  well  how  to  say  what  he  pleased,  the  most  jHirfect  arena  for  the  display  of 
we  may  easily  believe,  w’ith  Walpole,  I  oratory  that  the  most  sanguine  rhetorician 
that  no  man  ever  knew  so  little  what  |  could  have  imagined  for  himself.  The 
ho  was  going  to  8:iy.  Fulfilling  the  law  most  experienced  statesmen  that  the  world 
of  compensation,  he  wa.s  in  every  other  1  ever  saw  are  among  its  speakers.  The 
respect  a  most  prodigal  speaker.  He  cer-  most  refined  critics  are  among  its  judges, 
taiuly  spoke  too  often  and  too  long,  and  Historians  sit  in  it.  Philosophers,  pro- 
it  wiis  not  without  rea.son  that  the  king  found  as  any  Athens  ever  reared,  and 
returned  him  one  of  his  speeches  to  be  poets  as  sensitive  as  an  Athenian,  respond 
shortened.  His  manner  was  singularly  i  to  every  echo  within  its  walls.  Intellect 
wordy.  He  reiterated,  aggravated,  and  .and  ta.ste,  every  art  and  every  science, 
re|K!ated.  Indeed,  half  of  his  strength  lies  has  its  representative  there.  A  quick 
in  his  happy  trick  of  verbal  reduplication,  sense  of  propriety,  the  fruit  of  high  talent 
Such  sentences  .as,  “  I  was  credulous,  I  and  high  birth,  a  cultivated  fastidiousness, 
was  du|>ed,  I  was  deceived,”  “  It  was  un-  a  mental  and  a  moral  activity  rarely  at 
just,  groundless,  illiberal,  unm.anly,”  it  is  rest,  a  keen  philanthropic  susceptibility, 
evident,  owe  their  emphasis  to  their  struc-  all  the  material  for  the  production  of  the 
ture  and  their  pleonasm.  Not  that  Chat-  most  exquisite  oratory,  and  all  the  mate- 
h.am  w'as  a  mere  sophistical  rhetor.  His  rial  for  the  most  exquisite  appreciation  of 
rhetoric.al  expressions  were  strong,  be-  it,  collect,  react  and  center  there.  The 
cause  his  convictions  were  strong.  Ilis  j  truth  is,  it  is  to  the  political  not  to  the 
vehemence  was  fed  by  his  sincerity,  and  {  ethical  inflexibility  of  the  audience  that 
in  turn  stimulated  it.  His  mind  magnified  .  their  apparent  inertia  and  indiflerence  is 
every  thing.  Every  little  abnonnal  phe-  to  be  traced.  Party  has  its  ties  which  no 
nomenon  in  the  constitution  was  a  source  sentimental  homilies,  no  pow'er  of  ratioci- 
of  exaggerated  afiprehension,  and  it  nation,  can  break.  All  the  pathos  of  Pitt 
may  be  of  an  exaggerated  expression  could  not  weaken  the  coalition  of  Fox  and 
of  his  apprehension.  An  imiwlitic  peace  North.  Political  convictions  are  not 
was  an  omen  of  despair  to  liim,  “  The  always  arrived  at  by  the  path  of  reason, 
country  w.as  sold  at  the  late  peace;  it  Those  that  hear  are  not  always  unpreju- 
was  sold  by  the  Court  of  Turin  to  the  diced.  Hence,  as  a  conciliatory  engine 
Court  of  France.”  The  expulsion  of  and  for  the  purpose  of  persuasion,  oratorjr 
Wilkes  was  the  ruin  of  the  Constitution,  is  robbed  of  half  its  power.  The  opposi- 
“  A  breach  is  made  in  the  Constitution —  tion  laughs,  weeps,  applauds,  but  does  not 
the  battlements  arc  dismantled,  the  cita-  change  its  benches.  The  same  influence, 
del  is  open  to  the  first  inv.ader,  the  walls  producing  a  similar  effect,  extends  itself 
totter,  the  place  is  no  longer  tenable ;  beyond  the  circle  of  the  audience.  It  is 
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Kiid  that  a  modern  orator  speaks  to  those 
who  re.ad  rather  than  to  those  who  hear 
him.  This  indeed  Is  but  the  natural  result 
of  the  operation  of  that  constitutional  pro¬ 
gress  which  has  les.sened  the  independence 
of  the  representative  on  the  elector.  In 
the  days  of  Old  Saruni  no  representative 
thoujjht  of  consulting  the  interests  or 
dre.ading  the  .alienation  of  his  constituents. 
In  the  divys  when  as  yet  reportere  were 
not,  no  body  of  constituents  could  insure 
the  exjiosition  of  their  interests  by  their 
representative.  Soon  after  Johnson  ceased 
to  write  the  debates  in  a  garret  of  Exeter 
street,  a  change  set  in,  wliich  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  develoj)  its  effects,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  which  is  gradually  assimilating 
the  style  of  debate  in  the  British  House 
of  Comtnons  to  that  which  prevails  in  the 
American  Congress.  The  Language  of  the 
American  statesman  is  that  of  an  agent, 
or,  more  emphatically,  of  an  advocate. 
He  is  not  at  rest  till  he  has  dispatched  at 
least  one  speech  a  session  full  of  flattering 
attention  to  his  clients.  The  tone  of  the 
English  orator  is  that  of  a  trustee.  He 
speaks  under  evident  restraint.  He  is 
continually  looking  backward  and  forward, 
backward  to  the  pledges  of  the  la.st  hust¬ 
ings,  forward  to  the  prospects  of  the  next. 
He  talks  as  it  were  b«?fore  judges  to  whom 
he  is  finally  accountable.  If  he  is  bold 
enough  to  renounce  the  promises  of  his 
functional  baptism,  to  despise  the  cate¬ 
chism  to  come,  there  is  a  despair  in  his 
boldness  which  testifies  to  his  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  even  in  the  act  of  repudiating 
it.  But  on  the  rea<ler,  equally  as  on  the 
hearer,  the  effect  of  a  parliamentary  ora¬ 
tion  is  generally  inadequate.  The  ties  of 
the  reader,  though  removed  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  sphere  of  contact,  are  equally 
strong.  His  political  principles  have  pro- 
b.ably  been  inherited  with  his  religious 
principles.  His  attachment  to  the  tenets 
of  Jacobitism  is  probably  as  strong  as  his 
attachment  to  the  articles  of  the  Xicene 
Creed.  Or  his  horror  of  protection  is  as 
keen  as  his  horror  of  episcopacy.  From 
his  childhood  he  has  been  nourished  with 
the  milk  of  Toryism  or  the  strong  meat 
of  Whiggism.  The  s|>eeches  that  he 
reads,  therefore,  are  generally  uttered  by 
the  oracles  of  his  own  jiarty  ;  or,  if  he  does 
lend  an  ear  to  his  opponents,  it  is  not  for 
conviction  sake,  wlien  conviction  would 
involve  the  shame  of  heresy,  and  the  sur¬ 
render  of  hereditary  associations,  as  dear 


in  his  sight  as  the  quartorings  of  his  family 
escutcheon.  But  though  the  influence  of 
rhetoric  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  clear¬ 
ly  not  such  as  was  enunciated  by  the 
great  orators  of  antiquity,  teleologically 
speaking,  the  modem  orator  is  not  with¬ 
out  his  influence.  The  difterence  in  his 
influence  is  exemplified  slowly  and  by  de¬ 
grees.  He  wins  in  the  long  run.  A  sin¬ 
gle  success,  an  isolated  triumph  of  elo¬ 
quence,  m.ay  give  him  a  moment.ary  repu¬ 
tation.  Every  one  who  has  ever  heard 
of  Single-speech  Hamilton  knows  that  it 
does  not  give  him  power.  It  is  in  the 
aggregate,  by  reiteration,  by  accumula¬ 
tion,  that  he  prevails.  Under  such  terms, 
though  his  language  may  be  unstudied, 
though  he  may  never  have  looked  into  the 
I’arliaraentary  Logic,  the  faculty  of  speech 
is  power.  In  the  English  Constitution  it 
is  political  power ;  it  is  statesmanshi|>. 
Xo  recommendation  can  supply  the  ali- 
sence  of  its  prestige.  Splendid  abilities, 
tlve  utmost  literary  renown,  are,  without 
it,  insufficient  testimonies.  Dissoclited 
from  it,  the  histori.an  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  lingers  below  the  gangway.  Assisted 
by  it,  a  cornet  of  horse  bwomes  the  arbi¬ 
ter  of  Europe. 

The  elder  Pitt  was  an  orator  by  nature. 
He  was  not  taught  and  schooled  into  de¬ 
clamatory  perfection.  His  knowledge 
was  very  confined.  His  knowletlge  of 
the  English  language,  indeed,  was  de¬ 
rived  from  a  fount.ain  pure  an<l  undefiled 
—  the  ]X)ems  of  Spenser  and  the  stTiuons 
of  Barrow.  The  younger  Pitt,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  orator  by  discipline  and 
by  inheritance.  He  was  early  a  thorough 
master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 
He  was  therefore  a  thorough  nutster  of 
.all  those  great  oratorical  achievements 
whose  fame  shall  survive  when  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues  shall  be  undeciphera¬ 
ble.  They  formed,  we  are  told,  his  favor¬ 
ite  study.  He  translated  them,  retrans¬ 
lated  them,  analyzed,  and  got  them  by 
heart.  Early  a8soci.ation3  tended  to 
strengthen  and  confimi  the  effects  of  phy¬ 
sical  heritage  and  educational  training. 
It  could  not  have  well  been  otherwise 
with  Chatham’s  son.  The  fame  of  that 
great  man  had  penetrated  into  the  nurse¬ 
ry  of  ILayes.  Of  the  eldest  son’s  ajipreci- 
ation  we  know  nothing.  The  eldest  son 
was  no  genius.  But  biography  still  loves 
to  linger  on  the  strangely  precocious  in¬ 
terest  which  the  second  son  took  in  hia 
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fiitlier’s  renown.  Before  other  hoys  had 
left  school,  he  was  holding  mock  (lehates 
at  a  London  tavern,  and  astonishing  men 
wlio  liv(\^  to  hear  his  great  parliamentary 
triumphs,  and  to  repeat  that  his  great 
))arliamentary  triumphs  did  not  surpass 
the  tentative  effusions  of  the  amateur. 
Long  before  he  scandalized  the  Doctors 
of  Golg«)tha  by  presuming  to  set  up  for 
Catnbridge,  his  fonn  was  familiar  to  the 
starers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Day 
by  day  the  young  athlete  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  gallery,  exercising  his  memory,  and 
practicing  his  discrimination  by  hearing 
and  answering  in  his  own  mind  the  great 
geniuses  of  debate.  It  was  no  wonder, 
when  he  entered  the  arena  in  earnest,  the 
general  ciy  was  that  a  champion  had 
taken  the  field.  His  first  triumph  came 
Avith  his  first  speech.  A  hundred  eyes 
strove  to  trace  in  the  features  and  the 
manner  of  the  young  orator  the  old 
familiar  lineaments  of  the  sire  who  slept 
in  Westminster.  A  hundred  memories 
recalled  the  tones  which  had  more  than 
once  roused  the  chivalry  of  England  to 
action.  “  It  is  not  a  chip  of  the  old 
block,”  said  Burke  enthusiastically,  “  it 
is  the  old  block  himself.” 

Pitt  soon  displayed  qualities  the  very 
opposite  to  those  of  his  rival.  Fox.  He 
was  shy  and  formal.  His  m.anners  were 
stiff  and  reserved.  A  great  deal  was  due 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  en¬ 
tered  life.  He  had  passed  from  college 
to  the  cabinet,  and  he  brought  to  the 
cabinet  something  of  that  self-complacency 
and  formality  which,  somehow  or  other, 
is  always  contracted  by  certain  natures  in 
the  precincts  of  the  college.  Even  in  his 
most  relaxed  moment!}  his  most  indulgent 
companions  were  nettled  to  find  in  the 
friend,  as  in  the  minister,  that  academical 
starchness  and  that  academical  affectation 
which  dons  .and  tutors  love  to  see  in  their 
undergraduates.  Among  his  enemies,  or, 
properly  speaking,  among  his  opponents. 
It  operated  to  his  disadvantage.  Men 
Avho  were  accustomed  to  the  genial  fa¬ 
miliarity  and  hearty  good-fellowship  of 
Fox,  mistook  his  shyness  for  cunning,  and 
denounced  his  fonnality  as  hauteur.  He 
was,  they  said,  the  man  of  ancient  Car¬ 
thage.  He  was  the  man  of  modern  Italy. 
He  was  any  thing  but  an  Englishman.* 
Both  the  eloquence  and  the  lives  of  the 
two  statesmen  present  a  very  marked 

*  Godwin. 


contrast.  Pitt  was  cold  .and  artificial. 
In  his  oratory,  as  in  his  demeanor,  every 
thing  bespoke  a  temperament  well  under 
command.  There  are  no  8.allies  of  pas¬ 
sion,  no  vehement  apostrophes.  When 
he  attempted  to  be  earnest,  he  generally 
ended  in  being  dignified.  When  he  at- 
temjited  to  be  warm,  his  W'armth  never 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  the  most  careful 
good  breeding.  His  simplicity  was  stu¬ 
died.  His  energy  Avas  an  educated  one. 
His  style,  like  the  style  of  Fox,  verbose, 
but  verbose  rather  by  redundancy  than 
by  repetition,  without  pomp,  Avith  few 
flowers  of  rhetoric  and  few  im.ages,  Avas 
exactly  the  style  to  suit  the  nature  of  the 
man,  Avell  regulated,  finn,  and  reasonable. 
It  Avas  by  the  aid  of  this  style,  aa'o  suspect, 
that  he  AA'as  enabled  to  excel  in  two  A'erj' 
distinct  and  even  opposite  qualifications, 
in  the  art  of  amplification  and  the  art  of 
siipprcssion.  When  he  would  be  explicit, 
he  unfolded  his  statements  with  jerfect 
lucidness  and  distinctness.  When  he 
Avished  to  be  reserved,  he  did  not  sup¬ 
press  his  language,  indeed,  but  he  con¬ 
cealed  his  meaning  under  the  semblance 
of  candor,  and  gratified  the  curiosity  of 
his  hearers  under  the  sembl.anco  of  satis¬ 
fying  it.  He  certainly  had  not  the  com¬ 
manding  brilliancy  of  his  father,  but  his 
language  Avas  more  correct,  and  his  rea¬ 
soning  more  methodical.  It  is  denied 
that  he  is  argumentative.  There  is  no 
doubt  Fox,  in  the  gross,  is  superior  to 
him  in  the  art  of  rejdy.  But  m  Pitt  it 
Avas  not  so  much  inability  as  disinclinjition. 
His  measured  style  was  not  accommo<lat- 
ed  to  the  colloquial  manner  of  Fox.  But 
th.at  he  could  be  argumentative,  could 
take  his  opponent’s  objections,  arrange 
them  in  fornnal  order,  .and  reply  to  them 
one  by  one  with  masterly  succinctness,  is 
manifest  to  any  one  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  read  his  speech  on  the  discussion 
of  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  Avith 
Fnance,  Spain,  and  Austria,  February  21, 
1783 ;  ids  sj)eech  on  the  abolition  of  sln\'c- 
rA',  April  2,  1792  ;  and  his  speech  on 
h'ox’s  resolution  a^ut  the  pacification 
with  France,  M.ay  30,  1 794.  lie  indulged 
in  none  of  the  fanciful  innagery  of  Burke, 
.and  evidentlv  thought  it  nnsuited  to  the 
business  of  debate.  One  of  his  bitterest 
.and  happiest  castigations  was  extorted  by 
the  imagin.ative  exuberance  of  Burke’s 
speech  on  the  King’s  address,  December 
6,  1782,  and  m.ay  i)o  found  in  his  own 
speech  in  reply.  Sheridan’s  g.ay  and  lively 
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manner  was  peculLarlv  distasteful  to  him.  bat  natural  and  easy ;  a  ready  talent  for 
lie  had  chastised  Burke.  He  took  occa-  ridicule,  a  deal  of  comic  point,  conveyed 
sion  to  offer  a  dignified  rebuke  to  Sheri-  in  a  style  of  well-managed  jdeasantry ; 
dun.  The  theater,  he  told  him,  was  the  and  in  all  things  a  winning  gracefulness 
tit  place  for  the  gay  effusions  of  his  fancy,  that  is  almost  inimitable.  It  is  plain,  too, 
his  turns,  and  his  epigrammatic  points,  that  he  has  composed  some  of  his  dis- 
Let  him  reserve  them  for  the  stage,  .and  courses  in  a  style  more  like  poetry  than 
on  the  stJige  they  would  doubtless  have  prose.”  “  Sherid.an’s,”  said  Ilurke,  as  if 
the  good  fortune  eui  plausus  gamlere  in  imitation  of  Longinus,  **  is  a  middle 
Oteatri.  The  reproof  was  a  happy  one,  style  between  prose  and  poetry.” 
but  it  is  rememberiMl,  unfortunately,  by  In  every  way  dissimilar  to  l*itt  was  his 
the  far  happier  couuter-retort  which  it  groat  antagonist  Fox.  Pitt  was  studious 
c:illed  up.  “Flattered  and  encouraged  and  abstemious.  Fox  loved  dissipation, 
by  the  Bight  Honorable  gentleman’s  en-  and  hatt*d  .apjilication.  Pitt  was  ambi- 
comiums  on  my  talents,”  said  the  wit,  “  if  tiou-s,  and  was  industrious  to  realize  his 
ever  I  again  engage  them  in  the  composi-  ambition.  Fox  M’as  .ambitious,  but  it  was 
tion  he  alludes  to,  I  may  be  led  by  an  act  tim  only  p.assion  he  took  lea.st  pains  in 
of  presumption  to  attempt  an  improve-  gratifying.  He  loved  jwpularity,  yet  he 
ment  upon  one  of  Ben  .lonson’s  best  cha-  did  little  to  win  it,  and  was  peri)ctually 
racters,  the  character  of  the  Angry  Boy  doing  much  to  risk  it.  He  disguised  no 
in  the  AfcAem/jft.”  Sherid.an  himself  was  vice,  though  a  little  disguise  might  h.ave 
far  8U|>erior  to  Pitt  in  what  may  be  called  saved  him  much  obloquy.  Void  of  de- 
the  Comedy  of  Deb.ate.  Indeed,  if  the  sign,  and  impatient  of  culture,  his  parts 
perfection  of  his  oratory  is  to  be  estimated  were  n.atural,  and  his  success  due  only  to 
by  the  number  of  its  several  accomplish-  his  parts.  As  a  statesman,  in  private 
ments,  he  might  be  pronounced  8ujx?rior  virtues  he  was  of  the  race  of  the  Whar- 
to  Pitt  in  the  gross.  No  single  rhetorical  tons  and  Bochesters,  and  the  last  of  his 
beauty  is  in  one  place  or  another  absent  race.  Since  his  time  no  minister  has  left 
from  it.  The  ridiculous,  the  pathetic,  and  behind  him  such  details  of  extravagance 
the  sublime,  each  reached  a  climax  in  .and  dissoluteness.  That  he  w’as  the  best- 
him.  Yet  Sheridan’s  reput.ation  never  natured  man  alive  must  be  placed,  how- 
was  and  never  can  be  placed  on  a  level  ever,  as  a  balance  in  his  fav’or.  Men  who 
with  Pitt’s.  The  tnith  is,  he  resembled  hated  him  as  a  politici.an,  could  not  deny 
an  ancient  Pentathlete.  Skilled  in  all  the  their  heart  to  the  man.  As  a  politician, 
five  exercises,  he  w'as  superior  in  all  to  too,  it  w.as  difficult  to  hate  him.  All  that 
mere  aimiteurs,  but  inferior  in  each  to  generosity  .and  good-humor  which  fascin- 
])rofessionals.  His  information  was  limit-  ated  in  his  j»rivate  life  and  among  his  pil¬ 
ed.  His  clas.sical  learning  was  below'  his  vate  a.ssociates,  clung  to  him  in  politics, 
general  information.  The  powers  of  his  He  ha<l  no  spleen.  lie  bore  no  ill-will ; 
mind  w'ere  extensive,  but  they  exceeded  none  that  an  evening  with  Don  Quixote 
its  acquisitions.  He  w’as  accused  of  di.s-  and  Mrs.  Armistead  could  not  remove, 
playing  too  much  wit.  Yet  those  who  It  was  empathically  true  of  him  that  the 
knew  him  have  since  declared  that, no  one  sun  did  not  go  down  on  his  wrath.  In 
came  at  their  wit  more  laboriously,  the  hearty  enthusiasm  of  a  moment  of 
Whole  mornings  were  secretly  dedicated  admiration  he  would  more  than  once  have 
to  it,  apparently  surrendered  to  the  lazy  carried  off  Pitt  to  Brookes’.  When  the 
sleep  of  fashion  ;  and  the  happy  epigram  philosophic  labors  of  a  lifetime  had  jangled 
or  lively  repartee  of  to-d.ay  w’as  probably  the  tine-strung  sensibilities  of  Burke,  the 
manufactured  a  w'eek,  or  even  a  month  8tate.sm.an  wept,  while  the  philosopher 
before  its  delivery.  Some  one  has  men-  pouted.  Outside  the  House  his  populari- 
tioned  him  in  the  same  breath  w'ith  the  ty,  though  sometimes  endangered,  w’as 
(irechan  Hyperides.  And  perhaps  it  scarcely  less.  His  vices,  we  suspect,  ope- 
would  be  difficult  to  give  his  characteris-  ruled  ujion  his  character  among  his  co- 
tics  ill  fitter  words  than  those  applied  to  temporaries  as  did  those  of  his  ancestor 
Hyperides  by  Ixmginus.  “  There  is  an  Charles  H.  They  were  vices  of  the  heart 
exhaostlcas  fund  of  wit  about  him,  a  vein  rather  than  of  the  head,  originating  in  in- 
of  piquant  satire,  a  natural  grace,  a  skill-  dolence  rather  than  in  malignancy.  Hence 
fulness  of  irony,  jests  not  clumsy  or  loose,  his  friends  pardoned  the  man  they  had 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  Attic  writers,  not  the  courage  to  condemn.  They  over- 
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looked  the  rake  in  the  statesman ;  and 
while  he  disgraced  the  metropolis  with 
scenes  as  vicious  as  any  that  were  ever 
enacted  on  Tower-hill  or  Bartholomew 
Fair,  they  still  clung  to  the  champion,  in 
w'hom  they  realized  the  cause  that  had 
bled  with  Ilampden  on  the  field,  and  with 
Sidney  on  the  scaffold.  They  never  found 
him  wanting,  llis  exertions  were  quite 
commensurate  M'ith  his  idleness.  His  ac¬ 
tivity  equaled  his  sloth. 

If  the  exhibition  of  emotion  be  the  test 
of  sincerity,  and  the  exhibition  of  sincerity 
the  test  of  a  great  orator,  Fox  was  one  of 
the  greatest  orators  that  ever  lived.  The 
hurried  sentence,  the  involuntary  excla¬ 
mation,  the  vehement  gesture,  the  start, 
the  agitation,  every  thing  w.a8  indicative 
of  that  kind  of  eloquence  that  comes  from 
the  heart,  and  goes  to  the  heart.  His 
tongue  faltered,  his  voice  grew  stifled, 
and  his  face  bathed  with  tears.  Pitt  lost 
by  the  contrast  in  his  deme.anor.  Those 
who  watched  the  motions  of  his  great  ri¬ 
val  saw  in  the  stiff,  unbending  figure,  the 
monotonous  inflection,  and  the  solemn 
posture,  the  formal  grace  of  a  passionless 
automaton.  They  matched  the  earnest¬ 
ness,  the  animation,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
one,  against  the  gravity,  the  smoothness, 
and  the  plausibility  of  the  other,  and  they 
denied  that  there  could  be  w’armth  where 
there  was  so  little  fire.  In  taking  into 
consideration,  however,  the  sufKjriority  of , 
Fox  in  this  respect,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  llis  oratory  was  cradled  and 
nursed  in  opposition.  The  eftect  of  such 
a  position  on  parliamentiiry  oratory  is  by 
no  means  slight.  His  independence  of 
situation  imparts  to  the  speaker  an  inde¬ 
pendence  of  tone.  No  official  reserve  is 
there  .to  chill  his  animation  or  to  curb  his 
tongue.  Horace  Walpole  has  remarked, 
in  one  of  his  Memoirs,  that  Marchmont  in 
opposition  and  Marchmont  in  place  were 
two  very  different  speakers.  The  warmth 
and  fire  of  his  elocution  when  out  of  office 
disappeared,  and  left  him  without  a  single 
redeeming  grace  in  office.  Something  of 
the  same  test  must  be  applied  in  a  com¬ 
parison  of  Fox  with  Pitt.  In  logic,  in  all 
the  formalities  of  elocjuence,  in  all  those 
points,  in  fact,  where  Ins  nature  and  habits 
would  suggest  an  inferiority,  he  was  in¬ 
ferior  to  Pitt.  In  the  latter  there  is  a 
faultless  regularity  of  thought,  accom- 
))anied  by  a  technical  arrangement  of  dic¬ 
tion,  that  is  never  violated.  Fox,  though 
choice  in  expression,  is  loose  in  arrange¬ 


ment.  His  declamation  flowed  from  him 
in  a  torrent.  But  though  his  words  es¬ 
caped  from  him,  rather  than  were  uttered, 
they  were  the  vehicle  of  close,  and  some¬ 
times  of  subtle  argument.  There  has  been 
some  reaction  against  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh’s  verdict,  that  he  w'as  the  most  Di*- 
mosthenian  speaker  since  Demosthenes. 
The  truth  is,  easy  as  it  scein.s,  nothing  is 
more  really  difficult  than  to  discriminate 
between  speakers,  except  it  be  to  find 
words  which  shall  give  the  results  of  dis¬ 
crimination  an  exact  equational  expres¬ 
sion.  Any  one  who  will  road  Hume's 
eloquent  delineation  of  Demosthenes  w’ill 
see  at  a  glance  that  it  can  properly  lie  ap¬ 
plied  to  no  other  English  orator  than  Fox. 
The  chief  point  in  which  Fox  differs  from 
Demosthenes  is  the  inartificial  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  language.  But  the  diff*ereiice 
lies  in  the  amount  of  .application,  not  in 
the  effect  produced.  For  the  purposes  of 
onatory,  the  language  of  both  is  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  disposed  as  it  could  be.  Tliero 
are  most  certainly  some  very  singular 
parallels  of  excellences  in  their  speeches. 
We  have  noted  down  m.any,  but  one  ex¬ 
ample  in  particular  of  Fox  is  so  Demos- 
thenian,  that  we  can  not  refrain  from  giv¬ 
ing  it.  It  occuiw  in  the  speech  on  Ameri- 
(•an  affairs,  on  the  opening  of  the  ses^non. 
for  November,  1781.  And  it  is  curious 
that,  in  this  speech,  the  orator  quotes  and 
applies  to  the  situation  of  this  country  a 
famous  addreas  of  Demosthenes  to  his 
countrymen :  “  There  was  one  circum¬ 
stance  in  the  conduct  and  the  language  of 
Ministers  he  could  not  help  taking  notice 
of.  It  was  that,  amidst  all  their  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  Earl  Cornwallis  and  his 
br.ave  army,  there  seemed  one  thing 
which  gave  them  great  consolation,  and 
for  which  they  were  grateful.  It  was, 
that  our  fleet  had  not  ventured  to  fight 
the  enemy.  Hear  it,”  exclaimed  the  ora¬ 
tor  ;  “  hear  it,  Mr.  Speaker ;  it  is  a  source 
of  joy  new  in  the  history  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  that  we  rejoice  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  our  fleets  not  venturing  to  engage 
and  fight  the  enemy.  To  even  this  are 
we  reduced.”  We  almost  fear  to  venture 
on  our  own  tnanslation  of  the  famous  re¬ 
buke  in  the  first  Philipftic,  which  every 
scholar  has  doubtless  anticipated  in  his 
own  mind  liefore  we  quote  it :  “  Do  ye 
prefer  walking  about  and  asking  one  an¬ 
other,  is  there  any  news?  What!  tell 
me,  can  there  be  greater  news  than  that 
a  man  of  Macedonia  is  subduing  Athe- 
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ninns,  and  administering  Greece!”  The 
whole  of  Fox’s  8i)oech  is  most  Demosthe- 
nian.  The  imaginary  dialogue  between 
the  King  of  France  and  his  subjects,  the 
indignant  outburst  that  followed  on  the 
sneer  of  Dundas,  are  leather  copies  than 
j'arallels. 

Superior  to  Fox,  snjwrior  to  Pitt,  was 
Ibirke.  Any  disadvantages  on  the  part 
of  Fox,  in  natural  abilities,  were  increased 
by  the  character  of  his  personal  pursuits. 
Burke  maintained  through  life  that  habit 
of  study  that  Pitt  had  in  his  youth,  and 
he  added  to  his  powers  of  accumulation 
what  Pitt  had  not,  a  large  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  scrutiny.  While  Fox  was  making  up  I 
his  losses  at  Newmarket,  or  drinking  out 
the  night  at  Ilockrel,  the  author  of  the 
Treatise  on  the  Sublime  w.as  pushing  into 
the  recondite  realms  of  every  science  a 
rare  and  unwearied  spirit  of  investigation, 
lie  boasted,  and  boasted  truly,  tliat  he 
had  none  of  that  m.aster-vice,  sloth,  in  his 
composition.  Man  of  genius  though  he 
w'as,  he  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  industry  of  a  vulgar  plodder.  Nor 
Avas  his  industry  a  fastidious  one.  Noth¬ 
ing  Av.as  too  high  or  too  low  for  it.  It 
comprehended  every  thing,  from  the  most 
elaborate  act  of  imperial  legislation  to  the 
discussion  of  a  Dutch  or  Italian  master 
with  Reynolds  or  Barry,  or  parsnips  and 
Indian  corn  with  Arthur  Young.  In  spite 
of  these  qualifications,  however,  Burke 
has  always  struck  us  as  a  memorable  in¬ 
stance  of  more  than  adequate  means  of 
comm.anding  success,  resulting  in  a  very 
inadequ.ate  share  of  it.  lie  was  the  great¬ 
est  politioal  philosopher  of  his  day,  yet  he  ; 
commanded  no  adherents,  lie  was  the  j 
greatest  orator,  yet  he  coinm.anded  no ' 
converts,  and  could  scarce  command  an  i 
audience.  lie  was  the  best-informed  man 
in  Parliament.  He  certainly  was  '  most 
exact  and  most  ready  in  his  information. 
His  mind  was  well  stocked  with  every 
sort  of  intellectual  merchandise.  Every 
article  was  in  its  place,  prepared  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice  for  exhibition  to  tl>e  casual 
customer.  Added  to  this,  he  had  the 
means  of  pleasing  as  well  as  convincing. 
His  language  was  choice  and  classical,  and 
copiously  various.  Imagery  the  most 
bountiful  and  the  most  beautiful  set  off  his 
homeliest  wares.  They  were  packed  in  a 
style  of  sentence  which,  if  it  had  any  fault, 
had  the  fault  of  an  excess  of  harmony. 
He  was,  too,  one  of  the  wittiest  men  even 
in  that  regal  period  of  wdt.  Yet  he  was 
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tiresome,  his  name  passed  into  a  parli-a- 
raentary  proverb,  and  the  signal  for  his 
rising  to  speak  was  the  signal  for  his  au- 
dience  to  quit  their  benches.  The  cause 
of  Burke’s  inadequate  moral  supremacy 
lies,  we  think,  in  the  composition  of  his 
character.  He  was  a  man  of  no  compro¬ 
mise.  “  I  have  ever  liked,”  he  writes  to 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  “  I  have  ever 
liked  a  decided  situation  of  friendship  or 
amity.”  His  attachments  were  strong, 
and  his  antipathies  were  strong,  while  to 
both  his  impetuous  temper  imparted  an 
air  of  earnestness  almost  aj>])ro.aching  to 
passion.  Calculating  politicians  could  not 
I  understand  it.  They  could  not  under¬ 
stand  that  a  man  should  give  himself  and 
his  friends  so  much  A’ex.ation  for  nothing; 
and  they  put  down  his  c.agerness  to  inier- 
est,  and  his  anxiety  to  ambition.  He  was 
naturally  sensitive,  and  strangely  enough, 
as  he  grew  older,  he  seemed  to  grow 
more  warm,  more  sensitive,  and  more  ]»a.s- 
sion.ate.  The  chills  of  age  did  not  damp 
his  ardor.  Every  thing  in  him  turned 
to  flame.  His  intellect  and  his  sensations 
had  mutually  overheated  each  other.  The 
tender  enthusiasm  of  his  old  age  was  prf)- 
bably  intensified  by  the  events  of  his  ])re- 
vious  life.  He  had  lived  in  a  strange  and 
a  wild  time.  He  mistook  the  renovation 
of  society  for  its  dissolution.  The  agonies 
attending  the  birth  of  Liberty  sounded  in 
his  cars  as  the  agonies  of  its  death.  Ere 
his  public  life  ha<l  begun,  sym|»toms  of  the 
great  insurrection  of  the  human  mind  had 
set  in.  Ere  he  had  been  Laid  in  his  grave 
at  Beaconsfield,  the  great  dr.ama  had  been 
played  out.  On  the  hights  of  Boston, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  he  had  watched  it  scene  by 
scene,  act  after  act,  to  the  final  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  great  closing  catastrophe. 
Nor  had  he  been  an  unconcerned  specta¬ 
tor.  Nay,  each  successive  chajige,  each 
new  phase,  struck  a  corresponding  chord 
in  his  bosom.  The  great  drama  ha<l 
opened  in  the  guise  of  rational  freedom, 
and  he  gave  it  his  confidence.  It  promised 
to  end  in  the  triumph  of  anarchy,  and  ho 
sacrificed  to  it  his  despair.  It  began  in 
order,  and  he  applauded.  It  ended  in  con¬ 
fusion,  and  he  denounced.  Burke  had  in 
reality  all  that  nervous  anxiety  and  that  ex¬ 
aggerated  apprehensiveness,  which  Chat¬ 
ham  a.ssumed.  Chatham  was  alw.ay8  thun¬ 
dering  .at  the  destroyers  of  his  country,  and 
predicting  its  present  destruction.  In 
Burke’s  irrit.able  soul,  this  was  a  real,  not 
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a  fictitious  fear.  Ilis  letters  and  speeches 
are  full  of  the  notes  of  earnest  despair. 
Never  indeed  has  despair  chanted  dirges 
so  sweet  and  so  solemn.  In  Lord  George 
Gordon’s  riots,  as  in  the  American  Revo- 
iution,  it  was  “Fuimus,”  “Fnimns,” 
“We  were  undone.”  “We  were  a 
doomed  nation.”  “Wo  were  no  longer  a 
nation.”  On  the  French  Revolution  the 
cry  became  more  earnest  as  the  evil  a|)- 
])eared  more  extensive.  lie  had  foreseen 
tlie  destruction  of  freedom  in  England. 
His  prophetic  vision,  guided  by  the  terrors 
of  an  overwrought  im.agination,  now  re¬ 
cognized  the  decay  of  freedom  in  Europe. 
.Such  a  disposition  could  never  have  been 
sustained  without  a  warm  and  philanthro¬ 
pic  heart.  His  jdiilanthropy  accordingly 
was  utiiversal.  He  hadmii  instinctive  hor¬ 
ror,  political  and  moral,  of  al^  oppression, 
national  and  individual.  His  large  sym- 
])athies  even  extended  to  every  climate 
and  every  grade,  from  the  Catholic  who 
groaned  beneath  penal  disabilities  amid 
the  bogs  of  Tipperary,  to  the  Afric^an  who 
rotted  in  the  slave-factories  of  Guinea; 
from  the  king  who  was  martyred  in  the 
gaze  of  his  European  capit.al,  to  the  princes 
whom  European  rapacity  plundered  in  the 
city  of  the  Jumna.  When  he  died,  it  is 
said  that  his  heart  was  found  enlarged  to 
an  unusual  size.  It  would  be  a  pleasing 
fiction  to  believe,  with  the  Arabian  phy¬ 
siologist,  that  the  physical  organism  is  in 
de.ath  not  unfrequently  commensurate 
with  the  moral  capacities  of  life. 

As  was  the  success  of  the  politician,  so 
was  the  success  of  the  orator.  In  both 
positions  excess  rather  than  deficiency  was 
the  cause  of  his  failure.  As  a  politician 
he  h.ad  too  much  mind  and  too  much  sen- 
siltility.  As  an  orator  he  combined  too 
much  reason  with  too  much  imagination. 
As  an  orator  he  was  too  much  of  the  poet 
and  too  much  of  the  philosopher.  As  a 
politician  he  was  too  much  of  the  sttident 
with  too  much  of  the  partisan.  He  ab¬ 
horred  the  application  of  abstr.act  times 
to  politics,  yet  no  man  clothed  jmlitics  in 
a  more  abstract  metaphysical  dress.  His 
first  speech,  said  a  critic  of  the  day,  struck 
the  House  as  a  new  kind  of  political  phi¬ 
losophy.  It  was  soon  found  th.at,  new  or 
old,  the  House  was  not  the  place  for  its 
successful  exposition.  All  is  not  parlia- 
liientary  that  is  philosophical.  His  elo¬ 
quence  was  not  calculated  for  that  meri¬ 
dian.  It  would  have  shone  eminently  in 
a  discussion  society,  or  in  an  essay,  and 
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indeed  his  speeches  read  more  like  essays 
than  orations.  He  spoke  from  the  study, 
and  it  certainly  needed  the  retirement  of 
the  study  to  appreciate  what  he  spoke. 
In  an  assembly  where  immediate  appre¬ 
hension  is  necessary,  that  is  no  time  fur 
the  slow  process  of  contemplation.  Hence 
the  effect  became  totally  inadequate  to 
the  cause.  It  was  all  appeal  to  the  intel¬ 
lect,  and  no  appeal  to  the  passions.  His 
subtlety  fortified  his  observations,  but 
it  weakened  the  impressions  on  the  au¬ 
dience.  What  they  could  not  comprehend, 
they  called  futile.  Burke  w.anted  iii  this 
what  he  wanted  in  his  political  conduct 
generally,  address,  insinuation,  manage¬ 
ment,  self-control.  His  imagination  ran 
away  with  him  just  as  his  temper  ran 
away  with  him.  It  was  not  his  fault  that 
he  did  not  try  to  evade  the  substantial 
merits  of  a  question  by  treating  it  in  some 
merely  temporal  or  local  consideration. 
But  he  dealt  too  abundantly,  too  gener¬ 
ously  in  establishing  general  positions. 
Some  of  his  speeches  resemble  tracts  on 
purely  speculative  doctrines.  Yet,  after 
all,  his  arguments  were  not  as  shrewd  as 
Fox’s.  The  predominance  of  his  imagin¬ 
ation  may  be  traced  in  his  early  jiursuits 
and  tastes.  At  one  time  it  seemed  td 
threaten  his  career.  There  was  danger, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  his  friends,  that 
he  was  lapsing  into  the  idleness  of  a  jioet, 
at  the  expense  of  severer  studies.  “  Poe¬ 
try,”  he  writes  to  his  friend  Shackleton, 
“  nothing  but  poetry  could  go  down  with 
me.  I  am  entirely  absorbed  in  the  furor 
•poeticu«."  This  accounts  for  the  profu¬ 
sion  of  metaphor  broadcast  over  his  writ¬ 
ings,  especially  over  his  later  writings. 
The  redundancy  of  images  is  fvr  more 
jirodigal  in  his  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace,  for  example,  composed  when  he 
was  considerably  over  sixty,  than  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Sublime,  the  work  of  his 
comparative  youth.  It  is  singular,  and  at 
the  same  lime  it  is  suggestive  of  his  nat¬ 
ural  gifts,  that  his  premeditated  speeches 
should  be  far  more  ch.aste  .and  sobered 
than  his  unpremedit.ated.  While  other 
men  require  leisure  to  stimulate  .and  excite 
their  imagination,  he  required  leisure  to 
tame  and  curtail  his.  His  famous  speech 
on  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Tea  Duty, 
though  extemporized,  and  delivered  ’on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  was  always  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  best  judges  among  its  au¬ 
dience,  as  containing  wonderful  power  of 
ratiocination  indeed,  but  an  almost  crimi- 
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nal  excess  of  luxuriant  imagery.  It  need¬ 
ed  the  art  of  touching  the  passions.  Its 
headers,  neither  persuaded  nor  deprecated, 
simply  wondered  and  smiled.  It  was  not 
the  moment,  it  was  said,  for  Cicero  to  be 
as  playful  and  fanciful  as  Ovid.  His  imag¬ 
ination,  like  his  reason,  was  not  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  one.  It  adapted  itself  easily  to  all  sub¬ 
jects.  It  did  not  despise  the  day  of  small 
things.  It  took  under  its  protection  the 
grandest  and  the  meanest  topics,  the  fate 
of  an  hemisphere  or  the  state  of  the  king’s 
kitchen ;  and  whatever  it  illustrated,  it 
illustrated  successfully.  It  occupied  itself 
with  the  dungeon  of  a  captive  queen,  and 
it  threw  around  the  horrid  tragedy  a  ten¬ 
derness  and  a  grace  that  robbed  it  of  half 
its  repulsiveness.  It  entered  the  royal 
buttery,  and  in  an  instant  the  dry  details 
of  purveyorships,  cooks,  and  turnspits  are 
worked  up  into  a  scene  that  might  have 
drawn  tears  of  theatrical  envy  from  Sher¬ 
idan.  The  Welsh  revenue  adventures  of 
Baron  North  and  his  knight  Probert,  in 
the  same  speech,  the  speech  for  Economi¬ 
cal  Reform,  interests  for  all  the  world  like 
a  medieval  tale  of  chivalry.  Even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  and  upon  a  hundredth 
perusal,  it  must  be  owned  that  there  never 
wa.s  a  more  playful  or  amusing  way  of 
getting  rid  of  such  dry  and  repulsive  de¬ 
tails.  The  power  of  combining  grave  and 
gay,  wit  and  pathos,  was  in  truth  one  of 
that  remarkable  man’s  most  remarkable 
faculties.  In  a  speech  he  delivered  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1778,  the  first  part 
made  Lord  North  convulsed  with  laugh¬ 
ter.  The  latter  portion,  it  was  noticed,  | 
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drew  iron  tears  down  the  cheek  of  the 
veteran  Barre.  Such  was  Burke ;  or, 
rather,  such  is  a  very  faint  outline  of  what 
Burke  was,  philosopher,  moralist,  meta¬ 
physician.  Tliere  is  a  tendency  just  now 
to  regard  his  virtues  with  suspicion  and 
his  failings  with  harshness.  His  frame 
and  his  intellect  so  reacted  u]>on  one  an¬ 
other,  that  a  close  and  earnest  psycholo¬ 
gical  study  alone  can  adequately  hope  to 
decide  upon  his  merits.  The  great  crisis 
in  which  he  lived  had  a  curious  effect  on 
more  than  one  cotemporary  mind.  It  has 
given  an  air  of  inconsistency,  even  of  ob¬ 
liquity,  to  more  than  one  otherwise 
straightforward  career.  Statesmen  and 
philosophers,  the  great  shock  has  thrown 
several  from  the  perpendicular,  and  re¬ 
versed  the  motion  of  their  public  walk. 
Beginning  vyith  progress,  with  their  face 
set  in  the  right  direction,  they  remain, 
like  Lot’s  wife,  eloquent  monuments  of 
the  danger  of  looking  back. 

Into  the  career  of  these  historical  moni¬ 
tors,  or,  what  is  more  germane  to  our 
subject,  into  the  merits  of  their  oratory, 
it  is  not  our  intention  at  presimt  to  enter. 
The  history  of  oratory  is  indeed  not  a 
topic  to  be  exhausted  in  the  limits  of  an 
ephemeral  essay.  Our  own  skeleton  out¬ 
line  of  it  has  been  offered  rather  liy  way 
of  suggestion  than  as  example.  Criticism 
is  partial.  It  has  invaded  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature  but  this ;  though  it  is 
quite  certain  that  no  other  department 
of  literature  is  mure  attractive,  or  is  likely 
to  be  more  remunerative  of  toU. 


‘A  Pstirmio-OmcE  and  a  lithographic  eetabliah- 
ment  haa  recentlj  been  formed  for  the  first  time  in 
Greenland,  and  a  work  published  bj  it  has  just  made 
its  appearance.  A  German  journal  in  mentioning 
the  fact,  says :  “  It  is  enUtled  the  Kaladit  Okalluk- 
tuittliait,  and  is  a  ooIlecUon  of  legends  written  and 
printed  by  naUves  in  the  Greenland  language,  with 
a  Danish  translation.  The  work  is  embellished  with 
twelve  engravings  on  wood,  executed  by  a  native, 
(the  Greeulanders  are  skillful  in  such  work,)  and 
contains  eight  national  songs,  wKh  words  and  music, 
and  altogether  forms  a  work  as  interesting  as  it  is 
original” 

A  LonoM  correspondent  says:  “  I  send  yon  a 
program  or  short  letter.  This  is  the  new  word, 
much  approved  of,  as  Sir  John  Leach  says,  in  the 
higher  circles.” 


PnoTOflaAPHT  m  Natural  Colors. — M.  Toussaint 
has  been  repeating  the  experiments  of  M.  Edmund 
Becqnerel  and  M.  Ni6pcede  St.  Victor,  in  which  ^'ol- 
ored  objects  were  produced  with  all  their  imtural 
tints  upon  daguerreotype-plates.  M.  Becqucrcl  pho¬ 
tographed  the  solar  spectrum  with  all  its  colors.  M. 
Niepce  preferred  a  doll  for  his  experiments ;  this 
doll  was  dressed  in  the  brightest  colors,  and  at  a 
distance,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  solar  spec¬ 
trum  or  a  81^1  rainbow.  All  the  colors  were  pro¬ 
duced  many  times  on  the  silver  plate,  but  were 
never  fixed.  The  principal  agents  with  which  Tous¬ 
saint  has  succeeded  in  producing  and  fixing  these 
colored  images  are,  essential  oil  of  pink  and  chloride 
of  gold. 

Loan  BsoconAX  has  appointed  Hir  David  Rrewstor 
Yioe-Chauoellor  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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Ix  these  sketches  of  the  rise  of  the 
Reformation  in  England,  and  of  the  early 
history  of  Protestantism  in  France,  Dr. 
Ilanna  exhibits  a  comprehensive  grasp 
of  his  subject,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  its  details,  a  clear  and  pleasing  style, 
and  that  spirit  of  impartiality  so  difficult 
to  preserve  when  one  is  drawn  within 
the  vortex  of  ecclesiastical  controversy. 
About  half  of  his  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  career  of  the  great  English  reformer, 
M'ho,  a  century  and  a  half  before  Luther, 
and  when  the  great  8.acerdotal  system  of 
Home  had  attained  its  fullest  strength, 
was  the  first  to  denounce,  openly  and 
boldly,  the  doctrines  *and  claims  of  the 
papacy  as  unscriptural,  unrea-sonable,  and 
degrading  to  the  human  spirit,  and  to 
present  in  their  stead  the  simple  doctrines 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  simple  institute 
of  the  Church  as  set  forth  in  Holy  Writ. 
We  propose  to  follow  Dr.  Ilanna  for  a 
little  in  his  sketch  of  this  great  and  good 
man,  the  least  egotistical  and  most  fault¬ 
less  of  .all  our  reformers. 

John  Wveliffe  was  bom  in  1324,  in  the 
small  parisL  of  Wycliffe,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tees,  in  Yorkshire  a*  few 
miles  above  Rokeby,  .and  about  as  m.any 
below  Bernard  Castle.  His  infancy  is 
lost  in  obscuritv,  and  of  the  character  of 
his  parents  notfiing  is  known.  Not  even 
an  anecdote  of  his  boyhood  remains,  and 
his  life  at  Oxford,  extending  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  forty  years,  presents  us  with  but 
one  illustrative  incident.  The  hast  six 
years  of  his  life,  from  fifty-four  to  sixty, 
spent  at  his  rectory  of  Lutterworth  — 
years  of  toil,  in  which  multitudes  of 
tracts,  pamphlets,  and  treatises  were 
poured  forth  by  the  indefatigable  reform¬ 
er — afford  no  trace  of  his  private  life  or 
domestic  habits.  No  pcrson.al  allusions 
are  to  be  found  in  his  voluminous  writings, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 


*  Wyeliff*  and  the  Huguenots.  By  the  Rer. 
William  Haxha,  LL.D.  Edinburgh:  ThomM 
CoiiiiUblc  it  Co.  1860. 


another  historical  personage  of  equally 
high  standing,  of  whose  personal  tastes 
and  habits  we  know  so  little.  We  must 
be  content  to  accept  the  public  man,  and 
dispense  with  the  minor  characteristics 
Avhich  bring  him  down  to  our  own  level, 
humanize  him,  and  give  him  a  stronger 
hold  upon  our  hearts.  We  m.ay  safely 
infer,  however,  from  this  remarkable 
want  of  egotism  in  his  writings,  that 
Wycliffe  was  a  singularly  self-oblivious 
man,  totally  absorbed  by,  and  intent  upon 
Ins  work.  His  deeds  prove  him  to  have 
been  animated  by  the  warmest  philanthro¬ 
py,  the  purest  patriotism,  and  most  ar¬ 
dent  piety  ;  .and,  though  for  twenty-five 
years  he  lived  in  the  stomiy  atmosphere 
of  controversy,  and  la.shed  with  unsparing 
severity  the  ambition,  luxury,  and  world¬ 
liness  of  friars,  prelates,  and  priests,  he 
never  stooped  to  jtersonal  abuse,  nor 
became  involved  in  a  personal  quarrel. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  vindictive  or  m.alig- 
nant  feeling  even  in  his  rudest  assault. 
His  w’as  the  vehemence  of  the  roused 
conscience,  rather  than  the  resentment 
of  offended  j).a.ssion,  and  herein  he  affords 
a  striking  contrast  to  Luther  and  Knox, 
w’ho  were  occasion.ally  betrayed  into  a 
virulence  of  abuse,  and  an  offensive  per¬ 
sonality  injurious  to  the  gre.at  cause  they 
so  noblv  supported. 

Wycliffe  was  early  destined  for  the 
church,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  en- 
tert'd  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  as  a  com¬ 
moner,  where  he  remained  for  a  year ;  and 
then,  in  1341,  joined  Merton  College,  the 
most'  celebrated  foundation  in  Oxford. 
During  this  century,  the  Universities  of 
Paris,  Bologna,  and  Oxford  were  in  the 
bight  of  their  fame ;  and  at  the  time  when 
Wycliffe  entered  Merton  College,  no 
fewer  than  thirty  thousand  students  were 
assembled  at  Oxford.  Wycliffe  spewlily 
distinguished  himself  by  the  ardor  and 
success  with  which  he  prosecuted  his 
academical  studies.  He  became  a  profi¬ 
cient,  both  in  the  canon  and  civil  law,  and 
so  great  an  adept  in  the  scbola.stic  philo- 
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80[»hy  that  one  of  the  bitterest  of  his  co¬ 
temporary  opponents  acknowledges  that 
“  in  philosophy  he  was  second  to  none ; 
in  scholastic  exercises,  incomparable ; 
struggling  to  excel  all  others  in  disputa¬ 
tion,  both  in  subtlety  and  depth.”  He 
appears  to  have  been  early  impressed  by 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures,  so  that  he  was  known 
among  his  fellow-collegians  by  the  title 
of  the  Evangelical  or  Gosi>el  Doctor. 
These  early  religious  impressions  were 
strengthened  .and  confirmed  by  the  ravag¬ 
es  of  the  fearful  pestilence  of  1345,  which, 
originally  breaking  out  in  the  east,  crept 
along  the  shores  of  the  3Iediterranean, 
desolated  Greece,  swept  over  Italy,  cross¬ 
ed  the  Alps,  and,  in  1350,  almost  depopu¬ 
lated  London,  w'hen  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  In 
1300,  after  ho  had  been  for  twenty  years, 
first  a  scholar,  and  then  a  fellow  of  Mer¬ 
ton  College,  Wycliffe  received  his  first 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  the  living  of 
Freylingham,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  was 
chosen  Master  or  Warden  of  Balliol  Cul- 

The  payment  of  a  thoiis.and  marks  an¬ 
nually  as  tribute  from  the  nation  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  which  King  John  had  unconsti- 
tionally  bound  himself  and  his  successors 
had,  at  this  period,  been  discontinued  for 
about  thirty  years.  But  in  1365,  Edward 
III.  received  an  unexj>ectcd  communica¬ 
tion  from  Pope  Urban  V.,  not  only  de¬ 
manding  a  renewal  of  thg  j)ayment,  but 
also  the  discharge  of  the  accumulated 
arrears.  Edward  III.  laid  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  his  Parliament;  and  Wyclifte  has 
reported  to  us  the  speeches  of  some  of 
the  great  Barons  on  this  important  occa¬ 
sion.  They  opposed  the  papal  claims  in 
the  most  distinct  and  unceremonious  man¬ 
ner;  the  last  speaker  uttering  these  re¬ 
markable  words  pregnant  with  the  germ 
of  English  liberty :  “  I  wonder  that  you 
do  not  at  once  lay  your  hand  upon-  the 
entire  illegaliyr  of  the  ori^nal  transaction 
here.  King  John  bound  nimself  without 
legal  consent  of  the  kingdom.  No  golden 
seal  of  royalty,  nor  the  seals  of  a  few 
lords,  whom  the  king  coerced  to  join 
him,  could  supply  the  place  of  the  nation¬ 
al  consent,  or  give  validity  to  the  deed, 
lliat  deed,  therefore,  should  be  treated 
as  a  nullity.”  Ultimately,  the  three  es¬ 
tates  of  thejealm  solemnly  decided  th.at 
“Inasmuch  as  neither  King  John,  nor 


any  other  king  could  bring  his  realm  and 
kingdom  into  such  thraldom  and  subjec¬ 
tion,  but  by  common  assent  of  Parliament, 
the  which  was  not  given ;  therefore,  that 
which  he  did  was  against  his  oath  at  his 
coronation.  If,  tlierefore,  the  Pope 
should  attempt  any  thing  against  the 
king  by  process  or  other  matters  in  dee<l, 
the  king  with  all  his  subjects  should,  with 
all  their  force  and  pow’er,  resist  the  same.” 
This  noble  assertion  of  national  rights, 
and  uncompromising  defiance  of  papal 
usurpations,  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  when 
Urban  prudently  withdrew  his  demands, 
and  relinquished  his  claim  to  civil  suprem¬ 
acy  over  the  nation  of  England.  Wy¬ 
cliffe  came  up  from  Oxford  to  be  j>rcsent 
at  the  meeting  of  this  famous  Parliament, 
and  also  on  account  of  a  eontroversv 
which  had  sprung  up  between  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford  and  the  Mendicant 
Friars,  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested, 
and  in  which,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  he  was  destined  to  take  a  prominent 
part,  as  the  ablest  opponent  of  the  jire- 
tensions  of  those  m'endicant  orders.  Dr. 
Hanna  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the 
rise  of  these  begging  fraternities,  founded 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ly,  by  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis.  They 
were  distinguished  from  the  more  .ancient 
monastic  orders  by  a  fundamental  rule 
that,  neither  individually  nor  collectively, 
could  they  hold  any  proi)erty,  but  should 
depend  for  their  subsistence  on  the  alms 
of  the  faithful.  In  another  important 
particular,  too,  they  differed.  The  older 
monastic  orders,  for  the  most  part,  were 
devoted  to  lives  of  retirement  and*  seclu¬ 
sion  from  the  w’orld.  It  was  not  so  with 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  Theirs 
W’as  to  be  a  career  of  active  missionary 
itinerancy  among  the  people.  During 
the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  their 
existence,  the  mendicant  orders,  animated 
by  the  *eal  of  their  founders,  devoted  to 
their  religious  duties,  and  mixing  freely 
with  the  humblest  of  the  people,  spread 
rapidly  over  Europe,  and  acquired  great 
influence.  But  their  decline  and  corrup¬ 
tion  w'cre  as  remarkable  as  their  success, 
'fheir  fundamental  rule  as  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  property  W’as  soon  violated,  and 
donations  and  bequests  from  all  quarters 
were  poured  into  their  treasunes.  Con¬ 
vents,  cloisters,  and  churches  of  the  men¬ 
dicants  arose,  which  in  beaut  y  of  architec¬ 
ture,  costliness  of  materials,  and  richness 
of  decoration,  vied  with  the  noblest 
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cathedrals  and  abbeys  of  the  Benedictines 
and  Augustines.  The  Roman  Pontiffs, 
too,  recognizing  in  the  mendicant  orders 
their  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  defend¬ 
ers,  assisted  still  further  to  corrupt  them, 
by  intrusting  them  with  the  amplest  ec¬ 
clesiastical  j)owei-s,  and  exempting  them 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  any  check 
or  cotitrol  by  the  parochial  clergy.  And 
thus  it  arose,  that,  in  Wycliffe’s  day,  die 
mendicant  orders,  instead  of  being  poor, 
humble,  and  self-denying  missionaries, 
were  wealthy,  proud,  and  luxurious,  pos¬ 
sessing  much  power  and  influence,  and 
mining  at  acquiring  more,  especially  by 
getting  into  their  hands  the  education  of 
youth.  They  attempted  to  get  possession 
of  the  chairs  in  the  great  universities  of 
Europe ;  and,  in  that  of  Paris,  thev  tri¬ 
umphed  by  the  assistance  of  the  I’ope, 
alter  a  long  struggle  in  which  the  famous 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  their  great  cham- 
j)ion,  .and  William  de  St.  Amour  their 
jn-incipal  opjionent.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  strife  was 
transferred  from  Paris  to  Oxford,  where 
the  begging  friars  had  obtruded  them¬ 
selves  into  the  office  of  lecturers  on  theolo¬ 
gy,  hail  seduced  many  of  their  scholars  in¬ 
to  their  ranks,  and  had  persuaded  them  to 
take  the  vows  at  an  age  when  they  were 
unfitted  to  decide  on  so  grave  a  matter. 
The  University,  indeed,  jiassed  certain 
statutes  to  meet  these  evils ;  but  from 
these  the  friars,  by  their  interest  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  obtained  dispensation,  so 
that  the  authorities  of  the  University 
were  at  length  obliged  to  ap[)eal  to  Par¬ 
liament  —  that  same  Parliament  which 
had  so  nobly  resisted  Pope  Urban’s  claim 
of  annual  tribute  from  the  realm  of  Eng¬ 
land  —  from  which  they  obtained  an  act 
providing,  “That  as  well  the  Chancellor 
and  scholars  as  the  friars  should  in  all 
school  exercises  use  each  other  in  friendly 
wise,  without  any  rancor,  as  before ;  that 
none  of  their  Orders  should  receive  any 
scholar  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years ; 
that  the  friars  should  take  no  advantage, 
nor  procure  any  bull  or  other  process  from 
Rome  against  the  University,  or.  proceed 
therein ;  and  that  the  king  have  power  to 
redress  all  controversies  between  them 
from  henceforth  ;  the  offender  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king  and  of 
his  council.”  Wycliffe  was  early  mixed 
up  with  the  strife,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  controvei'sy,  soon  going  bevoiid 
the  narrow  bounds  of  the  originid  collegi¬ 


ate  dispute,  and  making  it,  for  a  time  at 
least,  tne  chief  object  of  his  life  to  exjiose 
the  false  principles,  the  proud  and  hollow 
pretensions,  the  iniquitous  and  corrupt 
practices  of  the  Mendicaut  Orders,  lie 
describes  the  fri.ai's’  sennons  of  his  day  as 
made  up  of  “  fables,  chronicles  of  the 
world,  and  stories  from  the  siege  of  Troy 
and  thus  characterizes  the  indulgences  and 
absolutions  with  which  they  debauched 
the  popular  conscience:  “There  cometh 
no  pardon  but  of  God,  for  spiritual  good 
begiuneth  and  endeth  in  charity ;  and 
this  may  not  be  bought  or  sold,  as  chat¬ 
tering  priests  in  these  days  say,  for  who¬ 
soever  is  rich  in  charity  is  best  heard  of 
God,  be  he  shepherd,  or  be  he  Layman,  in 
the  Church,  or  in  the  field.  The  worst 
abuse  of  these  frnrs  consists  in  their  pre¬ 
tended  confessions,  by  means  of  which 
they  affect,  with  numberless  artifices  of 
blasiihemy,  to  purify  those  whom  they 
confess,  and  maxe  them  clear  from  all 
pollution  in  the  eyes  of  God,  setting  aside 
the  commandments  and  satisfaction  of  our 
Lord.”  Wycliffe’s  account  of  these  beg¬ 
ging  friars  is  corroborated  in  the  vision 
of  Piet'S  I’lowman,  which  appeared  about 
1302,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  Robert  Langland,  a  monk 
of  Malveni,  and  by  Chaucer,  in  the  Par¬ 
doner  and  the  Limitour  (both  friars)  of 
the  “  Canterbury  Tales.” 

Wycliffe  never  ceased  to  denounce  the 
enormous  and  over-grown  wealth  of  the 
Church  as  the  chief  source  of  the  idle¬ 
ness,  ambition,  and  corruption  of  the 
clergy.  That  wealth  was  in  his  day  pro¬ 
digious.  In  1337  the  gross  incomes  of 
the  ecclesiastics  of  England  amounted  to 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  marks, 
or  upwards  of  ten  millions  sterling  per 
annum — twelve  times  the  amount  of  the 
whole  civil  revenue  of  the  kingdom. 
They  possessed  more  than  half  the  landed 
property  of  the  realm,  and  the  offerings 
at  the  shrines  of  saints,  funeral  and  other 
religious  ser\’ices  resized  an  annual 
amount  which  some  authorities  consider 
to  have  been  almost  equal  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  endowments.  They  also  put  forth  a 
claim  to  exemption  from  the  ordinary 
taxation  of  the  country,  and  it  required 
repeated  and  stringent  statutes  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  immunity,  and  to  the  territo¬ 
rial  aggressions  of  the  hierarchy.  The 
Popes,  too,  by  papal  mandates,  w'ere  in 
the  habit  of  conferring  the  richest  bene¬ 
fices  in  England  upon  Itali.an  priests,  in 
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most  instances  non-resident ;  and  it  was 
stated  by  English  envoys  at  the  Council 
of  Lyons,  in  1*245,  that  these  foreign 
ecclesiastics  drew  from  England  from 
sixty  to  seventy  thousands  marks  a  year 
— a  sum  exceeding  the  entire  revenue  of 
the  crown.  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  partly  in  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  benefices  conferred  on  his  nomi¬ 
nees,  and  partly  by  direct  taxation  of  the 
clergy,  is  said  to  h.ave  drained  England 
of  no  less  a  sum  than  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  marks,  or  fifteen  millions 
sterling.  Here  was  good  ground  for  Par¬ 
liamentary  interference ;  and  accordingly, 
in  1358,  and  in  the  following  year,  two 
statutes  were  passed,  called  the  Statute  of 
Provisors  and  the  Statute  of  Prseraunire, 
declaring  the  collation  to  any  benefice  in 
a  manner  opposed  to  the  king,  the  chap¬ 
ters,  or  the  leg;il  patrons,  null  and  void, 
forbidding  the  introduction  of  any  bull 
or  mandate  of  the  Poimj  prejudicial  to 
the  rights  of  the  king  or  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  England,  and  declaring  all  ap¬ 
peals  from  the  king's  jurisdiction  to  a 
foreign  tribunal  punishable  by  imprison¬ 
ment  and  confiscation  of  goods.  These 
statutes  were,  however,  evaded  by  the 
Popes;  and,  in  1374,  Parliament  resolved 
to  send  a  Commission  to  remonstrate  with 
the  Holy  See,  and  the  second  name  on 
the  Commission  is  that  of  John  Wycliffe. 
For  two  years,  negotiations  were  pro¬ 
tracted  without  any  sjitisfactory  result; 
but  Pope  Boniface  IX.  having  in  1390, 
appointed  an  Italian  Cardinal  to  a  pre- 
bi‘nd’8  stall  at  Wells,  to  which  a  presenta¬ 
tion  had  been  alre.ady  issued  by  the  king, 
and  h.aving  excommunicated  the  English 
bishoj>8  for  supporting  the  king’s  nominee, 
the  llouse  of  Commons  promptly  inter- 

tioscd,  and  in  a  ]>etition  presented  to  the 
Ling,  declared  of  the  papal  excommtinica- 
tioii,  that  “  the  things  so  attempted  were 
clearly  against  the  king’s  crown  and 
regality,  used  and  approved  of  in  the 
tune  of  all  his  progenitors,  and  therefore 
they  and  all  the  liege  Commons  of  the 
realm  would  stand  with  their  said  liege 
lord  the  king  and  his  said  crown,  in  the 
cause  aforesmd,  to  live  and  die.”  There¬ 
after  the  Statutes  of  Provisors  and  Piie- 
intiuire  were  reenacted  and  rigidly  en- 
foi-ced ;  in  no  inst.ance  was  a  foreign 
pri‘sentation  suffered  to  take  effect,  and 
the  victory  of  Parliament  over  the  Pa¬ 
pacy  was  complete.  In  this  |K)iitico- 
ecclesiastical  conflict,  Wycliffe  took  a 
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;  prominent  part,  and  rendered  important 
I  services,  in  acknowledgment  of  which 
j  he  was  presented  to  the  prebend  of  Anst, 

I  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester ;  and  snbso- 
:  quently  to  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in 
I  Leicestershire.  He  had  now  also  taken 
I  his  degree  of  Doctor,  and  had  commenced 
I  lecturing  on  theology ;  and,  both  in  his 
lecture-room  at  Oxford,  and  in  his  pulpit 
at  Lutterworth,  w.a8  in  the  habit  of  speak¬ 
ing  freely  and  boldly  about  the  Papacy, 
j  Fortunately  for  him,  he  was  protected  by 
!  Jtthn  of  Gaunt,  the  great  Duke  of  I.juj- 
j  caster,  one  of  the  most  influential  noble¬ 
men  in  the  kingdom,  for  —  accorditig  to 
!  the  proverb,  “Offend  our  monk  and  the 
lappets  of  all  cowls  will  flutter  as  far  as 
I  Rome”  —  the  English  priesthood  were 
bitterly  incensed  against  the  bold  innova- 
I  tor,  .and  inclined  to  adopt  the  most  sti'ing- 
I  ent  measures  to  stop  his  preaching  and 
>  his  lectures.  Early  in  1377,  he  was  cited 
I  before  a  convocation  of  clergy  held  in  the 
j  Lady’s  Chapel  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  appeared 
j  before  them,  suj)ported  and  accompanied 
I  by  the  Duke  of  Dinc:ister.  The  convo- 
j  cation  ended  in  a  violent  quarrel  between 
j  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  London,  Wyclifte’s 
I  principal  enemy,  and  the  Duke  of  Laniais- 
i  ter,  and  notliing  was  done  with  regard  to 
I  the  reformer.  The  English  clergy  now 
summoned  the  Pope  to  their  assistance, 
and  he  took  the  field  against  Wyclifte 
with  great  alacrity,  drawing  up  and  dis¬ 
patching  to  England  five  separate  bulls 
directed  against  him.  Edward  HI.  died 
Irefore  the  bull  addres.sed  to  him  reached 
England,  and  the  first  Parliament  of  his 
gramlson  and  successor,  Richard  11., 
showed  itself  firmly  determined  to  resist 
Papal  aggression.  It  w.as  believed  that 
large  funds  were  in  the  bands  of  the 
Pope’s  .agents  reaily  to  be  conveyed  out 
of  the  country,  which,  impoverished  by 
foreign  wars,  could  ill  support  such  a 
1  drain  upon  its  resources.  I’arliament 
1  naturally  wished  to  debiin  tliis  gold  ;  and 
j  submitted  the  following  question  to  Wy- 
1  cliffe  for  his  decision  —  “  Whether  the 
I  Kingdom  of  England  might  not  lawfully, 
in  case  of  necessity,  detain  or  keep  back 
!  the  treasure  of  the  kingdom  for  its  de- 
;  fense,  that  it  be  not  carried  away  to 
I  foreign  and  strange  nations,  the  Po(>e 
himself  demanding  and  requiring  tlie 
same,  under  pain  of  censure  ?”  Tlie  re¬ 
former’s  answer  wa.s  a  decided  and  ex- 
I  plicit  affirmative.  The  Papal  bull  against 
I  Wycliffe,  addressed  to  the  University  of 
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Oxford,  was  indeed  received  by  them, 
but  they  refused  to  execMite  it ;  and  the 
bishops — to  whom  three  bulls  had  been 
addiesst'd — aware  of  his  popularity,  were 
afraid  to  arrest  or  incarcerate  him,  but 
summoned  him  to  appear  before  a  synodi¬ 
cal  mcetinif  to  be  held  at  Lambeth  Pal¬ 
ace  in  April,  1738.  He  was,  at  the  same 
time,  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  erroi.e- 
ous  doctrines  imj)ute<l  to  him,  which 
were  embodied  in  nineteen  articles  of  ac¬ 
cusations,  from  which  we  gather  that  he 
repudiates  the  civil  and  ()oiitic.al  dominion 
claimed  by  the  Pope  ;  asserted  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  State  to  exercise  entire 
contrc)!  over  ecclesiastical  property  ;  con¬ 
demned  the  use  of  spiritual  weaj)on8  by  I 
the  C'hurch  for  temporal  purposes ;  de¬ 
nied  her  power  unconditionally  to  bind 
and  to  loose ;  and  maintained  that  eccle¬ 
siastics —  nay,  even  the  Po[»e  himself — 
might  warrantably  be  impeached  and  cor¬ 
rected  by  their  subjects,  both  clergy  and 
laity.  Nothing  was  done  against  Wyclifle 
by  the  meeting  at  I^mbeth,  the  prelates 
being  awed  by  the  vast  concourse  of  i>eo- 
ple  assembled,  whose  affection  and  re¬ 
spect  for  the  reformer  made  any  violence 
dangerous. 

W yclifte’s  opinions  in  regard  to  church 
property  and  endowments  were  verv 
singular  for  the  age  in  which  he  live<i. 
He  pleaded  most  ardently  with  the  King 
and  Parliament  to  altolish  such  encum¬ 
brances,  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Church, 
ami  leave  her  to  be  maintained  by  the 
free-will  offerings  of  the  faithful.  “  Think 
ye,  lords  and  mighty  men,”  he  exclaims, 
“  who  support  priests,  how  fearful  it  is  to 
maintain  worldly  priests  in  their  lusts, 
who  neither  know  good  nor  will  learn  it, 
nor  will  live  as  holy  men  in  their  order ! 
For  ye  may  lightly  amend  them,  by  only 
telling  them  that  ye  will  not  support 
them  but  :u  they  do  their  duty,  live  well, 
and  preach  the  (xospel.  Then,  indeed, 
they  would  certainly  do  this.  And  think 
ye,  great  men,  were  not  this  a  thousand¬ 
fold  better  than  to  conquer  the  world? 
Hereby  there  should  be  none  cost  to  you 
nor  travail,  but  honor  to  God  and  endless 
gooil  to  yourselves,  to  priests,  and  to  all 
Christendom ;  for  this,  by  reducing  the 
clergy  to  meekness,  and  useful  |)overty, 
and  ghostly  travail,  as  lived  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  sin  should  be  destroyed,  and 
holiness  of  life  brought  in,  an^  secular 
laws  strengthened,  and  the  |x>or  C oinmons 
aided,  and  your  government,  both  spirit- 
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ual  and  temporal,  come  again  ;  and,  what 
is  best  of  all,  as  Christ’s  word  would 
move  to  and  fro  freely  every  where,  many 
men  would  wing  their  way  to  heaven. 
God,  for  his  endless  mercy  and  charity, 
bring  this  holy  end.  Amen.”  Wycliffe 
himself  did  not  live  to  see  any  attempts 
made  to  carry  his  ideas  upon  this  subject 
into  effect.  But  that  they  must  have 
spread  and  taken  hold  upon  the  public 
mind  is  certain ;  for,  twenty-four  years 
after  his  death,  a  petition  was  presented 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  King, 
praying  that  all  the  church  projHjrty  of 
the  country  should  be  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Crown ;  that  a  priesthood  of 
fifteen  thousand  without  distinction  of 
rank,  and  with  an  annual  stipend  assigned 
to  them,  should  be  retained  and  support¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  the  remainder  shoula  be 
appropruted  to  the  creation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  new  nobles,  knights,  squires, 
and  burghers,  and  the  building  and  sup¬ 
port  of  alms-houses. 

Wo  now  approach  the  greatest  and 
most  useful  labor  of  W ycliffe’s  life  —  his 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  English. 
The  gre.at  Papal  schism  began  in  1378, 
and  Urbiui  VI.  was  too  fully  occupied  in 
launching  the  thundere  of  the  Vatic.an  at 
the  rival  Pojie  and  his  sulherents  to  devote 
much  attention  to  the  heretical  Rector  of 
Lutterworth,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
leisure  and  repose  thus  afforded  him  to 
carry  through  the  translation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  into  tlic  vulgar  tongue.  The  Ro- 
maunt  langu.age  was  the  first  modern  Eu¬ 
ropean  tongue  into  which  the  whole  Bible 
was  translated.  In  the  twelfth  and  thir¬ 
teenth  centuries,  it  was  understood  over 
all  the  south  of  Europe  and  had  a  rich 
.and  varied  popular  literature.  This 
translation  was  extensively  circulated  by 
the  Albigenses,  and  materi.all^'  contribut¬ 
ed  to  extend  their  doctrines  in  the  south 
of  France.  But  Dominic  and  his  mendi¬ 
cant  friars,  and  Simon  de  Montfort  and  his 
crusaders,  tempte<l  by  the  Pope’s  offer  of 
a  plenary  pardon  for  their  sins,  and  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  prospect  of  license  and  plun¬ 
der,  were  let  loose  ujKin  this  fair  region, 
the  most  advanced  in  literature,  the  purest 
in  religion  of  that  era ;  and  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind  in  knowledge  and 
civilization,  which  had  commenced  so  aus¬ 
piciously,  w.as  thrown  back  for  ages.  The 
first  Latin  jiortion  of  Scripture  translated 
into  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  was  the 
1  Gospel  of  St.  John,  which  occupied  the 
26 
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hours  of  the  Venerable  Bede.  It  dates 
back  to  the  eighth  century.  The  great 
Alfrccl  was  most  anxious  to  have  the 
Scriptures  rendered  into  the  vulgar 
tongue ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  personally  engaged  in  translating  a 
portion  of  the  Bible.  There  are  also  two 
interlinear  translations  of  the  Gospels  and 
of  the  Psalter,  and  there  is  a  curious  ver¬ 
sion,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  (Elfric : 
all  of  which  are  of  a  date  prior  to  the 
Normau  conquest.  But,  between  that 
ei*a  and  the  time  of  Wycliffe,  a  period  of 
three  hundred  years,  no  further  progress 
was  made.  John  Wycliffe  Wiis  the  first 
to  translate  the  Latin  Bible  into  English 
prose,  and  to  put  it,  without  note  or  com¬ 
ment,  into  the  hands  of  his  countrymen. 
This  great  labor  occupied  him  between 
three  and  four  years.  At  the  same  time 
he  engaged  in  it,  he  was  old,  feeble,  and 
paralytic,  but  his  spirit  was  fresh  and 
vigorous  as  ever.  “  With  one  or  two 
friends  to  help  him,”  says  his  biographer, 
“  he  toiled  at  the  noble  work  witliiu  the 
rectory  of  Lutterworth ;  toiled  patiently, 
hopefully,  for  he  knew  that  if  once  th:it 
book  were  in  the  hands  of  all,  they  might 
do  as  they  liked  with  him,  but  the  light  { 
so  kindled  they  could  never  quench.”  | 
Once  coiupleteil,  Wycliffe’s  translation  | 
was  largely  sought  for  and  extensively  \ 
circulated.  The  good  Queen  Anne  be-  j 
came  one  of  its  earliest  and  devoutest  | 
re:ulers.  Many  in  the  middle  rank  were  . 
willing  to  assist  in  the  work  of  multiply- ; 
ing  copies  without  remuneration ;  and 
Wycliffe  had  already  organized  from  the  j 
ranks  of  the  humbler  clergy  a  devoted  ; 
b:md  of  itinerant  preachers,  who  took  ' 
with  them,  in  parts  or  in  whole,  the  sacred  i 
volume,  and  rea<l  or  circulated  it 'among 
the  people.  Such  a  work,  however,  could  i 
not  be  carried  ou  in  peace.  From  a  him- 1 
dred  quarters  arose  the  cry  of  heresy ;  I 
but  the  reformer  boldly  stood  forth  to  ! 
vindicate  himself,  and  hurled  the  charge 
of  heresy  back  on  his  accusers.  “  Those  , 
heretics,”  he  declareil,  “  are  not  to  be 
heard  who  imagine  that  temporal  lords 
should  not  be  allowed  to  possess  the  law 
of  God,  but  that  it  is  sufficient  for  them 
that  they  know  what  may  be  learnt  con- ; 
ceming  it  from  tlie  lips  of  their  priests  | 
and  projihets.  The  fiiith  of  the  Church  is  | 
contained  in  the  Scriptures;  the  more 
these  are  know’ii,  then,  the  better,  and  as 


secular  men  should  assuredly  understand 
the  faith  that  they  profess,  that  faith 
should  be  taught  in  whatever  language 
may  be  best  knowm  to  them.” 

The  Church  of  Home  has  uniformly 
been  consistent  in  opposing  the  sjiread  of 
'  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  diffusion 
I  of  Bible  knowledge  has  always,  therel'ore, 
i  been  hateful  to  her.  She  condemned  and 
1  attempted  to  suppress  the  liomaunt  ver- 
(  sion  of  the  Bible,  and  Wycliffe’s  transla¬ 
tion  met  with  similar  treatment.  In  1390, 

I  a  Bill  condemning  it  and  prohibiting  its 
I  circulation  was  introduced  in  the  House 
j  of  Lords,  but  rejected  through  the  agency 
1  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  that  staunch 
I  friend  of  national  independence.  “  Wo 
:  will  not,”  he  exclaimed,  “be  the  dregs  of 
,  all,  seeing  other  nations  h.ave  the  law  of 
;  God,  which  is  the  law  of  our  faith,  written 
j  in  their  own  language.”  Thus  foiled  in 
j  Parliament,  the  clergy  assembled  a  great 
!  convocation,  which  issued  the  Arundel 
I  Constitution — so  called  from  the  name  of 
the  presiding  archbishop — one  of  which 
declared :  “  We  decree  and  ordain  that 
from  henceforward  no  unauthorized  jior- 
son  shall  translate  any  part  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  into  English,  or  any  other  lan¬ 
guage,  under  any  form  of  book  or  trea¬ 
tise.  Neither  shall  any  such  book,  trea¬ 
tise,  or  version,  m.adc  either  in  Wyclitfu’s 
time  or  since,  be  read  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  publicly  or  privately,  under  the 
penalty  of  the  greater  excommunication, 
till  the  said  tr.ansiation  shall  be  approved, 
either  b^*  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  or  a 
Provincial  Council,  as  occasion  shall  re¬ 
quire.”  Aftei  w'ards,  the  State  lent  their 
aid  to  the  Church.  It  was  made  a  civil 
crime  to.  possess  any  portion  of  Wyclifie's 
Bible,  and  men  and  women  .against  wliom 
no  other  fault  could  bo  proved,  were,  for 
this  alone,  (loomed  to  death.  Wyclifie’s 
version  of  the  Bible  h.as  only  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  printed  form.  An  admirable 
edition  in  four  large  octavo  volumes,  col¬ 
lated  from  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  luid 
fifty  separate  manuscri[)ls,  under  the  joint 
editorship  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forshall  and 
Sir  Frederic  Gladden,  has  issued  from  the 
press  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is 
a  work  of  great  historic  and  linguistic 
interest,  for,  in  addition  to  his  other  claims 
on  our  love  and  adminition,  Wycliffe  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  Hucces.sful 
cultivators  of  the  English  language  ;  his 
writings  are  remarkable  for  force  and  pre- 
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cision,  and  he  has  .almost  .as  strong  a  claim 
to  be  considered  tiie  father  of  English 
prose  as  Chaucer  of  English  poetry. 

Wycliffe’s  profound  and  p.atient  study 
of  the  Scriptures  at  length  convinced  him 
that  they  alone  supply  a  sufficient  and  in¬ 
fallible  rule  of  faith  .and  practice  to  the 
Church.  This  conclusion  he  announced 
•and  defended  in  his  Avork  De  Veritate 
Scripturoe.  “  God’s  will,”  he  says,  “  is 
plainly  reve.aled  in  the  Two  Testaments, 
which  may  be  called  Christ’s  law,  or  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  and  Christ’s  law  suf¬ 
ficient  of  itself  to  rule  Christ’s  Church, 
which  law  a  Christian  man  well  under¬ 
standing  may  thence  gather  sufficient 
knowledge  during  his  pilgrimage  here  on 
earth.”  Wyclifte’s  superiority  to  the  false 
and  superstitious  beliefs  of  his  time,  his 
clear,  firm,  simple  Hible  Christianity,  form 
very  remarkable  features  in  his  character. 
He  repudi.ated  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Pap.aoy,  as  to  the  piimacy  of  the  Pope, 
his  hea<lship  over  the  Church,  the  divine 
origin  and  authority  of  the  hierarchy,  the 
power  of  the  priesthood,  auricular  confes¬ 
sion,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  absolu¬ 
tions,  indulgences,  interdicts,  excommuni¬ 
cations,  the  native  effic.acy  of  the  s.acra- 
ments,  the  adoration  of  saints,  aiid  the 
worship  of  images  .and  relics.  In  1381  he 
openly  att.acked  the  doctrine  of  transule 
stantiation,  and  published  a  paper  at  Ox¬ 
ford  containing  twelve  conclusions  direct¬ 
ed  against  it,  and  a  challenge  to  all  the 
menibers  of  the  University  to  meet  him 
in  a  public  discussion.  The  challenge  was 
declined  ;  but  the  whole  power  of  the 
University  w.as  proinjitly  directed  ag.ainst 
the  bold  chalU'iiger.  He  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  retire  to  Lutterwoi'th,  in  order 
to  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  (d>an- 
cellor  of  the  University,  ple.ading  an  ap¬ 
peal,  which  he  had  taken  from  his  judg¬ 
ment  to  the  King  and  Parliament.  At 
Lutterworth  he  devoted  himself  with  cha- 
ra<geristic  energy  to  the  care  of  his  parish, 
and  to  preaching  ;  and  no  fewer  than  three 
humlred  of  his  Lutterworth  discourses 
have  come  down  to  us,  in  spite  of  the 
effi*rts  made  to  destroy  them. 

In  1382  Constance,  Bishop  of  London, 
Wyclitte’s  most  powerful  enemy,  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  primacy,  and  lost  no  time  in 
convoking  a  synod  to  condemn  the  here¬ 
sies  of  the  reformer.  Twenty-six  articles 
Avere  selected  from  his  writings,  of  which 


ten  Avere  condemned  as  hcretlc.al,  and  the 
remainder  as  erroneous.  In  defense  of 
the  itinerant  preachers,  Avho  Avent  about 
teaching  his  doctrines,  and  disseminating 
the  Sciipturc.s,  and  ag.ainst  Avhom  a  royal 
proclamation  had  been  issued,  Wycliffe 
published  a  treatise,  with  the  title.  Why 
poor  Priests  have  no  lienefices^  and  also 
appe.aled  to  the  Ciommons  in  their  behalf. 
In  this  appeal  he  was  successful,  .and  the 
obnoxious  proclamation  w,as  AA’ithdrawn. 
In  1783  he  .appe.ared  for  the  last  time  be¬ 
fore  the  cojivocatiou  at  Oxford,  to  ansAver 
for  his  teaching  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  transubstanti.ation.  He  Avas  alone, 
aged,  feeble,  unfriended ;  but  he  scorned 
to  recant,  and  jicrsisted  in  denying  any 
material  or  fleshly  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacramental  bread.  He,  hoAvever,  put 
forth  his  unriA'aled  poAvers  as  a  master  of 
the  scholastic  art,  and  confounded  his 
judges  by  the  subtilty  of  his  reasonings. 
The  result  Avas,  th.at  they  passed  no  sen¬ 
tence  upon  him,  but  satisfied  themselves 
with  obtaining  letters  from  the  king,  per¬ 
manently  expelling  him  from  O.xford. 

This  was  the  reformer’s  last  trial  and 
last  triumph  ;  but,  like  a  good  soldier,  he 
died  in  harness ;  for  on  tlie  tAventy-ninth 
December,  Avhilst  engaged  in  conducting 
divine  service,  he  Avas  struck  doAA’ii  by  a 
final  stroke  of  paralysis.  He  Avas  borne 
to  the  rectory,  and  there  expired,  full  of 
hope  .and  peace,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1384,  in  the  sixty-eighth  ye.ar  of  his 
age.  The  dawn  of  W yclittc’s  reformation, 
so  bright  and  full  of  promise,  Avas  speedily 
overcast.  King  Henry  IV.  lent  all  his 
influence  to  stippress  the  movement,  .and 
it  finally  sunk  under  the  weight  of  perse¬ 
cution.  VVyclifle’s  AA’ritings  were  publicly 
burnt,  anathemas  heaped  upon  his  name, 
and  his  very  bones  ordered  to  be  dug  up, 
and  thrown  out  of  consecrated  ground. 
In  1428  —  fort y-tAvo  years  after  their  in¬ 
terment  in  the  chancel  of  LutterAvorth 
church  —  his  remains  were  disinterred, 
then  burnt  on  the  bridge  th.at  spans  the 
little  stream  th.at  floAvs  past  LutterAAorth, 
and  the  ashes  flung  into  the  water.  “This 
brook,”  says  Fuller,  “  did  convey  his  ashes 
to  the  Avon,  Avon  into  the  Severn,  Severn 
into  the  narrow  seas,  thus  into  the  main 
ocean  ;  and  thus  the  ashes  of  Wycliffe 
Averc  the  emblems  of  his  doctrine,  Avhich 
is  now  dispersed  all  the  world  over.” 
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FROM  THE  SWEDISH  OF  UNCLE  ADAM. 


Okie  dreary  autumn  evening,  sliortly  [ 
after  I  had  taken  possession  of  my  living 
(thus  my  friend,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Z.,  began 
his  narrative,)  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
study,  the  same  which  I  occupy  to  this  j 
day,  and  from  which  I  overlook  the  cimrch  : 
ami  the  churchyard,  when  a  servant-girl  j 
entered,  and  announced  that  a  strange 
gentleman  was  waiting  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  who  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I 
hastened  down-stairs,  and  found  a  good- 
looking  young  man,  although  he  appeared 
to  be  unusually  pale,  with  an  exprcs.siou 
of  wild  grief  in  bis  eyes,  which  led  me  to 
conclude  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  some 
unpleasant  intelligence. 

“  I  come  to  beg  you  for  the  key  of  the 
Lejonsward’sehen  family  vault,”  said  he ; 

I  believe  you  have  it  ?” 

“  What !”  I  demanded,  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  “  do  you  wish  it  now,  at  this  late 
hour  ?” 

“  Yes;  I  must  have  it,”  said  the  stran¬ 
ger,  impatiently,  “  for  a  corpse.  Alas !  a 
cori>se  is  to  be  interred  immediately.” 

The  stranger’s  manners  seemed  to  me 
to  be  so  very  peculiar  that  I  still  hesitat¬ 
ed.  On  perceiving  this,  he  cried  : 

“You  appe.ar  to  be  unwilling  to  give 
it,  sir.  You  need  not  hesitate;  my  name 
is  Lejonswiird,  and  the  corpse  that  is  to 
be  laid  in  the  narrow  tomb  is  that  of  my 
wife.  I  have  one  key,  but  require  the 
other  from  you.  Will  you  still  refuse  it 
to  me  ?” 

I  gave  him  the  key,  and  with  scarcely  a 
word  of  thanks  he  hastened  away.  I  re¬ 
turned  to  my  chamber,  and  gazed  forth 
into  the  darkness  which  shrouded  the 
churchyard.  I  soon  perceived  lights  mov¬ 
ing  over  the  graves  towards  the  vaults ; 
the  vauk  lies  here,  on  this  side,  and  the 
wall  at  the  entrance  is  ornamented  by  a 
lion  holding  in  its  paw  a  pierced  heart. 
The  tomb  was  opened,  and  I  saw  the 
torchlight  through  the  grating.  It  was  a 
gloomy  sight,  which  I  siiall  never  forget. 


The  simple  burial  M’as  over,  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  a  servant  brought  me 
back  the  key. 

Several  years  had  p.nssed,  when  the 
same  gentleman  entered  my  room  one 
morning. 

“  Do  you  recollect  me  ?”  he  asked.  I 
answered  in  the  .affirmative.  “  It  is  well,” 
continued  he ;  “  I  am  going  to  become 
your  parishioner,  yonder,  at  Lejonsnas.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  live  at  Lejonsniis  ? 
Surely  you  arc  not  in  earnest,  Hen- 
Count!  No  one  h.xs  residetl  there  for 
nearly  a  hundred  ycai-s.” 

“  So  much  the  better !  I  will  turn  it 
once  more  into  a  human  dwelling;  but  I 
shall  lead  a  very  secluded  life  :  my  servant 
is  to  be  my  major-domo,  my  coachman, 
and  my  valet ;  that  will  be  a  quiet  house¬ 
hold  !  Will  you  accompany  mo  ?”  con¬ 
tinued  he.  “Though  the  projirietor  of 
the  estate,  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  of  its 
situation.  Will  you  .accompany  me,  and 
install  me  .among  my  dear  forefathers  who 
are  there  in  effigy  ?” 

^  Having  acquainted  my  wife  with  my 
I  intended  journey,  I  seated  myself  along 
with  the  Count  in  his  carriage,  and  set  off, 
driven  by  the  much-experienced  domes¬ 
tic,  who,  besides  his  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  kitchen  and  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  was  .also  skilled  in  man.aging  a 
pair  of  horses. 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  estate.  A 
large,  heavy  building,  to  which  wings  had 
been  added,  stood,  with  its  dingy  win¬ 
dows,  in  gloomy  grandeur  ;  a  double  row 
of  ancient  trees  skirted  the  sp.acious  court¬ 
yard,  in  the  center  of  which,  surrounded 
by  a  wild  and  partly  witheretl  hedge  oi 
box,  rose  a  dried-up  fount.ain.  lliis  is  a 
slight  description  of  the  place. 

The  Count  smiled  and  looked  at  me. 
“  How  does  the  house  please  you  ?”  said 
he.  “  To  me  it  l<x)k8  like  the  alKwle  of 
specters.  It  is  strange,”  continued  he, 
“  that  people  are  always  anxious  to  attach 
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a  more  intimate  connection  witli  the  world 
of  spirits  to  places  such  as  this,  as  if  spirits 
could  not  reveal  their  presence  anywhere. 
You  doubt  ray  words.  You  shake  your 
head.  Why  ?  If  there  be  no  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  world  of  spirits,  why  have 
we  an  inward  voice  w'hich  tells  us  that 
there  is  ?” 

“  .\11  have  not  such  a  voice,”  I  answered, 
smiling. 

“  Tlierc  you  are  mistaken,  dear  sir,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Count  eagerly.  “  You  can  not 
deny  that  there  are  things  which  pa.sa  our 
eomi»rehension,  which  therefore  originate 
from  a  higher  power ;  and  there  scarcely 
exists  a  man  who,  once  in  his  life  at  least, 
has  not  been  placed  in  a  situ.ation  which 
has  forced  him  to  believe  in  the  influence 
of  a  world  of  spirits.  Tell  me,  what  is  it 
that  consoles  him  who  has  lost  all  that  he 

held  dear  ?  For  instance,  a  - ”  he 

was  silent  a  moment,  as  if  struggling  with 
inward  emotion  —  “a  wife,”  continued 
he  “and  child.  What  is  th.at — when, 
crushed  by  the  cruel  hand  of  Fate,  one 
kneels  before  a  coffin  —  which  illumines 
the  soul  like  a  clear  stream  of  light  from 
a  belter  world,  or  wdiispcrs  sweet  comfort 
to  the  half-paralysed  hejirt  ?” 

“  Ileligion,”  I  replied;  “the  consola¬ 
tion  of  religion,  llerr  Count.” 

“Xo,  no,  Herr  Pastor;  religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  thit.  Ileligion  is  a 
sentunent  embracing  duty  and  devotion, 
which  is  founded  on  faith,  and  directed 
by  reason.  Tlie  sensation  to  which  I  al¬ 
lude  is  something  outward,  something 
w'hich  affects  the  soul  as  suddenly  as  a 
flash  of  lightning,  without  the  thoughts 
having  had  time  to  dwell  on  the  |K>s8ibili- 
iy  of  consolation.  It  is  as  if  a  stream  of 
light  bixike  unexpectedly  upon  the  mind, 
Herr  Pastor.  It  is  not  religion,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  beloved  departed  wdiich  be¬ 
stows  on  the  mourner  a  portion  of  its  own 
bliss.” 

Ju.st  then  the  ins|>cctor  arrived  with 
the  keys  of  the  castle,  and  interrupted 
our  conversation.  He  also  was  of  the 
s.ame  opinion  as  myself^  that  the  castle 
was  not  fit  to  I>e  inhabited;  but  the  Count 
remmned  firm  to  his  intention  of  taking 
up  his  abode  there. 

“  Give  me  the  keys,  inspector.  You 
need  not  .accompany  us  ;  my  friend  and  I 
Avill  be  able  to  find  our  way,  I  do  not 
doubt.  You  need  only  tell  us  to  which 
doors  the  keys  belong.” 


The  inspector  bowed,  and  began  as  he 
was  requested  to  sort  the  keys. 

“  This  one  belongs  to  the  large  house- 
door  ;  this,  to  the  suite  of  rooms  occupied 
by  the  councilor  of  blessed  memory ;  and 
this,  to  the  apartments  which  the  coun¬ 
cilor’s  wife  inhabited.  This  key  belongs 
to  the  young  count’s  rooms;  or,”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  rather  embarrasse*!,  “to  the 
rooms  in  the  western  wing,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  your  grandfather,  Herr  Count, 
when  he  was  a  young  man.” 

“Enough,  good  sir.  We  shall  find  our 
way,”  said  the  Count,  as  he  smilingly  in¬ 
terrupted  him. 

We  approached  the  castle.  “  Did  you 
hear,”  said  the  Count,  “  the  young  count'e 
rooms  f  The  young  count  was  my  grand¬ 
father.  This  shows  that  trjiditions  never 
grow  old.  He  is  still  called  the  youxo 
COUNT  here,  although  it  is  about  fifty  years 
since  he  died,  old  .ami  infirm.” 

As  we  entered  the  lofty  arched  en¬ 
trance-hall,  a  chill,  dank  air  met  us.  Here 
and  there  a  portion  of  the  ornamental 
gilding  from  the  walls  had  fallen  aw.ay, 
and  several  large  oil-p.ainting8,  represent¬ 
ing  bear-hunts,  had  become  spotted  with 
mold  and  dust. 

“The  entrance-iiail  is  not  p.articularly 
inviting,”  said  the  Count ;  “  but  let  us 
proceed  farther.” 

The  key  w.as  placed  into  the  heavy,  ela¬ 
borately  orn.amented  door,  leading  to  the 
apartments  of  the  councilor  above  men¬ 
tioned.  We  entered  an  ante-chamlier, 
hung  with  several  portraits  .and  landscapes 
of  tlie  Dutch  school ;  here,  in  a  richly  gilt 
frame,  which  the  hand  of  time  had  par¬ 
tially  robbed  of  its  brilliancy,  was  a  lady 
dressed  as  a  shepherdess,  with  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat  upon  her  powdered 
head,  and  a  shepherd’s  crook  in  her  hand  ; 
a  lovely  smile  playe<l  round  the  rosy  lips, 
and  the  bright  and  8{>eaking  eyes  sp.arkled 
with  gayety. 

“  Th.at,”  said  the  Count,  “  is  my  grand¬ 
mother.  She  is  smiling  to  us.  She  w’.xs 
painted  as  a  bride,  and  there  she  still  sits 
in  her  youthful  l>eauty.  It  is  the  same 
with  portraits  as  with  the  soul — they  never 
grow  old.” 

Wo  went  on,  and  entered  a  room  with 
a  jKilished  oaken  floor,  and  the  walls  hung 
with  gilded  leather  in  richly  gilt  parti¬ 
tions  ;  there  w’as  a  stiff  grandeur  about 
the  room,  which  was  rendered  more 
formal  by  the  old  -  fashioned  furniture. 
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The  moldings  of  the  ceilings  were  deco¬ 
rated  by  groups  of  clumsy  tigures,  a  rein 
uant  of  the  grotesque  taste,  and  aucumti- 
latioD  of  ornaments  so  prevalent  in  the 
seventeenth  century.*  This  had  formerly 
been  the  chamber  in  which  the  councilor 
had  studied,  and  it  had  been  letl  un¬ 
touched,  just  as  it  was  during  his  lifetime. 
A  clock,  in  a  large  stand  of  Chinese  paint¬ 
ing,  in  black  and  gold,  stood  silent  and 
covered  with  dust  in  a  corner,  and  a  thick 
bell-rope  with  ponderous  silk  tassels  still 
hung  in  another  corner  near  the  heavy 
writing-table,  before  which  was  placed,  iis 
if  the  student  had  only  a  moment  before 
arisen  from  it,  a  narrow,  high-backed 
chair,  with  legs  curved  outwards.  Be¬ 
yond  this  room  came  a  bed-chamber,  dec¬ 
orated  in  the  same  stylo  as  the  one  we 
had  just  left. 

“  By  Heavens !”  Siiid  the  Count,  “  it  al¬ 
most  seems  as  if  you  were  right.  I  can 
not  reconcile  myself  to  these  rooms,  and 
to  this  furniture.  Rooms  and  furniture — 
if  I  may  so  e.\pres3  myself — are  our  near¬ 
est  acquaintances — a  clitur,  a  table,  a  sofa, 
are  often  our  most  intimate  companions.” 

At  length  we  arrived  at  two  small 
rooms,  the  windows  of  which  looked  out 
upon  the  garden ;  they  seemed  to  have 
been  nmre  recently  occupied,  and  were 
more  simply  furnished. 

“  I  shall  pitch  my  tent  here  !”  said  the 
Count.  “The  arrangements  can  not  be 
said  to  be  of  the  uewe.st  fashion,  but,  at 
any  rate,  there  is  a  more  cheerful  as])ect 
about  this  place  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  castle.” 

Before  the  table  stood  an  arm-chair, 
which  formerly  ha<l  been  gilded,  but  now 
the  white  grounding  was  visible  iu  many 
places ;  the  red  velvet  with  which  it  was 
covered  was  not  faded ;  indeed,  upon  the 
whole,  the  colors  were  better  preserved 
in  this  room  than  in  the  others.  I  was 
surprised  at  it,  but  the  Count,  who  re¬ 
garded  every  thing  in  his  own  peculiar 
way,  merely  remarked  that  the  chamber 
lay  on  the  northern  side  of  the  house. 

“  You  see,  Herr  Pastor,  where  the  full 
glare  of  the  sun  can  not  penetrate,  any 
thing  old  is  better  preserved.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  what  is  ancient  is  best 
]ireservcd  in  darkness ;  this  holds  good  as 
well  in  the  material  as  in  the  moral  world, 
for  liglit  is  only  required  by  that  which  is 
growing.  Objects  that  decay  are  more 
easily  destroyed  in  light  than  in  twilight, 
ilcuce,”  he  added,  with  a  satirical  curl  of 


his  lip,  “  darkness  is  so  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  what  is  old.” 

These  apartments  having  been  brought 
into  some  sort  of  order,  the  Count  estub 
lished  himself  iu  them ;  from  the  time  ho 
had  taken  possession  of  his  paternal  prop¬ 
erty,  his  temper  appeared  to  have  become 
more  equable.  The  castle  harmonized 
with  his  restless  soul,  which  cared  not  for 
the  present,  but  loved  rather  to  live 
amidst  the  memory  of  the  past,  which  was 
crowded  with  familiar  acquaintances ;  or 
to  endeavor  to  seek  a  dark  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  intercourse  with  another,  and  to  us 
unknown,  world. 

He  was  a  visionary,  but  a  noble  vision¬ 
ary,  with  a  deep  sense  of  every  thing  that 
is  good  and  giand.  I  frequently  visited 
him,  and  found  him  often  engageil  in 
reading,  but  he  always  hid  his  book  when 
I  entered.  Once,  however,  I  hajtpened 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it :  it  was  J  ung 
Stilling’s  works. 

“  I  sec.  Count,”  said  I,  “  that  you  are 
reading  about  ghosts  and  apparitions. 
You  surely  do  not  believe  in  them  ?” 

“Why  should  I  not?  Is  there  any 
thing  absurd  in  that  belief,  or  do  you  sn|)- 
(Kise  that  man  is  the  only  being  in  the 
creation  intellectually  endowed?  That 
he  stands  next  to  God?  Do  you  not  be¬ 
lieve  iu  the  possibilitv  that  the  humait 
soul,  when  freed  from  its  vile  earthly  gar¬ 
ment,  can  receive  a  more  perfect,  an  ethe¬ 
real  body,  suited  to  its  new  state  ?  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  it,  and  find  comfort  in  the  thought. 
What  were  man  if  he  did  not,  even  here 
below  penetrate,  however  dimly,  into  a 
future  existence,  and  acquire  a  slight 
knowledge  of  its  mysteries  ?  What  were 
we,  did  we  not  all  believe  in  this,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  ?  I  maintain  that 
there  does  not  exist  a  man  who  has  not 
some  belief  in  spirits,  even  though  he  may 
ridicule  the  idea  to  others.  When  Death 
steals  away  the  best  beloved  of  a  man’s 
heart,  seizes  her  in  his  bony  arms,  and 
draws  her  down  into  the  gloom  of  the 
grave — when  the  hand  of  Providence  lies 
heavily  u|)on  him  —  rest  assured,  my 
friend,  that  man  will  believe  in  a  spiritu^ 
world.” 

“  Assuredly ;  and  he  ought  to  do  so. 
No  one  should  dare  to  doubt  the  future 
existence  of  the  soul.” 

“  I  speak  of  the  atmosphere  as  being 
peopled  with  spirits;  to  that  belief  the 
soul  of  man  clings  when  .sorrowing  for  the 
dead.” 
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“  Sorrow  often  leads  to  wild  ideas,”  I 
rein-irked. 

“  Sorrow  !”  repeated  the  Count.  “  You 
are  partly  ri"ht ;  sorrow  constitutes  the 
nii'ht  in  the  fate  of  mankind.  When  we 
are  prosperous  we  heed  not  the  noiseless, 
measured  movement  of  the  wheel  of  fate; 
the  earthly  element  asserts  its  right  over  ] 
ns,  and  cheats  us  into  the  belief  that  we 
are  happy.  True  happiness  and  sorrow 
are  more  in  unison  than  we  are  apt  to  , 
fancy.  If  we  sit  on  a  pe.aceful  evening  ’ 
with  a  beloved  wife  and  her  children,  and  i 
thank  the  Lord  for  all  the  blessings  we  ! 
enjoy,  it  is  their  presence  w’hich  consti- 1 
tutes  our  happine.ss  ;  or,  if  w’e  fall  upon  1 
our  knees  by  the  side  of  their  inanim.atc  j 
corpses,  though  we  are  bowed  dotvn  W’ith  ' 
grief  for  their  loss  .at  first,  after  a  time  we  | 
cease  to  feel  that  we  are  alone.  There  is 
a  something  invisible,  inaudible,  .and  yet  i 
intelligilde  to  our  inmost  soul  that  tells  us  j 
restoration  succeeds  to  dissolution,  and  : 
life  succeeds  to  death  ;  and  this  something  , 
I  call  a  mysterious  intercourse  with  the 
spirit-world.” 

“  Hut,  Count,”  I  suggested,  “  reason  ! 
points  out  to  us - ”  j 

“  lle.ason  !”  repeated  he,  impetuously  ^ 
interrupting  me.  “  Speak  not  of  cold  ' 
re.ason  !  WImt  is  th.at  power  which  some  ' 
|)ossess  of  divining  every  feeling,  every  j 
thought  of  those  near  them  ?  What  is  j 
feeling  in  comparison  with  foreboding — j 
jmlginent  in  comparison  with  faith?  He  i 
who  .acknowledges  the  existence  of  a  ^ 
higher  world — who  sincerely  and  earnest- 1 
ly  believes  in  a  connection  between  his  ! 
feelings  and  their  author — God — is  a  per-  j 
son  of  elevated  mind  ;  the  m.an,  on  the 
conti'ary,  who  in  his  pri«le  of  intellect  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  Holy  One,  and  divides  the 
indivisible,  is  groveling  and  limited  in  his 
ideas.  I  never  could  endure  th.at  over¬ 
wise  reason,  w'hich  would  force  itself  into  j 
every  thing,  fancying  that  it  could  take 
part  in  every  thing,  without  doing  so  in 
reality.  Do  not  say,  therefore,  Herr  Pas¬ 
tor,  what  reason  points  out  to  us.  I  con¬ 
tend  that  reason  knows  nothing  about  the 
nmtter.” 

I  found  it  was  not  worth  while  to  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  Count,  for  as  he  would  not 
admit  the  right  of  reason,  I  had  nothing 
to  advance  against  his  vague  and  unde- 
finable  notions. 

“  It  is  a  comfort,”  said  the  Count,  one 
day,  “to  believe  in  spiritual  visits.  I  live 
.alone  here ;  iny  servants  inhabit  the 


second  story,  and  you  m.ay  possibly  fancy 
that  my  time  often  hangs  he.avily  on  my 
hands.  Far  from  it ;  when  my  candles 
begin  to  burn  dimly  in  the  evening,  and 
the  thick  foliage  is  rustling  gently — when 
the  ohl  furniture  cre.aks,  and  a  distant 
sound  is  heard,  which  may  either  be  taken 
for  the  ringing  of  bells  or  the  chanting  of 
low  murmuring  voices,  then  my  true  life 
begins.  I  saunter  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  at  times  st.and  still  and  listen. 
Ah  !  then,  often  do  I  feel  as  if  a  flood 
of  joy  were  rushing  on  my  wounded 
heart — there  is  a  flitting  sound  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  ch.amber — ‘Julia,  Julia!  thou 
h.ast  not  forgotten  me !’  I  exclaim ;  and, 
calm  and  happy,  I  retire  to  rest  and  fall 
.asleep  dreaming  of  her.” 

The  Count  sank  into  deep  thought,  but 
he  soon  raised  his  dark  eyes  again,  and 
gazing  into  my  face,  he  said  : 

“  You  .are  my  friend,  are  you  not,  even 
though  you  do  not  approve  of  my  chi¬ 
meras,  as  you  reasonable  people  call  them  ? 
I  spe.ak  of  my  Julia;  you  do  not  know 
her,  although  she  h.as  for  years  belonged 
to  your  parish.  She  it  was  w'ho,  on  the 
evening  that  I  saw’  you  for  the  first  time, 
w’.as  conveved  to  her  last  resting-pl.ace  — 
she,  my  wife.  I  will  tell  you  about  my 
Julia,  and  you  must  not  endeavor  to  dis- 
su.ade  me,  by  re.asoning,  from  a  belief 
which  has  become  so  necessary  to  me,” 

The  Count  seated  himself  in  a  large 
arm  chair,  and  began  his  narrative  .as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  house  of  Baron  Lindesp.arre,  in 
Stockholm,  was,  at  the  period  from  whidi 
my  story  dates,  the  rendezvous  of  .all  the 
t.alent*  and  beauty  of  the  capit.al.  His 
soirees  w’ere  noted  for  the  distinguished 
tone  which  pervaded  them,  for  their  un¬ 
constrained  mirth,  and  their  elegance 
without  o8tent.ation.  His  splendid  apart¬ 
ments  were  tastefully  arranged,  without 
a  single  article  being  placed  so  .as  to  ap¬ 
pear  more  prominent  th.an  the  rest :  W'here 
all  was  luxury  the  profusion  was  not  ob¬ 
servable.  It  was  only  when  one  analyzed 
the  magnificence  of  the  house  that  one 
found  it  was  magnificent. 

I  The  Baron  had  been  many  years  a 
'  w’idower;  his  wife,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  I 
!  nev'er  saw’,  but  she  had  left  a  daughter, 

:  beautiful  and  gentle,  a  being  formed  part- 
j  ly  of  the  glowing  roses  of  the  South  and 
.  partly  of  the  snow’  of  the  North.  She  was 
1  the  fairy  of  the  place,  and  hundreds  vied 
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for  a  smile  from  her  lips.  This  was  Julia. ! 
She  became  my  wife.  j 

We  had  been  married  half  a  year,  and  i 
had  a  separate  residence,  but  on  every  1 
soiree  Julia  went  to  her  father’s  to  do  the  ; 
honors  of  the  house.  On  one  of  these  | 
evenings  the  company  was  more  numer-  j 
ous  than  usual,  and  I  observed  a  gentle¬ 
man  among  the  crowd  whom  1  did  not 
know,  and  who  kept  his  eyes  continually 
fixed  upon  my  w’lfe.  He  was  tall  and 
thin,  with  a  countenance  pale  and  atten¬ 
uated,  the  features  were  almost  stifl:*  and 
inanimate,  and  the  flashing  eyes  alone, 
which  he  fixed  with  a  sort  of  scornful  look 
upon  my  Julia,  betrayed  life.  He  was  i 
dressed  in  black,  but  a  small  star  of  bril¬ 
liants  sparkled  from  his  button-hole,  show¬ 
ing  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  some 
government.  Tlie  man  ap}>eared  to  bo 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  a  few  gray 
hairs  peejx'd  out  here  and  there  among 
his  otherwise  black  locks.  I  know  not 
why  I  took  such  a  strong  interest  in  him ; 

I  fancied  him  disagreeable,  and  yet  I  was 
attracted  to  him.  His  was  a  sort  of  spell 
such  as  certain  snakes  are  said  to  exercise 
over  tlieir  victims. 

^ly  Cither  in-law  came  towards  me. 

“  Who  is  that  gentleman  dressed  in 
black?”  I  asked. 

“  Ah  !”  answered  the  old  man,  “  I  had 
almost  forgotten  to  introduce  you  ;  he  is 
a  Spaniard,  a  countryman  of  my  beloved 
wife.  Come !” 

I  followed  him,  and  soon  stood  before 
tlie  strange  looking  guest. 

“  Don  Caldero,”  began  my  father-in- 
law,  “  allow  me  to  have  the  honor  of  in¬ 
troducing  to  you  my  son-in-law.  Count 
Lejonsward — Don  Caldero,  attache* to  the 
Spanish  embassy.” 

The  stranger  in  the  black  dress  said  a 
few  polite  words  to  my  Cither-in-law,  who 
then  moved  on. 

“  As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  observa¬ 
tion,  Count,  you  are  the  happiest  husband 
in  all  cold  Sweden.  I  am  glad  to  have 
made  your  acquaintance,”  said  the  Span¬ 
iard  ;  “  I  have  long  remarked  you,  and 
intended  to  have  inquired  your  name. 
You,  like  myself,  appear  to  pay  attention 
not  only  to  the  outward  but  also  to  the  in¬ 
ward  properties  of  mankind,  I  rejoice  to 
have  met  a  kindred  spirit.” 

Thus  began  my  acquaintance  with  a 
man  who,  notwithstanding  his  cold,  se¬ 
vere,  repulsive  manners,  possessed  a  fiery 
soul,  and  a  mind  capable  of  conceiving 


grand  ideas.  From  this  ev'oning  Don 
Caldero  became  intimate  with  me,  and 
his  clear  understanding,  the  captivating 
warmth  which  he  too  well  knew  how  to 
mingle  Mith  his  elegant  conversation, 
guided  my  ideas  and  feelings  into  a  direc¬ 
tion  for  which  I  was  already  i>redis]K)sed 
by  character,  but  in  which,  without  Don 
Caldero,  I  probably  never  would  have 
gone  so  far.  Ho  often  visited  at  our 
house,  and  I  became  more  and  more  at¬ 
tached  to  the  highly  talented  and  well- 
informed  Spaniard,  and  he,  too,  seemed 
disposed  to  like  me.  It  w.a8  heivho,  with 
a  clearness  which  I  am  not  capable  of  imi¬ 
tating,  ]x>intcd  out  to  me  the  connection 
between  God  and  man,  between  the  visi¬ 
ble  and  the  invisible  world,  who  proved 
to  me  the  existence  of  a  communication 
between  a  spiritual  world  and  ours,  mani¬ 
fested  in  dreams,  forebodings,  and  in  mys¬ 
terious  intimations  of  the  influence  of  a 
higher  j)ower,  which  we  experience  in 
moments  of  grave  importance.  It  was  ho 
who  placed  before  me  the  truth  of  appari¬ 
tions,  purified  from  all  superstition  —  th.at 
is  to  say,  denying  them  to  be  gross,  mate¬ 
rial  majiifestations,  but  receiving  them  as 

(woduced  through  the  interposition  of 
>eing8  endowed  adth  greater  powers  of 
intellect  than  ourselves.  You  should 
have  heard  him,  sir,  and  though  you  are 
so  great  a  skeptic,  you  would  have  be¬ 
lieved  them  as  I  dul. 

We  often  amused  ourselves  with  play¬ 
ing  at  chess,  a  game  that  Inas  alw.ays  in¬ 
terested  me  greatly.  Don  Caldero  shared 
my  taste,  and  we  sometimes  fought  a 
whole  evening  over  one  game. 

“Chess  pleases  me,”  he  used  to  say, 
“  because  it  depends  less  than  any  thing 
else  upon  the  chance  of  fate.  Fate  makes 
itself  visible  every  where,  hence  one  must 
seek  a  p.astline  which  excludes  it  as  much 
as  possible;  our  pastimes  ought  to  bo 
such,  that  spirits  can  not  interfere  and 
amuse  themselves  at  our  expense” 

Don  Caldero  frequented  my  lather-in¬ 
law’s  soirees,  and  my  house,  but  hitherto 
he  ha<l  never  invited  me  to  visit  him. 
He  resided  in  a  large  mansion  quite  by 
himself,  and  never  rec.eived  any  strangers. 
His  character  did  not  attract  people,  it 
rather  caused  him  to  be  avoided ;  for  few 
knew,  or  could  understand,  his  great 
worth,  and  fewer  still  were  inclined  to 
follow  him  in  his  bold  flights  through  the 
vast  regions  of  fancy. 

After  praising  his  friend  at  some  length, 
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the  Count  concluded  hi.s  eulo<ry  by  say- 
inf?  : 

In  a  word,  Herr  Pastor,  there  is  but 
one  such  man  in  the  world,  and  that  man 
is  called  Caldero. 

At  length,  one  evening,  Caldero  did 
invite  me.  lie  lived  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  northern  suburb,  in  a  house  which 
he  had  furnished  aceonling  to  his  own 
taster  On  entering  the  saloon  I  found  no 
one,  the  apartment  was  empty,  and  mere¬ 
ly  lighted  by  a  single  handsome  lamp, 
which  hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  which 
cast  a  subdued  light  around.  I  went  far¬ 
ther  :  every  w’here  I  encountered  the 
same  silence,  the  same  twilight,  the  same 
heavy  grandeur,  which  was  to  be  traced 
ill  every  object.  I  stood  still,  a  strAnge 
feeling  creeping  over  me,  the  nursery 
legends  about  enchanted  castles  flashed 
across  my  mind,  and  I  fancied  myself 
transjKirted  into  one  whoso  owner,  with 
all  his  retainers,  lay  in  one  of  the  inner 
chambers,  buried  for  many  centuries  in 
a  profound  magical  slumber.  These 
thoughts  were  soon,  however,  chased 
away  by  soft  steps  uj>on  the  rich  carpet, 
and  Caldero’s  gloomy  figure  stood  before 
me. 

“Welcome,  Count!”  he  said,  courte¬ 
ously.  “  I  thank  yon  for  coming  to  my 
hermitage,  where,  you  must  know,  I  have 
never  invited  any  one  but  yourself.  I 
longed  for  one  evening  to  take  entire  pos¬ 
session  of  you ;  pardon  my  selfishness.” 

He  led  me  into  the  inner  cabinet.  This 
was  a  sm.all  chamber,  but  lofty,  and  fitteil 
up  in  a  still  more  gloomy  style  than  the 
others.  The  walls  hung  with  dark  red 
v’clvet,  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
white  and  gold  pilasters  which  stood  at 
the  four  comers.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  w’as  a  table,  upon  w’hich  was  placed 
a  chess-board  between  a  pair  of  tall  wa.x 
candles.  We  seated  ourselves  upon  the 
sofa,  and  my  host  appeared  to  be  reflect¬ 
ing  ujion  something ;  at  length  he  c.v- 
claimed  : 

“  Count !  perhaps  you  may  think  it  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  the  Spaniard  Caldero 
h.os  formed  such  an  affection  for  you.  He 
considers  it  his  duty  to  explain  why  ;  but 
in  order  to  do  so,  I  must  give  you  a  slight 
sketch  of  my  history.” 

I  listened  with  great  attention  to  what 
this  strange  introduction  might  lead,  and 
Don  C.aldero  continued : 

“  I  was  born  and  educated  in  ^tadrid  ; 
my  father  was  a  poor  but  excellent  man. 


Ixilonging  to  the  ancient  nobility,  and  I 
imbibed  from  my  earliest  infancy  high 
notions  of  the  value  of  rank.  Latterly  it 
has  fallen  in  my  estimation,  although  I 
can  not  even  now  entirely  free  myself 
from  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  good  birth.  I  w’as,  as  I  said 
before,  poor,  but  proud,  as  every  Span¬ 
iard  should  be,  .and  an  ardent  longing  to 
obtain  honor  and  distinction  dwelt  in  iny 
youthful  breast.  This  longing  was  in¬ 
creased  tenfold  by  my  ]>assion  for  a  lovely 
girl  as  jKior  as  myself,  but  even  more 
richly  endowed  with  ancestors.  The 
slight  difference  which  existed  in  tho 
ancientness  of  our  lineage,  combined  with 
my  poverty,  prevented  our  love  from  be¬ 
coming  .any  thing  more  than  a  hopeless  pas¬ 
sion  ;  for  her  parents,  proud  of  their  pure 
Christian  blood,  which,  for  centuries,  h.ad 
remained  unmixed,  could  not  endure  tho 
idea  of  their  daughter  uniting  herself  to 
me,  whose  early  .ancestor  was  a  Moor,  a 
scion  of  that  ancient  noble  race  who  once 
occupied  a  portion  of  Spain.  Still  youth 
and  love  easily  forget  tliese  small  differ¬ 
ences,  .and  M.ari.a,  so  the  young  lady  tv.as 
called,  loved  me  most  fervently.  Often 
when  she  left  mass  she  bestowed  upon 
me  a  fetv  minutes  undisturbe<l  by  wlt- 
nesst's.  Ah!  how  h.appy  I  then  was!  I 
fancied  my  own  individual  merit  would, 
in  time,  convince  Mari.a’s  parents  that  I 
was  w’orthy  of  her  hand  ;  I  therefore 
sought  to  be  appointed  to  the  diplomatic 
corps,  a  path  which,  under  our  weak  gov¬ 
ernment,  was  a  sure  road  to  distinction  ; 
nor  was  it  long  before  I  was  named  at- 
t.ache  to  the  mission  to  Vienna. 

“  I  met  my  beloved ;  it  was  for  tho  last 
time  ;  .and  never  sh.all  that  moment  pass 
from  my  memory. 

“  ‘  Do  not  forget  your  faithfiil  Al- 
phonso,’  I  whispered,  as  I  pressed  her  in 
my  arms.  I  felt  how  her  tears  rolled 
down  her  blooming  cheeks. 

“  ‘  See,  beloved  Maria,’  I  said,  at  length, 
given  her  a  small  golden  chain,  which  I 
had  received  froid  my  mother,  ‘  see,  here  is 
something  as  a  remembrance  of  me ;  keep 
it  faithfully.  If,  however,  you  should  for- 
s.ake  me,  then  return  it  to  me,  and  I  will 
wear  it,  and  die  thinking  of  and  praying 
for  you.’ 

“  ‘  Never,  never !’  murmured  Mari.a,  as 
she  took  the  chain. 

“ ‘Never,  never !’  I  repeated,  pressing 
her  to  my  heart.  ‘  Rut,  Maria !’  I  con¬ 
tinued,  after  I  had  become  more  com- 
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posed,  ‘  you  jnight,  perhaps,  forget  me  ;  <  and  you,  Count,  Avill  you  stake  a  lock  of 
will  you,  as  a  proof  of  our  eternal  union,  |  the  dark  hair  of  your  Julia?  She  a  ill 
•hare  a  consecrated  wafer  with  your  lov- '  doubtless  give  it,  if  vou  ask  for  it.  You 
er?’  I  had  one,  which  I  broke  iu  two.  must  forgive  an  old,  despised  lover,  Ibr  filn- 
‘  God  is  our  witness  1*  w’e  both  said.  The  j  eying  he  sees  the  mother  when  he  gazes 
clock  in  the  adjoining  cloister  struck  .  on  your  wife.** 

eleven.  1  “  I  consent  willingly  to  this  amirge- 

“‘I  must  go,’  cried  Maria.  ‘  Forever  j  ment,”  I  replied,  smiling, 
yours  ;  forever  and  forever  I’  i  We  played  ;  but  it  seemed  as  though 

^  Long  afier  she  had  di.sapi>eared  I  Don  Caldero  took  pains  to  lose,  and  ho 
stood  roote«l  to  the  spot,  striving  to  catch  8j»ee<lily  succeeded  in  his  endeavors, 
a  glimp.se  of  l»er  in  the  moonlight.  ‘  For-  “  I  am  vjuiquishe<l,”  he  stiid  quietly,  .as 
ever — forever !’  sounded  in  my  ears,  .and,  he  went  towards  a  casket  whicli  I  had  not 
midst  golden  dreams  of  a  future  full  of  j  hitherto  observed.  “Here,  Count,  Ls  the 
bliss  and  honor,  I  wended  my  way  home,  chain ;  I  shall  be  more  calm  when  it  is  no 
“I  had  beeit  about  a  year  in  Vienna,  ^  longer  in  my  h:uid3.” 
when  one  evening  a  stranger  brought  me  The  cluiin  w:is  more  costly  than  I  had 
a  packet.  It  contained  the  chain.  1  was  imagined,  and  I  was  pleastsi  at  the  i<lea 
horritied.  of  Julia  wearing  it  when  Caldero  visited 

“  ‘  Deceived  ! — forsaken  ! — forgotten  !’  !  us.  I  inst.-uitly  wrote  a  note  to  Julia,  in 
I  cried.  *  But  no,  it  is  iin|>ossiblc !’  A  i  which,  M'ithout  mentioning  any  thing 
•lip  of  p.aper  which  was  inclosed,  con- '  about  her  mother,  I  told  lier  of  Caldero’s 
taiued,  to  my  comfort,  the  following  ;  and  my  l>et,  and  Ix'gged  her  fur  a  lock 
words:  ‘I  remember  my  oath,  but  am  .  of  her  hair,  in  case,  against  my  expect  a- 
foresd  to  break  it.  Do  not  despise  |  tion,  I  should  lose  the  next  game.  I  sent 
Maria.’”  !  a  servant  to  my  house  with  this  note  and 

Don  Caldero  showed  me  a  locket,  '  the  chain  to  my  wife,  ai\er  which  we  again 
which  he  wore  near  his  he.art.  “Do  you  j  returned  to  the  chess-table.  Now  Cal- 
know  this  face  ?”  said  ho.  I  started ;  j  dero  became  more  cautious ;  I,  on  the 
tliey  were  the  features  of  my  wife.  j  contrary,  was  seized  by  a  secret  anxiety, 

“  My  wife !”  I  cried,  in  an  agitated  ;  .an  uneasiness  which  I  could  not  explain, 
voice.  !  I  did  not  perceive  the  liilse  moves  I  was 

“  No,  my  friend,”  replied  Caldero,  with  j  too  evidently  nuaking.  Don  Caldero 
a  bitter  smile ;  “  it  was  her  mother.  On  drew  my  attention  to  my  careles8nes.s, 
this  .account  I  attached  myself  to  you,  |  and,  more  than  once,  made  me  t.ake  back 
for  I  still  love  the  mother  in  her  child.  I '  my  move ;  all  was  in  vain,  I  was  as  though 
have  suffered,  I  have  become  resigned,  |  bewitched,  and  could  no  longer  calculate 
but  I  h.ave  never  fonjotten :  and  I  will-  j  my  position.  At  length  the  servant  re- 
ingly  cling  to  the  belief,  that  necessity  !  tamed,  bringing  a  small  note  from  Julia, 
and  compulsion  alone  robbed  me  of  my  She  jested  at  the  taste  of  our  Spanish 
Maria.  Let  us  play.  Count !”  friend,  ^’ct  sent  the  lock  of  hair,  at  the 

I  silently  seated  myself  .at  the  chess-  s.aine  tune  entreating  me  not  .again,  not 
table,  on  which  w'as  ranged  a  splendid  even  for  more  costly  ornaments  than  the 
set  of  chessmen ;  the  board  was  of  black-  chain,  to  stake  the  ringlets  of  my  wife.  I 
and-white  stone,  and  the  men  of  one  showed  Caldero  the  note ;  he  read  it  and 
party  were  of  silver,  w'ith  tops  of  clear  seemed  to  turn  pale, 
crystal,  diaraoml  cut,  w'hile  those  of  the  “  Her  handwriting  resembles  tier  moth- 
other  side  were  of  a  dark  steel-colored  er’s,”  he  said,  and  laid  the  note  upon  the 
metal,  with  dark  red  tops.  table.  “  Let  us  continue.” 

“  It  is  not  usual,”  began  Don  Caldero,  We  played  on,  but  I  soon  found  myself 
“  to  play  chess  for  money ;  yet  why  comjiletely  surrounded  by  his  men ;  my 
should  we  not  at  least  venture  something  ?  strange  uneasiness  increased  at  e.ach  mo- 
I  should  like — I  have  often  very  strange  ment ;  I  felt  as  though  a  drawn  sword 
ideas — I  should  like  to  give  your  Julia  the  were  suspended  by  a  hair  over  my  head  ; 
chain  which  her  mother  pos.sessed  for  a  the  candles  seemed  to  burn  blue ;  the 
time ;  it  is  neither  valuable  nor  modem,  white  tops  of  my  kings  appeared  to  as- 
but  jierhaps,  if  she  hears  its  history,  she  sunie  a  pale  milk-white  color,  whereas  the 
may  kindly  wear  it  in  remembrance  of  dark  red  of  Caldero’s  men  glowed  like 
Don  Caldero.  I  will  stake  the  necklace,  fiery  coals,  radiant  with  some  inward  light. 
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“  Checkmated,  ”  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 
“  Checkm.)ted,  Count,”  he  repeated,  loud¬ 
er  ;  but  1  Hat  immovable,  staring  tixedly 
at  the  chttHsmen.  1  experienced  a  horri¬ 
ble  sensation,  as  though  an  evil  spirit  were 
standing  behind  me,  with  his  burning  hot 
hand  upon  iny  head  ;  nevertheless  I  was 
shivering — a  death  like  coldness  ha^l  crept 

over  my  whole  body,  and  yet -  At 

length  I  ventured  to  glance  at  Don  Cal- 
dcro ;  his  gloomy  countenimco  was  more 
pale  than  usual,  he  looked  like  a  corpse, 
and  his  dark  hollow  eyes  were  intently 
lixed  u|K)n  me.  “This  is  the  twelfth  of 
August,”  he  murmured,  as  if  to  himself. 
“  Ueconciliation  with  the  dead.  Count, 
give  me  the  lock  of  hair.” 

1  handed  it  to  him,  and  then  rising  from 
my  seat  as  one  intoxic.ated,  1  staggered 
out  of  the  house.  I  w:is  conscious  of 
nothing  that  was  going  on  ;  but  C'aldero 
followed  me. 

“  Forgive  me.  Count,  my  strange  be¬ 
havior  ;  but  it  is  exactly  twenty  years  this 
day  since  Maria  and  I  shared  the  con 
secrated  wafer.  I  have  kept  my  oath. 
Good  night.  Count.  Do  not  forget  your 
friend.” 

I  hastened  home.  Never  in  my  life 
have  I  so  distinctly  heard  a  voice  of  want¬ 
ing  in  the  inmost  depths  of  my  soul. 
“  Hasten  !  hasten  I  hasten !”  cried  the 
voice  ;  and  1  flew  rather  than  walked. 

“  Is  J  ulia  up  still  ?”  I  asked  of  the  ser¬ 
vant  who  let  me  in. 

“  The  Countess  ?”  he  inquired. 

“  Yes,  yes;  the  Countess  !” 

“  The  Countess  must  be  still  up ;  she 
dismissed  her  maid  only  a  fetv  minutes 
ago.” 

I  ran  to  my  wife’s  room.  Julia  was 
sitting  in  an  arm-chair  before  her  toilette- 
table,  but  quite  calmly,  as  though  she  had 
not  heard  my  hasty  steps. 

“God  be  praised  that  my  foreboding 
of  evil  has  not  proved  true !”  I  exclaimed. 

No  answer. 

“  J  ulia !”  I  ciied  in  an  agony  of  anxiety, 
“  Julia,  do  you  not  hoar  me  ?” 

Still  the  same  silence.  She  sat  immov¬ 
able  before  the  mirror,  and  her  lovely  fea¬ 
tures  w’ore  reflected  in  the  glass ;  the 
trinket  which  I  had  w'on  wtis  round  her 
neck,  and  a  gentle  expression  was  in  her 
tender  black  eyes. 

“  J  ulia !  J  ulia !”  I  cried,  seizing  her 
hand.  It  was  cold,  but  not  rigid.  God  ! 
mv  God !  She  was  dead !  I  know  not 
what  further  happened,  but  a  fortnight 


later  I  was  with  you,  Herr  Pastor,  to 
phice  the  remains  of  my  Julia  ui  my  lami- 
ly  vault. 

The  Count  had  risen,  and  strode  up  and 
down  the  room  in  great  agitation.  The 
clock  struck  eleven. 

“Art  thou  there,  Julia?”  he  cried, 
while  his  eyes  roved  wildly  rouinl. 
“  Come  in !  come  in  !”  He  opened  the 
door  leading  to  the  a<ljoining  room,  and 
called  out  into  the  darkness:  “Julia,  I 
am  here!  here  is  thy  husband!”  A  cold 
draught  of  air  alone  was  wailed  into  the 
room,  and  a  slight  rustling  noise  was  dis¬ 
cernible.  “She  passi‘s  on,”  said  the  (’omit. 
He  slammed  to  the  door,  and  sank  into 
an  arm-chair.  “  Shu  will  not  come  to 
me !  My  God !  my  God !  let  me  go  to 
i  her !” 

The  Count  sat  for  a  while  lost  in  deep 
thought ;  at  length  he  sprang  up,  gazetl 
at  mo  with  eyes  beaming  with  joy,  and 
exclaimed : 

“  Pastor  Z.,  it  is  glorious  to  hope !” 

When  I  left  him  I  actually  found  my¬ 
self  trembling,  and  I  was  right  glad  that 
the  servant  lighted  me  along  the  deserted 
.apartments,  so  powerful  is  the  effect  of 
the  imagination  when  excited. 

I  continued  to  visit  the  Count  from  time 
to  time.  His  grief  had,  I  tancied,  calmed 
down,  but  his  health  was  beginning  to 
sufl’er,  imperceptibly  to  himself,  perliaps, 
but  not  so  to  tlioso  who  saw  him  now  and 
then.  I  remarked  that  he  was  gradually 
becoming  more  strange  ;  he  often  laughed 
at  things  which  were  not  at  all  ludicrous ; 
nevertheless,  was  always  the  same  amiable 
man  I  had  ever  known  him,  and  his  judg¬ 
ment  was  clear  on  every  subject  except 
when  the  mystic  world  was  touched  upon, 
then  his  thoughts  used  to  wander,  and 
Julia,  his  beloved  Julia,  was  always  the 
pivot  round  which  his  ideas  turned. 

In  the  middle  of  winter,  I  suddenly 
received  a  message,  to  the  effect  that  I 
was  wanted  immediately  at  the  castle. 
The  messenger  could  not  tell  the  reason 
why  I  had  been  summoned,  but  s.aid  that 
the  Count’s  valet  had  ordered  him  to  sail- 
die  a  horse  and  to  ride  as  fast  as  he  could 
to  mo.  I  suspected  some  misfortune,  so 
set  off  instantly. 

When  I  entered  the  Count’s  room  he 
was  seated  at  a  table. 

“  Ah  !  is  it  you.  Pastor  Z.  ?”  he  said, 
when  ho  perceived  mo.  “  Have  you  come 
to  preach  peace  to  my  soul  ?  Begin,  sir  ; 
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it  will  be  amuainj?  to  listen — ha,  ha,  ha ! —  The  Count  sprang  to  his  feet  as  if  he 

to  hope  in  God?  God?  what  is  that?  had  been  terrified  by  something.  “Ho!” 
No,  pastor,  now'  I  am  wise — I  believe  in  he  cried,  and  his  wild  eyes  wandered 
nothing,  not  even  in  my.self^  nor  in  you,  round  the  room.  “  So  much  blood,  so 
priest,  you  black-skinned  slug!  You  are  much  |>oison  were  flowing  over  the  earth  ; 
one  of  those  who  wind  themselves  round  then  a  serjient  stretched  out  its  scaly 
mankind,  and  lie  with  a  double  tongue !  head  from  the  bottomless  pit  and  seized 
Speak  on,  sir !”  the  white  dove.  She  fluttered  her  wings. 

His  flashing  eyes  and  uplifted  arm,  the  poor  little  thing,  but  first  one  part  of 
which  threiitened  to  strike,  caused  me  to  her  and  then  the  oUier  was  crushed  in  the 
start  back :  he  w’as  evidently  deranged,  serpent’s  throat.  It  was  her  de.ad  mother 
His  pale  lii>8  trembled  with  rage,  and  his  who  devoureil  her  :  it  was  horrible  !  Look 
black  hair  hung  in  disorder  about  his  yonder  —  look,  Herr  Pastor!  A  thick 
brow',  from  which  drops  of  perspiration  darkness  overspread  the  earth ;  not  a 
rolled  down  his  cheeks.  I  perceived  that  single  ray  of  hope  could  penetrate  through 
here  I  could  be  of  no  use;  I  therefore  the  bloody  vajior  to  her!  Nay,  good 
went  to  the  bell  to  summon  the  servant,  pastor,  it  was  merely  a  freak  of  fancy,  but 
He  made  his  appearance,  pale,  and  with  at  the  same  time  a  picture  of  the  truth, 
eyes  red  from  weeping.  Her  mother  and  her  husband  murdered 

“  Look  !”  cried  the  Count,  wildly  laugh-  her.  Do  you  novc  understand  ?” 
ing  —  “  only  look.  Pastor  Z. !  The  live*  In  this  strain  the  unhappy  man  contin- 
long  night  he  has  bt^en  borrowing  from  ued  to  rave  for  several  days.  I  remained 
the  fountain  of  tears,  and  talking  no  end  in  the  castle,  for  I  ho|)ed  he  mij;ht  rally, 
of  nonsense,  merely  because  I  told  the  A  doctor  was  called  in  :  he  applied  m.any 
fool  the  simple  fact  tlmt  neither  he  nor  I  1  remedies,  none  of  which,  how’ever,  seemed 
possessed  a  soul,  and  that  there  is  no  to  afibrd  the  suflerer  any  relief.  The 
such  thing  as  right  or  w'rong.  Well?  Count  continued  to  be  insane,  and  never 
How  comical  yon  look — ha,  ha,  ha!  You  for  an  instant  did  he  close  his  eyes  in 
and  my  man  yonder,  look  like  a  couple  of  sleep.  At  length,  however,  he  became 
frightened  sheep.  You  may  rely  on  wh.at  exh.ansted,  .and  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
I  say,  he  would  have  come  if  it  had  been  to  hLs  bed.  I  was  then  called  to  him. 
in  his  power ;  but  all  is  over  ;  he  can  not  |  How'  much  he  had  changed  !  his  dark 
come.  Yes,  look  yonder,  stare  at  your  eyes  had  sunken  greatly,  and  looked  like 
hejiven :  it  is  air,  mere  air,  nothing  but  flames  half  extinguished ;  his  cheeks  had 
empty  air.  Do  you  understand  ?  The  fallen  in,  and  his  brow  was  full  of  w’rin- 
earth  is  a  solid  lump,  upon  which  cabba-  kies.  He  lay  apparently  in  a  state  of 
ges,  long-tailed  monkeys,  men,  and  other  complete  exhaustion,  and  when  I  ad- 
plants  grow  ;  and  above  is  heaven,  that  is  dres.sed  him  he  did  not  answer, 
to  say,  sensibly  speaking,  air,  atmosphere.  His  servant  privately  Inanded  me  the 
Well?  Are  you  not  capable  of  compre*  fatal  letter.  It  was  from  Don  Caldero, 
bending  this  ?  it  Ls  as  cio.ar  as  the  day.  J ust  and  ran  .os  follows : 
listen,”  he  continued  ;  mankind  is  a  sort 

of  animal  of  prey,  which,  even  when  “  Dkar  Count  :  When  this  letter 
tamed,  do  not  lose  their  natural  propensi-  reaches  you,  I  shall  be  no  more.  It  shall 
ties ;  they  are  w'orse  than  beasts  of  prey,  be  laid  in  my  desk,  ready  to  be  sent  to 
for  even  the  tiger  loves  its  mate  and  its  you  after  my  de.ath.  I  owe  you  an  ex¬ 
young,  but  look,  man  murders  them  —  planation  to  divest  you  of  your  erroneous 
murders,  do  you  he.ar  ?”  ideas  respecting  another  world.  For  a 

He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  wept  long  time  past  I  have  not  believed  in  a 
aloud.  future  life,  but  it  has  been  one  of  my  fa- 

“  I  do  not  know  what  the  letter  could  vorite  amusements  to  observe  the  faith  of 
have  contained,  whispered  the  servant,  enthusiasts.  It  gave  me  pleasure  when  I 
“  The  Count  received  it  yesterday  eve-  perceived  a  man  misled  by  his  faith,  and 
ning ;  he  seemed  oveijoyed  when  he  be-  I  laughed  in  my  sleeve  at  such  folly.  I 
held  the  handwriting,  and  before  I  left  influenced  yonr  opinions,  as  I  found  you 
the  room ;  when  I  returned,  however,  he  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  my  experiments, 
was  just  as  you  now  see  him.  The  poor  “  I  am  a  Catholic  ;  from  my  youth  up- 
Count !”  he  continued ;  “  he  was  such  an  wards  my  eye  has  been  accustomed  to 
excellent  master !”  w'eeping  Madonnas  ;  I  have  heard  the 
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miracles  respecting  the  saints  narratcfl,  j  had  taken  the  oath.  I  considered  this 
and  was  expected  to  believe  all  I  heard,  i  event  as  a  sign  from  heaven,  from  her  who. 
The  consequence  is,  that  I  have  ended  by  |  yonder  above  the  skies,  still  loved  me.  I 
believing  nothing.  The  whole  of  religion  !  thought  the  mother  had  called  her  daugh- 
rests  upon  the  conviction  of  the  present  ^  ter  to  herself,  for  she  was  the  only  being 
and  eternal  existence  of  the  immortal  |  on  earth  who  testified  to  her  broken  oath, 
soul ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  man  I  deceived  myself. 

])OS8PS8es  a  soul,  any  more  than  there  is  !  “I  had  scarcely  returned  to  Spain, 
proof  of  the  truth  of  tlie  above-mentioned  ;  when  I  received  a  visit  from  a  monk, 
mirsicles.  Man  is  an  animal  like  the  other  j  “  ‘  Pardon  me,  seftor,’  said  he,  ‘  if  I  take 
inhabitants  of  the  globe,  with  this  exoep- 1  the  liberty  of  putting  a  question  to  you. 
tion  only,  that  he  has  a  more  perfectly  |  H.ave  yon  a  chain,  which  you  once  receiv- 
developed  brain,  and  a  greater  number  i  ed  from  a  distinguished  lady  whom  you 
of  Intellectual  organs.  Life  is  quite  inde- 1  loved  ?’ 

))cndent  of  soul.  I  have  studied  these  |  “  I  gazed  at  the  man  in  astonishment, 

subjects,  .and  have  become  convinoeil  that  !  and  answered:  ‘  Yes;  what  can  you  know' 
the  theory  .about  the  soul  is  a  fabric.ation  i  about  it  ?’ 

of  the  priesthood,  invented  to  en.ablc  }  “  ‘  Senor,  I  prej)ared  an  old  woman  for 

them  the  more  e.asily  to  govern  the  body.  |  death  who  had  been  engaged  in  some 
There  can  be  no  Livine  disposer  of  hu- 1  cases  of  poisoning,  and  she  confessed  the 
man  events,  else  wickedness  would  not  |  following,  wdiich  she  g<ave  me  permission 
prosper  in  this  world  as  it  does,  whilst  to  repeat,  if  by  so  doing  any  advantage 
uprightness  sufters.  lliere  is  a  govern- 1  might  be  gained :  “  One  evening,”  these 
ing  law  in  nature  which  dooms  mankind  j  w'ere  her  words,  “  I  was  summoned  to  a 
to  death,  just  as  the  trees  are  compelled  i  young  .and  be.autiful  lady,  she  was  called 
annually  to  shed  their  leaves  I  sjiw  how  I  Maria  Viso,”  (w'as  that  the  name  of  your 
oaths  were  broken  with  impunity ;  I  ,  l>eloved  ?)  “  and  she  begged  me  to  insert 
shared  with  a  maiden,  whom  I  loved  more  j  a  powerful  poison  in  the  ckasp  of  a  chain.” 
than  my  life,  a  consecrated  wafer,  the  i  “  ‘  Although  the  wretched  woman  was 
most  sacred  thing  I  then  knew ;  xhe  broke  j  accustomed  to  such  commissions,  she 
the  oath  and  became  happy,  while  /,  w  ho  I  nevertheless  asked  who  was  to  w'ear  the 
kept  it,  became  miserable.  Hence  I  be-  i  chain  ?  The  l.ady  answered  that  it  had 
'gan  to  believe  in  fate,  and  not  in  Provi- 1  been  given  to  her  by  an  importunate  suit  • 
deuce,  .and  learned  to  despise  mankind  or  who  was  called  Caldero,  and  she  now' 
to  prevent  myself  from  h.ating  them,  wished  to  send  back  the  chain  to  him. 

“  I  met  you  and  your  Julia;  she  w.as  She  also  sjiid  that  her  feelings  towards 
her  daughter.  She  was  beautiful,  and  as  ■  him  were  changed,  and  she  now  preferred 
yet  nothing  had  occurred  to  try  her  cha-  |  another,  but  that  her  parents,  whotbrmor- 
nacter.  For  a  while  my  old  dreams  of  ly  opposed  her  marriage  with  him,  had 
faithful  love  revived,  ami  for  the  daugh-  become  anxious  for  it,  and  wished  to  force 
ter’s  sake  I  forgave  the  mother,  who  had  it  on  her,  and  she  was  determined  to  get 
so  deeply  wounded  the  most  sacred  of  all  rid  of  him. 

feelings,  if  any  thing  can  be  termed  sa-  “  ‘  The  wom.an  thereupon  inserted  the 
cred.  To  bo  brief.  Count,  I  fancied  poison  into  the  clasp.  The  lady  had 
myself  once  more  in  my  enthusiastic  afterwards  marrie<l  a  heretic,  and  this  act 
youthful  days;  I  forgot  the  sentiments  of  hers  it  was  which  h.ad  roused  the  j)oi- 
expcrience  had  induced  me  to  adopt,  and  soner’s  conscience,  for,  notwithstanding 
faith  in  Maria’s  love  blossomed  anew  in  her  being  so  great  a  criminal,  she  was  an 
my  heart,  like  the  flowers  W'hich  take  root  orthodox  Catholic.  She  sought  to  find 
in  the  loose  ashes  of  a  volcano.  I  fancied  you  out,  in  the  hope  that  the  scheme  had 
my  innocent  Maria  would  meet  me  in  an-  not  succeeded  according  to  the  lady’s 
other  world  with  a  kind  welcome,  and  intentions.  The  Lord  be  praised  and 
joyfully  traverse  with  me  the  regions  of  thanked  that  you  did  not  w’ear  th.at  chain  ; 
sj)ace.  You  see,  C’ount,  that  the  notion  you  would  have  undoubtedly  died  if  you 
of  eternity  and  God  |)roceed3  from  our  had  ;  the  best  thing  you  can  do  with  it 
conceptions  of  love,  and  that,  where  will  be  to  present  it  to  our  poor  mona;-!- 
ihere  is  no  love,  faith  is  also  wanting.  tery,  for  with  the  pure  every  thing  is 

“  Your  wife  died  suddeidy  on  the  anni-  pure,  and  the  poison  might  be  expunged 
versary  of  the  day  on  which  Maria  and  I  by  melting  the  gold.’ 
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“  I  stood  like  one  turned  into  n  statue  ' 
of  stone.  It  was,  then,  the  decree  of  fate  ^ 
that  the  mother  should  be  accessory  to 
the  dausrhter’s  death,  and  the  latter  be  I 
sacrificed  for  the  crime  of  the  former !  ! 

“  Picture  to  yourself  now,  if  you  can,  j 
Coiint,  blcsse<I  spirits ;  imagine  to  your- 1 
self,  now,  a  heaven  on  earth  with  a  woman 
you  love ;  cling  to  a  belief  in  another 
world;  if  you  can  do  all  this,  then  you 
are  indeed  a  perfect  fool.  I  have  relapsed 
into  my  old  views;  the  earth  remains 
earth  and  nothing  more.  When  you  are 
reading  this  I  shall  be  dead,  cold,  and 
buried.  If,  however,  1  have  an  immortal 
soul,  you  will  know  the  contents  of  this 
letter  before  it  arrives,  otherwise  you 
must  believe  that  nothing  remains  of  him 
who  once  was  your  friend 

“  Caloeko.” 

The  much-to-be-pitied  victim  of  Caldc- 
ro’s  cold  atheism  and  contempt  of  man¬ 
kind  still  sat  in  the  same  position,  staring 
gloomily  before  him,  witliout  uttering  a 
syllable,  but  now  and  then  heaving  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh.  It  was  evident  that  he 
would  soon  be  at  rest,  for  every  day  he 
became  weaker  and  weaker. 

I  sc.arcely  ever  left  the  bedside  of  the 
unfortunate  young  man,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might,  if  otily  for  a  few  minutes,  re-  j 
gain  his  senses,  when  I  could  speak  i)eacc 
to  his  soul.  1 

One  evening,  after  this  sad  state  of  j 

affairs  had  continued  without  interruption 
for  a  fortnight,  I  was  sitting  at  a  table  ! 
re.ading,  wiUi  my  back  turned  to  the  I 
Count,  when  I  heard  a  low  whispering  be-  ; 
hind  me ;  it  was  his  voice.  I  listened — it  i 
was  a  fervent,  humble  pr.iyer  for  peace  in  ! 
death,  and  pardon  for  all  his  sins.  I  let  ! 
him  finish  his  prayer  undisturbed. '  I 

“  Who  is  there,”  asked  the  Count,  in  a  | 
feeble  tone.  ! 

I  drew  near  to  the  bed. 

“  Is  it  you.  Pastor  Z.  ?”  he  said  mild¬ 
ly.  ‘‘Still  up?  It  is  late.  I  am  happy 
now,  my  friend,  for  it  will  soon  be  day- ; 
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I  have  had  a  long  night.  I  am  dying,  but 
I  hear  within  me  a  strong  voice  crying, 
‘  Love  is  Faith,’  and  I  i)ray,  bowing  my¬ 
self  in  humility  before  the  God  of  Love. 
I  have  wandered  fronj  the  right  path,  I 
was  misled,  misfortune  pursued  me,  and 
I  became,  through  my  thoughtlessness, 
Julia’s  murderer.  The  crushing  intelli¬ 
gence  contained  in  Caldero’s  letter  shook 
my  trust  in  every  thing,  for  it  is  a  relief 
to  a  guilty  soul  not  to  nolicve  in  a  Judge. 
But  my  presumptuous  folly  was  punished, 
my  understanding  became  obscured.  A 
light  has  burst  upon  mo  now,  and  since  I 
h.avo  prayed  I  feel  at  peace.  I  prayed  — 
for  many  years  I  have  neglected  to  do  so 
— yes,  I  prayed  with  clasped  hands,  as 
my  mother  used  to  teach  me  when  I  was 
an  innocent  child.  Alas  !  I  ought  always 
to  have  prayed  thus.” 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  leaning  his 
head  against  his  pillow,  he  looked  stead¬ 
fastly  at  me  with  a  mild,  glorified  expres¬ 
sion  of  countenance.  I  had  sunk  upon 
inv  knees  at  the  side  of  his  bed,  and  ponr- 
e<(  out  thanks  to  my  God  for  the  ray  of 
light  and  hope  which  heliad  permitted  to 
penetrate  the  darkened  mind  of  the  poor 
sufferer. 

“  Lord !”  I  entreated,  “  grant  him 
light !” 

‘‘  Light,”  he  repeated,  in  a  low  whisper, 
“  Lord  !  more  light.  God  be  praised  ! 
there  is  light !” 

He  closed  his  eyes,  heaved  a  long  sigh, 
and  in  another  world  he  received  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  that  siKiret,  the  solution  of 
which  he  had  only  grasped  in  his  last 
hour. 

lie  now  reposes  in  the  family  vault  by 
the  side  of  his  beloved  Julia  :  the  recepta¬ 
cle  of  the  dead  is  now  full.  The  pieces 
of  his  shattered  escutcheon  lie  scattered 
upon  the  floor  around  his  coffin,*  and  the 
key  of  the  vault  will  be  needed  no  more  ! 

*  At  the  deiith  of  the  lost  representatirc  of  a 
noble  family  in  Sweden,  the  eacutcheoii  is  usually 
broken  orer  his  coffin. 
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From  Sborpe’i  Magoilne. 

A  LEAF  FOR  LITTLE  LADIES. 

SPRINGTIDE. 


It  was  a  lovely  September  afternoon  ; 
tlio  soft  breeze  scarce  ruffled  the  sails  of 
the  stately  ships  that  floated  on  the  calm 
sea.  All  was  still,  save  when  an  occasiomal 
.shout  broke  from  a  merry  group  of  child¬ 
ren  engaged  in  building  mimic  towns  upon 
the  s<'inds.  After  a  time,  two  of  the  little 
company  stole  away  from  the  scene  of 
their  labors,  and  were  soon  hid  from  the  ' 
others  by  the  nigged  rocks  with  which  tlie  [ 
Jersey  coast  was  strew'ii  tor  miles  aroun«l.  | 

The  name  of  the  little  girl  was  Kllie  | 
(iriersou — a  bright-eyed,  active  child  of  i 
twelve.  Her  companion,  Arthur  Sey ton, 
was  a  t.all,  slight  boy,  two  or  three  years 
older  than  hei’self. 

The  shadows  lengthened,  as  hour  after 
hour  of  the  bright  afternoon  flew  by,  and 
still  the  two  scrambled  on  unweariedly 
over  stones  and  sea-weed.  They  had  dis-  : 
covered  a  very  curious  rock,  which  was 
worn  by  the  destructive  fortje  of  the  tide 
into  all  manner  of  o<ld  shajres. 

“Here  is  a  peiiectly  shaped  arm-chair, 
Arthur;  lean  seat  myself  in  it  so  com¬ 
fortably  !  Is  it  not  very  curious  ?” 

“Very;  and  here  is  nearly  as  good  a 
soCi.” 

“Xo,“  said  Kllie,  shaking  her  he.ad, 
“iny  chair  is  the  best !” 

“There  are  many  queer  rocks  here- 
alrouts,”  said  Arthur:  “how  easily  one 
could  imagine  a  churchyard  down  yon¬ 
der:  those  stones  are  the  very  shape  of  l 
tombstones!’’  | 

“I  don’t  see  the  resemblance,”  return- ' 
ed  Kllie.  “  I  could  fancy,  instead,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  bending  down  to  dig  up  ; 
sand-eels.”  , 

Shut  in  as  they  were  among  the  rocks,  ' 
the  chihlren  little  imagined  the  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  the  tide  was  making,  so  gently  and 
noiselessly  did  the  little  waves  wander  in  ^ 
among  the  stones. 

“Arthur!  Arthur!”  shouted  Kllie,  clap¬ 
ping  her  hands,  “  come  hero  cpiickly :  I  ; 
have  found  a  cave  in  the  rock !” 

Arthur  stood  by  her  side  in  a  moment.  1 


“  So  you  have !  I  did  not  know  there 
Av.as  a  cave  here !  but  other  people  did, 
however,  for  here  are  rude  sort  of  steps 
cut  out  in  the  stone  up  to  the  entrance.” 

“  Come  and  let  us  investigate  it,  Arthur. 
I  never  have  been  in  a  cave  before.” 

“  Certainly ;  only  take  care  you  do  not 
fall  on  the  slippery  stops.” 

Kllie  uttereu  an  exclamation  of  delight, 
as,  after  passing  through  a  long,  narrow 
f).ass.age,  they  entered  a  largo  cavern.  At 
first  she  could  see  nothing ;  but  her  eyes 
soon  grew  accustomed  to  the  dim  light, 
and  she  looked  round  in  a.stonishment  at 
the  vaulted  room  in  which  she  found  her¬ 
self. 

“O  Arthur!  have  you  ever  seen  such 
a  curious  place?” 

“  Oh !  yes ;  the  caves  at  Plemont  are 
much  larger.  Hut  you  8|H‘ak  in  a  low 
voice,  Kllie,  as  if  you  were  afraid  of  btdng 
overheard  by  the  fairies  with  which  tradi¬ 
tion  peoples  the  caves.” 

“ I.s  there  any  story  about  this  one?” 

“  Very  likely  there  is ;  but  I  don’t  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  it.  I  don’t  believe  there  is 
a  cave  that- has  not  some  legend  belonging 
to  it.  There  is  one  in  Guernsey,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  built  in  the  night  by  a 
band  of  fairies.” 

“  I  am  sure  the  fairies  would  have  the 
good  taste  to  prefer  grassy  mounds  and 
flowery  meadows  to  a  gloomy  cave  like 
this !” 

“  I  (ptite  agree  with  you.  Kllie  —  it 
would  l>e  a  much  fitter  place  of  abode  for 
the  black  dwarfs  and  trolls.” 

Kllie  examined  the  cavern  attentively 
for  a  long  time,  while  Arthur  told  her  all 
the  anecilotes  he  remembered  relating  to 
caves.  At  last  she  said :  “  Hut,  Arthur, 
look!  there  is  another  oi»ening ;  perhaps 
we  may  find  another  room.” 

“  You  had  better  t.ake  care,  Kliie.  It  is 
said  of  a  cave  in  the  Westeni  Islands  that, 
whoever  penetrates  to  the  end  returns 
without  his  skin !” 

Kllie  Laughed.  “It  would  be  better  to 
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come  back  wanting  one’s  skin  than  not  to 
come  back  at  all.  lint,  Arthur,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “look  how  the  walls  glitter !  Do 
knock  me  off  a  piece  of  them !” 

“  Certainly,  if  I  had  a  stone  to  do  it 
with  ;  but  it  is  so  dark  here.  Oh  !  here  is 
one  that  will  do.  Now,  Ellie,  we  mu.st 
hurry  back !” 

“  Oh !  wait ;  here  is  such  a  pretty  bit :  do 
give  it  to  me !” 

True  is  the  saying,  “  Most  haste  worst 
8|>eed.”  Arthur’s  efforts  to  be  speedy 
only  made  him  longer. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Arthur?  Why 
have  you  t.aken  such  a  sudden  restless 
fit  ?”  said  Ellie,  looking  at  him  with  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  We  have  been  away  a  very  long  time, 
and  the  others  wdll  be  wondering  where 
W'e  are :  besides - ” 

“  Besides  what  ?” 

“  I  have  quite  forgotten  to  look  at  the 
tide ;  and  it  may  be  quite  near  us  for  all 
we  know.” 

“  Nonsense ;  we  w'ould  hear  it  much 
plainer  if  it  were.  What  odd  little  caves 
those  are,  in  the  w’all ;  where  do  they 
leatl  to  ?” 

“  Tradition  says,  to  the  center  of  the 
earth ;  but  that’s  humbug.  Do  come 
away  now.” 

But  Ellie  was  headstrong,  and  insisted 
on  exploring  every  one  of  the  little  fis¬ 
sures  before  she  would  quit  the  s\>ot ;  even 
then  she  lingered,  in  spite  of  Arthur's 
efforts  to  hurry  her. 

“  How  funny  you  look !”  she  said,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “What  are  you  in  such  a  state 
almut  ?  It  would  be  great  fun  if  the  tide 
had  oome  in !” 

“  Ellie,  you  don’t  know  what  you  are 
8.aying,”  said  Arthur,  .as,  grasping  her  hand 
tightly,  he  drew  her  forward.  . 

“  Wliat  a  tiresome  boy  you  are  !”  said 
Ellie,  half  laughing,  halt-provoked.  “We 
have  only  been  a  short  time  in  the  cave.” 

“The  time  has  passed  much  quicker 
than  you  imagine.  Hark!  bow  near  the 
sea  sounds !” 

There  was  something  in  his  voice  that 
st.artled  Ellie,  and  she  no  longer  held 
back. 

“  O  Arthur !  what  is  the  matter  ?”  she 
said,  as  an  exclamation  of  dismay  burst 
from  his  lips. 

“  Look !” 

Ellie’s  fiice  grew  paler  and  paler  as  slie 
looke<l  forth  on  the  expanse  of  waters 
that  lay  around  them,  only  broken  by  the 


rocks  that  here  and  there  raised  their 
rugged  heads  above  the  tide. 

“  O  Arthur  !  how  drc.adful !  How  can 
we  get  away  ?” 

But  Arthur  did  not  answer.  He  was 
looking  eagerly  from  side  to  side.  He 
saw  but  too  clearly  the  d.anger  of  their 
situation — all  mo<le  of  exit  cut  off  by  the 
deep  w’ater  that  washed  the  base  of  the 
rock  on  which  they  stood.  His  look  wjis 
answer  enough  for  Ellie;  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  she  burst  into 
tears. 

“  ()  Arthur !  I  have  been  very  W'rong. 
If  I  had  not  kept  you  so  long  in  the  cave 
we  would  have  been  safe.  I  was  very, 
very  wicked!” 

“Hush,  dear!  don’t  reproach  yourself; 
it  is  of  no  use ;  and  I  can’t  tjear  to  hear 
you :  and  don’t  cry  so  dre.adfully  !  Per¬ 
haps  we  may  be  ssived  yet.” 

Ellie  lifted  her  head,  and  looked  around 
on  the  placid  sea,  dotted  by  the  distatit 
sails  of  the  many  ships  “  bound  on  their 
voyage  home.” 

“  The  water  looks  so  clear  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  Arthur  —  it  can’t  be  so  cruel  as  to 
drown  us!  Oh!  no,  no— we  can't  be 
drowned  !” 

Arthur  did  not  hear  her;  he  was  gaz¬ 
ing,  with  compressed  lips,  at  something  on 
the  rock  by  his  side.  It  was  a  small  )>iece 
of  sea-weed  :  he  put  his  hand  .and  touched 
it :  it  was  damp,  and  growing  to  the 
rock.  Tearing  it  off  with  an  imp.atient 
jerk,  he  flung  it  into  the  sea:  he  watch¬ 
ed  it  unconsciously  as  it  was  w'ashcd  to 
.and  fro  by  the  ripple ;  then  he  turned  and 
looked  at  Ellie.  She  was  leaning  her  little 
pale  face  on  her  h.and,  her  eyes  fixed  wist¬ 
fully  on  the  distant  cliffs  of  France.  He 
hastily  swallowed  down  something  that 
would  rise  in  his  throat  as  he  looked  at 
her ;  and,  bending  over  the  rock,  he  watch¬ 
ed  the  water  wiUi  an  aching  e.agerness. 
Yes,  it  was  rising;  that  was  only  too  evi¬ 
dent.  He  8t.arted  up.  “O  Ellie!  Ellie! 
if  there  w-as  only  something  I  could  do — 
some  way  of  escape  I  could  try  for  you, 
however  dangerous !  But  it  is  maddening 
to  stay  doing  nothing,  and  see  those  wa¬ 
ters  rising  higher  au«l  higher.”  And  he 
stanqK‘<l  his  foot  excitedly. 

There  was  a  few  moments’  silence;  then 
Ellie  rose,  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  an  caniest  look 
in  her  blue  eyes.  “  Don’t  speak  so,  dear 
Arthur !  I  don’t  think  God  will  let  us  be 
drowned.  Just  as  you  spoke,  the  verse  I 
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read  this  morning  came  into  my  head  : 
‘  Why  are  ye  so  fearful,  O  ye  of  little 
faith  ” 

Arthur  was  silent,  and  stood  thinking 
for  a  little ;  at  last  he  said :  “  Let  us  go  into 
the  cave  again,  Ellie.  There  is  no  chance 
of  escape  here ;  perhaps  we  may  find  some 
place  in  the  walls  to  which  we  can  climb 
up,  I  have  heard  that  in  some  caves  the 
water  only  covers  the  surface  of  the  floor.” 

Ellie  allowed  herself,  somewhat  unwill¬ 
ingly  to  be  led  from  the  fresh  air  back 
into  the  dark  cavern.  Then  shutting  her 
eyes,  she  leant  in  silence  against  the  rock, 
while  Arthur  eagerly  investigated  the 
damp  walls.  “  Ellie !”  he  exclaimed, 
“look  !  here  is  the  very  thing;  do  you  see 
that  sort  of  little  shelf  in  the  rock  ?” 

“  Yes,  but  can  we  reach  it?” 

“  I  think  so ;  you  know  we  are  both 
good  climbers.” 

.\fter  a  little  difliculty,  Arthur  succeed¬ 
ed  in  rcjiching  the  crevice,  and  lay  down 
so  as  to  stretch  his  arm  as  far  down  as 
possible. 

“  Xow,  Ellie,  put  your  foot  there,  and 
take  hold  of  that  stone,  and  raise  your  left 
foot,  and  you  will  find  another  resting- 
place.  Capital!  Now  raise  your  hand, 
'anil  I  will  try  to  reach  you — well  done !” 

Ellie  drew  a  breath  of  relief  when  she 
found  herself  seated  side  by  side  with 
Arthur,  and  asked  him  in  a  cheerful  voice 
if  he  thought  they  would  be  safe  where 
they  were. 

“  I  can  not  tell,  Ellie ;  we  can  only  hope 
so.” 

This  was  not  encouraging,  and  Ellie 
said  no  more,  but  looked  round  the  cave, 
feeling  very  “  eerie,”  for  it  was  growing 
darker  and  darker  as  the  evening  shades 
crept  on  without. 

“  What  are  you  thinking  .about,  Ellie  ?”  ; 
said  Arthur,  as  he  felt  her  tremble. 

“  Those  lines  of  the  song  Lucy  sang  hast 
night  will  run  in  my  he.ad.” 

“  What  line.s,  dear  ?” 

Ellie  repeated,  in  a  voice  which  she 
tried  in  vain  to  make  steady  : 

“  *  They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 
The  hungry  cruel  foam, 

The  cruel,  crawling  foam, 

To  her  grave  beside  the  sea.’  ” 

“Try  and  think  of  something  else.” 

“  I  have  been  trjang  for  long,  and  I  can 
not.” 

Ellie  started,  a  few  minutes  after,  as  the 
c.ave  gave  back  the  rich  tones  of  Arthur’s 
voice,  as  he  sang  the  beautiful  hymn  : 
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I  “  ‘Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul, 

I  I.iet  me  to  thy  bosom  fly, 

While  the  waters  nearer  roll. 

While  the  tempest  still  is  nigh. 

“  ‘  Hide  me,  0  my  Saviour  1  hide, 

Till  the  storm  of  life  be  past 
Safe  into  the  h.aven  p;uide, 

Oh  1  receive  my  soul  at  l^t !’  ” 

He  sang  steadily  through  the  verses, 
and  I!llic  thought  the  w'ords  had  never 
before  seemed  so  beautiful  as  they  did 
now.  Soothed  and  comforted  she  hardly 
knew  how,  she  leant  back  w'earily  against 
the  rock,  for  she  w^as  thoroughly  worn  out 
by  the  long  day  spent  in  scrambling 
among  the  rocks.  Unlike  Arthur,  she  did 
not  realize  the  hopelessness  of  their  situa¬ 
tion.  She  knew  they  were  in  danger,  but 
Ellie  had  a  child’s  simple  faith  in  God,  and 
having  .a-sked  him  to  take  care  of  her  and 
Arthur,  she  felt  secure  in  His  protection. 
Her  heavy  eyes  gradually  closed,  and  in  a 
little  while  her  head  fell  on  Arthur’s 
shoulder,  and  she  wa.s  fast  asleep. 

“  Poor  little  Ellie  !”  said  Arthur  to  him¬ 
self,  as  he  drew  her  cloak  closer  round 
her — “  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  she  can 
sleep  so  peacefully !” 

Hour  followed  hour,  and  Ellie  slept  on 
while  Arthur  listened  to  the  monotonous 
ripple  of  the  water,  and  the  shrill  cry  of 
the  sea-bird,  as  it  flew  by  to  seek  its  nest 
among  the  clifis.  The  cave  was  now'  quite 
dark,  and,  from  the  sound  of  the  w.aves, 
he  w'jis  expecting  to  feel  the  tide  break 
against  him  every  moment,  when  a  moon¬ 
beam  came  floating  in  along  the  water. 
Arthur’s  heart  died  within  him,  as  with  it 
c.aine  the  remembrance  of  Willie’s  words, 
uttered  in  the  moniing,  .and  forgotten  till 
that  moment,  “It  is  full  moon  to-night, 
and  there  will  be  a  spring-tide.”  A  spring- 
tide!  All  hope  was  gone  now,  and  he 
knew  th.at  a  little  later  the  c,ave  would  bo 
full.  Ho  held  the  sleeping  Ellie  in  a  de¬ 
spairing  clasp,  and  counted  the  precious 
moments  that  yet  remained. 

Arthur  had  thought  of  death  before. 
He  had  often  dreamt  of  falling  on  some 
glorious  batthvficld,  and  being  borne  to 
his  grave  to  the  sound  of  martial  music, 
leaving  an  honored  name  behind  him ;  but 
it  was  a  very  difterent  thing  rushing  for¬ 
ward  to  meet  death  amid  the  ro.ar  of  can¬ 
non,  the  trumpet’s  blast,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  battle,  to  awaiting  it  in  a  dismal 
cave  among  the  rocks,  like  a  condemned 
crimimal  the  hour  of  his  execution,  impri- 
27 
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Boned  by  the  rippling  waves  as  securely  as 
the  felon  by  the  massive  walls  and  iron 
bolts  of  his  prison. 

Time  wore  on,  bnt  Arthur  grew  calmer 
as  the  tide  rose  higher.  His  defiant  feel¬ 
ings  had  died  away,  and  he  felt  how  vain 
it  was  to  struggle  agmnst  God’s  will ;  and 
though  his  dreams  of  earthly  glory  had 
faded,  would  the  welcoming  songs  of  the 
angels  be  less  sweet,  his  golden  crown  less 
bright  on  tlmt  account  ?  While  he  was 
thus  thinking,  a  little  ripple  passed  gently 
over  his  foot,  and  though  it  was  what  he 
had  been  expecting,  he  recoiled  as  if 
struck  by  a  sudden  blow.  Elbe  still 
slept ;  she  did  not  feel  the  large  tear  that 
fell  on  her  brow  as  he  bent  over  to  catch 
the  murmured  words  that  she  uttered  in 
her  sleep.  She  was  dreaming  of  home ; 
she  said  Willie’s  name,  and  laughed  aloud. 
Artlmr  shuddered  involuntarily  as  the  cav¬ 
ern  walls  echoed  back  the  light  laugh  with 
a  hollow  sound.  Was  it  right  to  let  Elbe 
sleep  on,  dreaming  so  unconsciously,  with 
deatli  and  eternity  so  near  ?  And  yet  how 
to  waken  her,  and  tell  her  that  all  hope 
was  gone!  Arthur  could  not  find  cour¬ 
age  to  do  it;  he  smoothed  back  with  a 
trembling  hand  the  heavy  hair  from  the 
brow  of  the  little  sleeper,  and  let  the  time 
slip  on,  while  he  listen^  to  her  quiet 
breathing.  How  could  she  sleep  so  sound¬ 
ly  ?  Was  it  indeed  the  sleep  “  He  givetli 


his  beloved”  ?  and  would  she  be  spared  all 
suffering,  and  only  waken  to  find  herself  in 
heaven  ? 

At  last  Elbe  moved  restlessly,  for  the 
tide  had  by  this  time  reached  their  resting 
place,  .and  was  flowing  gently  over  her 
feet,  W'hich  were  curled  up  upon  the  rock. 
Arthur  was  bending  down  to  awaken  her 
ently,  when  a  sound  from  without  caused 
ini  to  start  violently,  and  then  shout 
aloud  with  all  the  strength  he  could  mus¬ 
ter.  He  hardly  knew  his  own  voice — so 
hoarse  and  changed  did  it  sound !  He 
shouted  again — this  time  accompanied  by 
a  piercing  cry  from  Elbe,  who  had  waken¬ 
ed  in  alarm ;  and,  terrified  at  finding  her¬ 
self  in  the  water,  clung,  shrieking,  to  him. 

An  answering  shout  from  a  well-known 
voice — the  sound  of  oars — a  lantern’s  light 
gleaming  on  the  walls,  and  a  boat  forces 
its  way  into  the  cave. 

“Thank  God!  we  are  in  time!”  bursts 
from  the  bps  of  Elbe’s  fother,  as  he  lifts 
his  bttle  daughter  into  the  boat ;  and 
Arthur  returns,  convulsively,  the  grasp  of 
his  brother’s  outstretched  hand. 

A  bttle  longer,  and  the  boat  nears  the 
shore;  and  as  the  boatmen’s  cheering 
shout  brings  joy  to  the  anxious  hearts  of 
the  group  assembled  there,  Arthur  looks 
back  to  the  scene  of  the  jiast  danger,  and 
thinks  of  Elbe’s  verse  :  “  Why  are  ye  so 
fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith !” 


Vrem  Chftmberc’t  Jonrnal. 


S  A  V 

Since  the  world  has  been  officially  in- 1 
formed  that  La  belle  France  can  not  sleep 
securely  beside  rejuvenated  Italy  unless 
she  be^mes  mistress  of  the  cradle  of  the 
Sardinian  monarchy,  the  poor  and  rugged 
territory  so  designated  has  become  an 
object  of  some  interest.  For  this  eleva¬ 
tion  into  temporary  importance,  the  pro¬ 
vince  is  indebted  more  to  the  accident  of 
position  tlian  either  to  its  extent,  fertility, 
wealth,  or  population.  Divided  by  the 
CoUian  Alps  and  the  Rhone  from  France, 
separated  by  the  Graian  and  Pennine 
chain  from  Piedmont,  it  geographically 
belongs  rather  to  Switzerland  than  to 
•either.  It  measures  but  ninety-two  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  sixty-six  from 
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east  to  west ;  but  within  these  narrow 
limits,  it  boasts  the  grandest  scenery  in 
Europe.  Within  its  boundaries  are  found 
the  most  gigantic  glaciers,  the  wildest 
passes,  the  loftic.st  mountain-peaks  of  the 
whole  Alpine  range.  Mont  Blanc,  Mont 
Cenis,  Mont  Iseran,  Mont  Valaison,  Mont 
Granier,  and  Mont  St.  Bernard,  tower 
above  the  Savoyard  valleys,  whose  culti¬ 
vated  slopes,  cheerful  and  spark¬ 

ling  streams,  contrast  delightfully  with 
the  gloomy  pine-forests,  and  the  frowning 
rocks  and  icy  glaciers  of  the  snow-clad 
Alps. 

The  climate  is  much  colder  than  that 
of  Piedmont ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  so  common  in  the  latter  country,  in 
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S.^voy  is  necessarily  confined  to  a  few  of 
the  lower  valleys.  The  extent  of  arable 
land  in  the  province  is  so  limited,  that 
although  its  fields  produce  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  rye,  the  supply  of  cereals  is  so 
far  below  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  the  poorer  cla.sses  are  compelled  to 
find  a  substitute  in  chestnuts,  of  W’hich 
they  make  a  sort  of  bread,  which  requires 
to  l)e  broken  with  a  hammer.  The  pos¬ 
session  of  some  good  pasturage  enaoles 
thi;  Savoyards  to  export  a  reasonable 
uuiintity  of  cattle,  cheese,  butter,  tanned 
skins,  and  wool. 

The  province  is  divided  into  seven  dis¬ 
tricts— jChambery,  Annecy,  Upper  S.avoy, 
Maiirienne,  Tarantaise,  Faucigny,  and 
Chablais — cont.aining  altogether  an  area 
of  4197  squ.are  miles,  and  a  population  of 
581,833.  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Savoyards  is  a  mitois  l^aring  a  faint  re¬ 
semblance  to  French.  The  education  of 
the  people  being  left  entirely  to  the  clergy, 
only  one  half  of  them  are  able  to  read  or 
write,  and  but  twenty-eight  in  a  hundred 
are  masters  of  both  accomplishments. 
They  are  a  simple,  honest,  good-natured, 
affectionate  race,  tliat  seem  to  have  been 
left  in  the  rear  of  the  march  of  improve¬ 
ment.  If  M.  Galetto  is  to  be  believed, 
the  better  classes  among  them  arc  impro¬ 
vident,  and  so  little  inclined  to  meet 
their  liabilities,  that  they  would  rather 
spend  a  hundred  pounds  in  fea.sting  a 
creditor  than  pay  him  five  pounds  of  a 
debt.  From  the  barrenness  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  little  agricultural  knowledge 
brought  to  its  cultivation,  and  the  custom 
of  dividing  and  subdividing  the  land,  even 
the  sparse  population  fiiil  to  find  occupa¬ 
tion.  Every  autumn,  an  extensive  migra¬ 
tion  of  the  youth  of  the  province  bikes 
place.  The  young  Savoyards  or  Savoi- 
siens — as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves, 
in  defiance  of  philological  laws — leave 
their  poverty-stricken  Alpine  homes,  to 
seek  employment  in  Paris,  and  the  princi- 
p.il  towns  of  France,  as  shoeblacks,  com- 
missionaireit,  chimney-sweeps,  and  itiner¬ 
ant  musicians.  With  the  spring,  the 
young  adventurers  turn  their  steps  home¬ 
wards,  to  gladden  their  parents  with  their 
scanty  savings,  and  to  help  them  in  the 
labors  of  the  field,  until  the  approach  of 
.autumn  bids  them  again  set  out  on  their 
travels.  Even  when  serfdom  was  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  country,  and  every  serf 
leaving  it  was  liable  to  severe  punishment, 
for  “  stealing  himself,”  there  was  a  con- 


'  stant  stream  of  immigrants  into  Dauphine. 
Upon  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  the  people 
were  forbidden  to  leave  Savoy,  on  pain 
of  death,  but  what  patriotism  fiiiled  to 
check,  fear  was  powerless  to  prevent. 

Chambery,  the  capital — in  the  twelfth 
century,  an  open  vilhage,  defended  by  a 
moated  castle — is  now  an  irregularly  built 
town,  containing  15,000  inluibitants.  The 
old  Gothic  cathedral,  whose  walls  were 
once  decorated  with  the  devices  of  the 
knightly  competitors  at  the  great  tourna¬ 
ment  of  1348,  has,  thanks  to  the  pious 
care  of  the  brethren  of  the  White  Friars, 
to  w'hom  the  charge  of  the  cathedral  has 
been  committed — been  purified  of  such 
worldly  vanities.  The  old  emblems  of 
love  and  chivalry  have  long  since  been 
hidden  by  a  thick  coating  of  w’hitew.a8h. 
In  the  Abbey  of  Haute  Combe,  the  burial- 
place  of  many  generations  of  the  princely 
House  of  Savoy,  lie  the  remains  of  Peter, 
Earl  of  Richmond,  and  Boniface,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  (the  two  uncles  of 
our  Henry  HI.’s  queen,  Eleanor,)  whose 
misdoings  in  England  so  excited  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  Matthew  Paris.  The  V erney , 
the  favorite  promenade  of  the  citizens  of 
Chambery,  Hulfered  no  little  from  the 
utiliz.ation8  of  the  French  during  their  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  province.  To  make  room 
for  some  ugly  barracks,  they  entirely 
destroyed  the  .ancient  Jardin  de  VArqxie- 
hiise,  the  scene  of  the  annual  trial  of  skill 
.at  shooting  the  popinjay.  The  liest  marks¬ 
man  h.aving  been  crowned  king,  was  priv¬ 
ileged  to  choose  a  partner  during  the  fes¬ 
tivities  from  a  “  rose”  of  half-a-dozen 
!  maidens,  selected  by  the  grave  burgher- 
council  of  the  citj* — from  the  ranks  of 
trade,  if  his  popinjay  majesty  chanced  to 
be  of  noble  degree ;  from  the  beauties  of 
the  aristocracy,  if  ho  were  of  untitled 
race.  When  the  Duke  Victor  Amadeus 
himself  carried  off  the  prize,  the  judges 
could  not  decide  from  which  class  the 
queen  was  to  lie  elected,  and  sought  to 
throw  the  onus  upon  the  Duke  by  choos¬ 
ing  two  “  roses,”  one  noble,  one  plebeian  ; 
but  Amadeus  avoided  oftending  either  of 
the  rival  parties  by  taking  the  hand  of 
the  pretty  daughter  of  a  lawyer,  who 
could  not  strictly  be  included  in  one  or 
I  the  other  section.  Chambery,  dull  as  it 
I  is,  besides  its  convents,  hospitals,  and 
j  modest  manufactories  of  silk  gauze,  lace, 
soap,  and  hats,  boasts  its  royal  college,  its 
!  academv  of  science,  its  society  of  agricul¬ 
ture  an()  commerce,  its  theater,  its  public 


library,  anJ  its  school  for  drawing.  Nor 
has  it  failed  to  produce  some  men  of  mark 
— the  Abbe  deSt.  Ileal,  Vaugelas,  Albania 
Heaumont,  Berengier,  Berger,  and  Joseph 
do  Maistre,  were  natives  of  Chambery, 
twenty  miles  south  of  which  is  Rousseau’s 
hermitage,  “Le  Channettes.” 

After  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Savoy  for  tw’o  centuries  was  alter¬ 
nately  governed  by  French  kings  and 
Burgundian  dukes,  until  it  became  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  German  empire.  Humbert 
of  the  White  Hands,  who,  by  his  ability 
and  couRige,  had  risen  from  obscurity  to 
be  Lieutenant  of  the  Marches,  under  Con¬ 
rad  the  Salic,  was  the  founder  of  the  for¬ 
tunate  House  of  Savoy.  During  the  .ab¬ 
sence  of  the  emperor,  the  Bishop  of  Savoy 
declared  himself  independent.  Humbert 
marched  against  him,  defeated  him,  and 
razed  his  city  to  the  ground.  For  this 
service  he  was  cre.ated  Sovereign  Count 
of  Savoy.  His  successors,  by  purch.ase,  j 
marriage,  intrigue,  and  force  of  arms,  , 
griidually  extended  their  authority,  till,  j 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  dominions  of  | 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy  extended  from  the  i 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  .and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  to  those  of  the  Sesia.  Spite  of  his 
avowed  neutr.ality,  Duke  Charles  HI.  saw 
Savoy  devastated  in  turn  by  French,  Swis.s, 
and  Imperialists,  during  the  wars  between 
Louis  XII.  .and  the  Holy  League,  Francis 
I.  and  Sforza,  and  Francis  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles.  To  punish  the  Prince  of 
Savoy  for  attending  the  coronation  of  the 
hotter,  the  French  monarch  advanced  into 
Piedmont ;  and  .at  the  death  of  Charles 
HI.,  in  1553,  Vercelli,  Nice,  Ao8t.a,  and 
Cuneo  were  the  only  places  unoccupied 
by  Francis.  Philibert,  the  successor  to 
the  ducal  crown,  possessed  gre:^t  mili¬ 
tary  talents,  and  after  defeating  the 
French  at  St.  Quentin  and  Gravelines, 
concluded  pt*;u5e,  married  their  king's 
daughter,  and  added  Oneglia  and  Tenda 
to  his  recovered  |>atrimony.  Louis  XIV. 
declared  war  against  Victor  Am.adeus  IL, 
and  liarassed  his  dominions  till  the  peace 
of  Ryswick.  In  the  w'ar  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  the  policy  of  the  Duke  was 
ever  changing,  and  his  armies  fighting 
alternately  on  either  side.  He  finally 
ranged  himself  ag:unst  France,  and  w’ith 
his  kinsman.  Prince  Eugene,  defeated  the 
French  before  Turin,  bringing  the  war  to 
a  conclusion,  and  gaining  for  liimself  the 
Valsesia,  Lomellina,  the  Isle  of  Sicily,  with 


'  the  title  of  king — subsequently  exchanged 
for  the  island  .and  crown  of  S.ardini:i. 

;  Charles  Emm.anuel,  the  second  king, 

I  espousing  the  cause  of  Maria  Theres.a,' 
:  Piedmont  .and  Savoy  were  inv.aded  again 
;  and  .again  by  the  armies  of  France  and 
j  Spain,  which  were,  however,  eventually 
I  driven  out ;  and  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
i  pelle  added  the  Upper  N^ovarese,  Vog- 
!  hera,  .and  Vigevano,  to  the  Sardinian 
monarchy.  Savoy  was  now  left  for  some 
'  years  unmolested,  but  fell  one  of  the  first 
i  victims  to  the  French  Revolution.  In 
I  1V92,  the  Directory  declared  war  against 
Sardinia;  the  rejuiblican  army  entered 
I  S.avoy  almost  unresisted,  took  jmssession 
1  of  the  capital,  and  overran  the  v.alleys  as 
far  as  Mont  Cenis.  A  Jacobin  club  was 
est.ablished  at  Chambery,  which  dispatched 
its  most  active  members  .as  missionaries 
“  armed  with  the  torch  of  reason  and  lib¬ 
erty,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the 
Savoyards  on  their  regeneration  and  pre¬ 
scriptive  rights.”  A  convention  w.a.s  next 
formed,  and  a  deputation  sent  to  Paris, 
offering  to  incor|>or.ate  S.avoy  with  the 
republic  one  and  indivisible.  Tlie  projio- 
sition  w.as  e.agerly  accepted  by  the  Xiition- 
'  .al  Assembly  as  being  the  fulfillment  of  the 
i  law  of  nature  by  which  Savoy  was  clearly 
intended  to  form  part  of  France!  It  ac¬ 
cordingly  was  transfonned  into  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mont  Blanc.  Four  years  .after¬ 
wards,  the  rapM  success  of  Bonajiarte 
compelled  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  formal  ces.sion  of  Savoy,  Nice, 
and  the  whole  of  Piedmont  from  the  Mont 
St.  Bernard  to  Roccabarbone,  near  Genoa. 
In  1814,  Savoy  was  the  scene  of  some 
desperate  b.attlea  between  the  French  and 
Austrians;  and  in  the  following  year  it 
was,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  once  more 
restored  to  its  old  masters. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
Savoyards  look  with  complacency  upon 
the  diplomatic  tactics  employed  to  unite 
their  province  bodily  with  the  French 
empire.  Physically  shut  out  from  Italy, 
j  the  barrier  between  Savoy  and  France  is 
more  imaginary  than  real ;  and  the  narrow 
Guier,  which  forms  the  actual  Imundary, 
is  spanned  by  the  Pont  Beauvoisin.  Each 
end  of  the  bridge  is  guarded  respectively 
by  a  Piedmontese  and  a  French  soldier — 
the  former  to  search  every  one  crossing 
the  Ktre.am,  that  French  goods  may  not 
be  introduced  into  Savoy  free  of  duty, 
and  the  latter  to  do  the  same  kind  office 
for  the  produce  of  the  province.  Half  the  ^ 
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lives  of  the  people  are  spent  in  attending 
to  the  irritating  formalities  of  the  customs, 
from  which  annoyance  annexation  of 
course  would  relieve  them.  The  F rench  j 
language,  too,  is  the  language  of  society  ; 
and  the  annual  visits  of  the  young  Savoy- ! 
ards  to  France  naturally  foster  a  kindly  j 


feeling  towards  their  powerful  neighbor. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  Savoyards  are  content  to 
transfer  their  allegiance,  even  at  the  cost 
of  exchanging  constitutional  freedom  for 
imperial  despotism. 


Prom  Chamberi’i  Joarnal. 


SNAKES  I  HAVE  MET. 


If  there  is  any  thing  in  the  world  of 
which  I  entertain  a  deep-rooted  hatred 
and  an  uncontrollable  dread,  that  object 
undoubtedly  is  a  snake,  and  next  to  a 
snake,  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  lizard, 
scorpion,  toad,  or  other  reptile ;  never 
theless,  it  seems  to  have  been  decreed 
that  from  my  earliest  infancy  upwards,  I 
should  bo  doomed  to  be  exposed  to  per- 
]>etnal  encounters  and  adventures  with 
tliese  loathsome  creepers  upon  the  earth. 
The  first  clear,  tangible  object  that  fixed 
itself  upon  my  memory — I  could  have 
been  very  little  more  than  two  years  old 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence — was  a  hi¬ 
deous  cobra  coiling  itself  under  the  pillow 
of  my  Indian  nurse,  who  slept  on  a  mat 
on  the  floor ;  and  the  first  word  I  could 
distinctly  articulate  was,  “  Pantboo,"  (ta- 
mul-snake,)  with  which  cry,  and  pointing 
with  my  finger,  I  drew  attention  to  the 
unwelcome  intruder,  and  forthwith  got 
him  dispatched.  Then  a  long  blank  inter¬ 
venes,  reaching  over  nearly  three  years; 
after  which,  my  adventures  may  be  termed 
legion.  The  next  incident  relating  to  rep¬ 
tiles  which  I  can  recall  to  mind  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  my  brother  Bill — who  was  older 
than  myself — and  a  small  white  scorpion. 
Bill  had  been  trying  to  unlock  a  large 
padlock  on  the  fowl  house;  and  being  un¬ 
successful,  poked  his  little  finger  into  the 
keyhole,  and  immediately,  to  my  immense 
astonishment  and  amusement,  {>crformed 
a  most  extraordinary  dance  round  the 
yard,  accompanying  the  same  by  the  most 
hideous  howls,  contortions,  and  grimaces. 
Bat  I  had  no  idea  at  the  moment,  of 
course,  that  he  had  been  stung  by  a  veno¬ 
mous  reptile. 


One  very  heavy  monsoon  at  Madras, 
when  the  rain  had  swollen  the  river  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  flooded  the  coun¬ 
try  for  miles  around,  I  w’as  standing  in 
the  billiard  room  surveying  the  dreary  as¬ 
pect  out  of  the  windows,  when  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  mori¬ 
bund  groans  of  a  frog,  and  turning  round, 
I  saw  a  huge  snake  under  the  billbrd-table 
in  the  very  act  of  engorging  it.  Sliding 
in  at  the  opposite  door  was  Mrs.  Cobra 
and  her  young  family,  driving  before  them 
some  wretched  little  frogs,  which  were 
vainly  endeavoring  to  escape  from  their 
relentless  pursuers.  One  bound  on  to  the 
billiard-table,  and  another  off  it,  and  into 
the  veranda,  cleared  me  of  my  di3.agreea- 
ble  neighbors ;  but,  before  nightfall  that 
day,  twenty  seven  snakes  of  all  descrip- 
tion.s  and  sizes  were  killed  in  that  billiard- 
room  by  the  servants.  The  waters  rose 
so  high  that  every  house  in  Madras  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  jKjrfect  visitation  of  reptiles, 
and  not  only  reptiles,  but  jackals  and 
birds,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  homes  of 
men,  with  bandicoots,  rats,  scorpions — in 
short,  sufficient  reptile  material  to  fit  a 
very  decent  museum  of  natural  history. 

I  was  sitting  in  a  traveler’s  bungalow 
once  at  a  place  called  Ootagherry,  be¬ 
tween  Madras  and  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
my  friend  was  sitting  near  the  door,  so  as 
to  catch  as  much  daylight  as  possible, 
reading  some  work  from  the  little  library 
with  which  government  and  voluntary 
contributions  fumish  those  bungalows. 
Suddenly,  I  perceived  that  a  large  snake 
had  coiled  itself  round  the  ba^  of  his 
chair,  and  was  poking  its  he.ad  betw'ecn 
his  arm  and  his  body,  as  though  seeking 
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for  some  other  hold.  For  a  moment,  I 
(vas  paralysed,  and  the  next  the  snake 
had  shifted  its  search,  and  was  rapidly 
coiling  round  the  young  officer’s  neck. 
At  the  same  instant,  a  servant  made  his 
appearance  opposite  the  door,  and  got  so 
frightened,  that  he  fell  to  the  ground  in  a 
fainting-fit.  My  friend  was  luckily  a  man 
of  immense  nerve  and  great  presence  of 
mind ;  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  his  only 
chance  was  to  remain  as  still  as  a  statue  ; 
the  slightest  move  would  have  alarmed 
the  snake,  and  then  nothing  could  have 
saved  him.  I,  on  my  part,  sat  motionless, 
with  my  heart  frozen  through  and  through. 
In  a  very  few  seconds,  fortunately,  the 
servant  and  palkee-be-arers  returned  from 
the  tope^  where  they  had  been  having 
their  curry  and  rice,  and  the  noise  of  their 
approach  alarmed  the  snake  (then  coiled 

round  and  round  the  body  of  S - )  so 

much,  that  it  unwrapped  itself  rapidly, 
and  slid  as  rapidly  away  to  its  hole. 

S - fiunted  instantly  he  found  himself 

fuife  ;  and  my  anxiety  had  been  so  intense, 
that  I  felt  ill  for  many  days  afterwards. 
On  relating  this  adventure  to  Major 

W - ,  whom  we  met  at  the  very  next 

station,  he  told  us  one  of  his  own  serpent 
experiences. 

“  I  commanded,”  said  the  Major,  “  the 
detachment  of  fiwt-artillery  stationed  in 
the  fort  at  M.asulipatam — a  horrid  place, 
as  you  know,  gentlemen,  for  any  Christian 

to  l:e  (quartered.  Mrs.  W - was  just 

recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  and,  for 
the  first  time  for  many  a  day,  was  able  to 
join  me  at  the  tiffin-table.  Most  fortu¬ 
nately,  I  was  on  a  garrison  court-martial 
that  day,  and  had  my  sword  hanging  by  its 
belt  to  the  chair-back.  Our  bungalow  was 
a  tiled  one,  with  no  intervening  platform 
or  other  roof;  and  suddenly  there  dropped 
upon  the  table  between  us  an  immense 
cobra,  who  had  been  most  likely  hunting 
for  squirrels’  nests  amongst  the  conical 
tiles.  Raising  its  hooded  head,  and  hiss¬ 
ing  horribly,  the  reptile  threatened  alter¬ 
nately  to  d.art  at  one  or  the  other  of  us, 
its  venomed  fangs  protruding  a  full  inch. 

As  for  Mrs.  W - ,  she  had  fallen  back 

in  her  chair  perfectly  unconscious;  and 
never  for  a  second  removing  my  eye  from 
the  snake’s,  I  gradually  unsheathed  my 
sword,  and  suddenly  l^unding  aside  at 
the  same  instant,  severed  its  head  from 
its  body.  It  was  a  hairbreadth  escape,  I 
can  assure  you,  for  both  of  us.” 

Some  time  afterwards,  1  was  residing 
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at  Chittoor,  in  North- Arcot,  and  there 
was  a  little  detached  store-house  or  go- 
dovotiy  as  they  are  called,  where  I’ kept 
my  supply  of  beer  and  other  Euro})eun 
luxuries.  I  always  kept  the  key  of  this 
place  myself,  and  one  morning,  as  was  my 
wont,  went  in  to  get  out  some  articles  for 
the  day.  The  door  was  the  only  place  of 
ingress  or  egress,  and  the  godown,  which 
was  thatched  with  palin-leavcs,  could  not 
boast  of  a  single  window,  darkness  being 
a  requisite  in  those  hot  countries  for  that 
kind  of  store-house.  What  I  re<][uired 
took  me  to  the  very  further  extremity  of 
the  room  from  the  door,  and  I  was  just 
stooping  down  to  select  what  I  wanted, 
when  I  heard  a  tremendous  fiop  behiml 
me,  and  then  a  scuffle.  Turning  round,  I 
saw  a  cobra  and  a  rat  having  a  regular 
pitched  battle.  The  cobra  had  been  after 
the  rat’s  young  ones,  and  the  infuriated 
mother  was  thirsting  for  revenge.  Though 
much  .alarmed  for  my  own  safety — for  I 
had  no  means  of  escape  without  passing 
the  cobra — I  soon  became  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  combat.  At  first,  the  rat 
fought  with  the  greatest  caution,  hopping 
from  side  to  side  with  remarkable  agility, 
and  avoiding  the  poisoned  fangs  of  the 
cobra ;  at  last,  however,  the  snake — which 
in  the  interval  had  received  many  severe 
bites — stung  his  adversary,  and  then  the 
rat,  apparently  aware  that  its  case  was 
now  hopeless,  grew  reckless,  and  closed  in 
with  its  opponent.  In  less  than  two  min¬ 
utes,  it  succeeded  in  killing  the  snake,  and 
then  crawling  aside  upon  some  straw,  the 
victor  died,  apparently  in  the  greatest 
agonies. 

I  had  another  illustration  of  the  enmity 
existing  between  rats  and  snakes,  many 

Jrears  afterwards,  in  Syria.  I  had  sat  up 
ate  reading  a  file  of  the  Times  new.sp.a- 
per ;  the  servants  had  all  been  in  bed  for 
hours,  and  when  I  withdrew  to  my  own, 
it  wanted  only  a  few  hours  to  daylight. 
As  I  closed  my  bedroom  door,  I  was 
startled  by  a  tussling  under  the  chest  of 
drawers  close  by,  and  the  next  instant  a 
rat  darted  out,  followed  by  a  huge  black 
snake,  and  these  two  set  to  work  fighting 
right  against  the  door.  In  my  alarm,  I 
upset  the  chair  on  which  I  had  placed  tlie 
candle,  and  found  myself  at  once  in  utter 
darkness,  locked  in  with  a  snake  and  a  fe¬ 
rocious  rat.  To  jump  upon  my  bed  was 
the  work  of  an  instant,  and  loudly  did  I 
bellow  for  assi.stance  out  of  the  window. 
I  might  as  well  have  called  to  the  winds 
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to  aid  me.  I  had  neither  match  nor 
weapon  of  defense  save  a  bolster,  and  the 
room  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  dis- 
tint^uish  my  own  hand  though  hold  close 
before  my  nose.  When  the  scuffle  ceased, 
I  expected  every  inst.ant  to  feel  the  horrid 
c!aminy  snake  twisting  itself  round  my 
legs,  and  in  that  unenviable  anticip.ation  I 
remained  three  long  hours,  till  broad  day¬ 
light  relieved  me  of  my  fears,  and  I  found 
both  combatants  dead  before  the  door. 

I  have  never,  in  all  my  experience, 
found  snakes  to  be  the  aggressors,  unless 
you  get  them  into  a  cul  de  sac,  or  during 
their  period  of  breeding.  Then  the  cobra 
is  indeed  terrible,  and  I  was  chased  by 
one  at  Tellicherry  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
escaping  the  brute  only  by  doubling 
quickly  round  until  I  stumbled  over  a 
stout  bamboo,  armed  with  which  weapon 
I  soon  disp.atched  it.  At  the  best  of 
limes,  it  is  nervous  work  coming  to  close 
quarters  with  the  cobra :  one  false  aim, 
and  you  are  a  dead  man.  People  h.ave  a 
notion  that  the  green  snake  of  India — 
which  is  certainly  a  pretty  specimen,  if 
any  thing  in  the  sh.ape  of  a  snake  can  be 
pretty — is  h.arrale88 ;  I  can  prove  to  the 
contrary.  One  day  I  saw  a  beautiful 
mango  bird  dangling  from  a  bough  of  a 
bamboo-bush  ;  the  glare  was  intense,  and 
I  wore  blue  spectacles,  for  which  reason, 
perhaps,  I  could  not  well  distinguish  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  and  supposing 
it  to  have  been  trapped  by  some  wile,  I 
seized  the  bird  as  a  great  prize,  for  I  was 
making  a  collection  to  bring  home  with 
me.  In  a  second  afterwards  the  glass  of 
my  right-eye  spectacle  was  shattered  to 
pieces,  and  I  hardly  recovered  from  my 
amazement,  when  the  snake,  disappointed 
of  his  aim,  wriggled  off  into  the  thickest 
of  the  bush.  The  glasses  saved  my  eye 
and  my  life,  for  the  poor  mango-bird  was 
riddled  through  and  through  the  head, 
from  one  eye  to  the  other,  and  every  atom 
of  brain  had  been  abstracted.  They  are 
dainty  gentlemen,  some  of  these  snakes, 
and  1  was  well  acquainted  with  one  that 


preferred  turkeys’  eggs  for  his  breakfast 
to  any  other.  I  used  to  watch  my  turkeys 
as  they  strayed  about  the  grounds,  and 
mark  their  nests,  leaving  them  undis¬ 
turbed  until  they  began  to  sit.  One  hen 
had  fixed  upon  a  myrtle  -  bush,  round 
which  she  used  to  flutter  and  scream 
every  day,  poking  her  stupid-looking  head 
out  in  so  strange  a  fashion,  that  I  was 
once  induced  to  watch  her.  No  sooner 
bad  she  deposited  her  egg,  than  a  cobra 
made  his  appearance,  and  with  the  great¬ 
est  dexterity  sucked  the  egg.  With 
greater  wisdom  than  the  fabled  destroyer 
of  the  goose  and  the  golden  eggs,  the 
cobra  spared  the  turkey  to  supply  his 
dainty  breakfast. 

But  if  the  reader  wishes  to  study  the 
natural  history  of  reptiles  to  perfection,  I 
recommend  him  to  live  a  month  or  two 
at  Bang-kok,  in  Si.am.  He  will  have  the 
satisfaction,  when  ho  wakes  of  a  morning, 
to  see  a  snake  peeping  out  of  a  hole  in 
each  comer  of  the  room,  and  two  or  three 
little  ones  amusing  themselves  at  hide- 
and-seek  on  the  floor.  If  he  looks  up  at 
the  ceiling,  he  will  perceive  a  specimen  of 
the  lizard  tribe,  called  the  Toqaaxf — from 
its  peculiar  cry — a  lizard  that  looks  .as  if 
it  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  which 
has  the  astonishing  faculty  of  throwing 
itself  ten  yards  across  from  one  upright 
waU  to  another.  If  he  carry  his  inclina¬ 
tion  for  study  still  fnrther,  he  can  investi¬ 
gate  the  mysteries  of  a  Siamese  stew,  and 
find  alligator  the  chief  ingredient.  He 
will  find  ample  opportunity  of  collecting 
out  of  his  8ou|)-plato,  tea-cop,  wine-glass, 
or  the  hair  of  nis  head,  or  from  off  the 
back  of  his  hand,  specimens  of  the  mos¬ 
quito-fly,  ant,  green-bug,  grasshopper-bug, 
vulgus,  earwig,  flea,  in  all  the  diveriified 
branches  of  each  genus.  Nor  when  the 
fatigues  of  day  are  over,  and  he  dons  his 
slippers  for  ease  and  comfort,  need  he  be 
surprised  to  find  a  scorpion  in  one,  and  a 
centipede  in  the  other,  while  a  colony  of 
white  ants  are  investigating  the  merits  of 
literature  in  his  book-case. 
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THE  S  T  E  A  M  S  H 

Wk  hope  to  perform  an  acceptable  and 
useful  service  to  many  of  our  readers  in 
this  great  commercial  community,  far  and 
near,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  call¬ 
ing  brief  attention  to  the  magnitude, 
merits,  and  magnificence  of  this  colossal 
steamship.  She  is  no  stranger  in  Xew- 
York  waters.  Some  two  or  three  titnes 
she  has  touched  foreign  shores.  But  true 
merit  is  modest,  and  she  is  not  half  well 
enough  known  to  the  traveling  community 
who,  for  business  or  plea.sure,  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  cross  the  ocean. 

This  noble  ship,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Joseph  Comstock,  as  veteran  and 
iiccomplished  a  seaman  as  ever  trod  the 
deck  of  an  ocean-steamer,  has  recently 
l)egun  a  new  series  of  trips,  to  Southamp¬ 
ton  and  Havre.  She  returned  a  few  days 
since,  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  nine  days 
and  a  few  hours,  and  left  again  June 
second,  with  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  cabin-passengers,  a  larger  number  of 
cabin-passengers  than  ever  crossed  before 
in  one  ship.  There  is  a  luxury  in  such  a 
ship — a  feeling  of  confidence  and  of  safety 
in  riding  over  ocean  wastes  and  waves  — 
looking  out  from  its  comfortable  and  gor¬ 
geous  saloons  upon  the  grand  and  glorious 
scenery  of  its  tumbling  and  trackless 
waters.  Many  persons  of  timid  natures, 
especially  ladies,  would  be  glad  and  grati- 
fi(Al  to  cross  the  ocean  and  visit  the  cities 
:ind  historic  scenes  of  the  Old  World. 
They  ought  to  go.  Health  often  requires 
it.  It  is  a  valuable  part  of  practical  edu¬ 
cation.  It  forms  interesting  and  pleasur¬ 
able  reminiscences  for  all  future  lifetime 
and  food  for  fireside  reflection  arid  the 
luxury  of  enriched  conversation  for  many 
a  social  circle.  Hut  the  hesitation  and 
fear  of  looking  Old  Ocean  in  the  face,  and 
going  near  enongh  to  put  the  h.and  upon 
his  white  flowing  mane  and  feel  the  he.av- 
ing  and  swelling  of  his  great  bosom,  deter 
them,  and  deprive  them  of  the  rich  and 
instructive  enjoyment  of  foreign  travel. 
There  is  no  land-route  and  no  railroads  to 
the  scenes  and  cities  of  the  Old  World. 
.\nd  if  there  were  a  dozen  railroad  to 
England  and  the  Continent,  the  actual 
ilanger  would  be  much  greater  than  in 
the  pleasant  and  comfortable  saloons  of 
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the  powerful  and  colossal  Adriatic.  We 
say  this  and  more  for  whom  it  may  con¬ 
cern,  and  if  we  can  say  aught  to  inspire 
confidence  in  any  mind  to  achieve  an  ob¬ 
ject  so  desirable  for  health,  pleasure  or 
instruction,  we  shall  be  glad.  Wo  spe.ak 
from  knowledge  and  experience.  We 
have  repeatedly  erossed  the  ocean  with 
Captain  Comstock,  in  the  Baltic  and  in 
other  ships.  In  naval  skill,  in  seaman¬ 
ship,  in  watchful  care  and  prudence  in 
in  the  command  of  a  steamship,  in  the 
courteous  and  gentlemanly  treatment  of 
his  passengers,  and  in  attention  to  their 
wants  and  comforts,  we  know  of  no  supe¬ 
rior.  A  leading  New- York  journal  well 
siiid,  awhile  since,  that  the  feeling  of  )>ub- 
lic  confidence  in  the  prudence  and  skill  of 
Captain  Comstock  wjis  such,  that  it  was 
deemed  safe  to  go  to  sea  in  any  craft 
which  he  commanded.  Nor  is  this  unde¬ 
served.  It  is  a  valuable  element  of  cha¬ 
racter  which  Captain  Comstock  has  well 
earned,  amid  the  bufletings  of  a  thousand 
storms  on  different  oceans,  when  the  roar¬ 
ing  winds  and  angry  waves  seemed  to 
combine  their  rage  ami  fury,  as  if  intent 
on  swallowing  him  up,  ships  and  all.  W e 
believe  he  has  never  been  wrecked,  or 
encountered  an  ocean  disaster.  We  have 
known  him  more  than  thirty  years. 
And  this  is  the  man — this  the  veteran  ami 
accomplished  cotnniandcr  of  the  Adriatic, 
the  most  beautiful  in  model,  in  trim,  in 
fittings,  and  in  all  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  steamship  ever  built  or  careered  over 
the  waves  of  ocean.  We  watched  it  from 
feelings  of  {Mirsonal  interest  and  curiosity 
from  the  laying  of  its  immense  keel  to 
its  launching  under  the  much-lamented 
Steers,  its  accomplished  architect. 

We  pen  and  otter  this  little  tribute  to 
Captain  Comstock,  well  earned  and  richly 
deserved,  and  to  the  noble  ship  which  he 
now  commands,  that  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  have  occ-asion  to  cross  the  ocean, 
for  bu.siness  or  pleasure,  may  possess  the 
materials  for  judging,  if  they  do  not  al- 
re.ady  know,  in  what  ship  and  under 
whose  care  they  may  venture  to  go  out 
on  the  ocean,  amid  its  po.ssible  winds  and 
waves.  And  in  doing  this  we  only  wish 
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to  perform  an  acceptable  .and  useful  | 
service  to  some  person  or  persons,  and  ' 
wc  hope  to  many. 

We  add  a  more  definite  .and  particular  ! 
description  of  this  beautiful  and  colossal , 
steamsliip,  which  has  no  equal  in  perfec-  j 
tion  and  sailin"  qualities  on  any  ocean,  j 
and  which  is  the  proudest  specimen  of 
naval  architecture  which  our  country  can  | 
bo.ost.  The  Great  Eastern,  now  soon  ex-  j 
pected  to  exhibit  ber  colossal  projiortions 
in  the  waters  of  New-York  Hay  and  har- 1 
bor,  is  of  larpfcr  tonnage,  it  is  true,  but  her 
vast  bulk  detracts,  we  think,  from  the 
beauty  of  her  model  and  her  practical 
utility,  w'hen  compared  with  the  graceful 
.and  nimble  Adriatic. 

We  quote  some  statements  from  the 
Times. 

“  Of  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
Adriatic  is  tlic  most  comfortable  p.assen- 
ger-sbip  now  in  service.  No  other  vessel 
will  so  gre.atly  tempt  the  Transatlantic 
traveler,  and  wh.atever  her  economy  may 
be,  that  great  element  of  success,  large 
receipts,  m.ay  be  most  confidently  ex¬ 
pected.  Of  her  features  of  comfort,  the 
first  in  order  is  safety.  This  has  been 
provided  for  .as  far  as  the  experience  of 
her  commander  and  the  ample  expendi¬ 
tures  of  her  owners  have  rendered  it  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  vessel  of  combustible  material. 
And  this  is  much  more  than  can  be  said 
of  some  ships  in  which  we  trust  our  lives. 
More  than  the  usual  complement  of  fire- 
pumps  and  appurtenances  have  been  pro- 
vi<led,  the  boats  arc  numerous  and  sound, 
and  there  are  life-preservers  in  abundance. 
'I'he  excellent  lite-preserving  pillows  of 
Mr.  William  Sewell,  C.  E.,  are  furnished 
in  every  berth.  The  pillow  is  in  two 
parts,  or  rather  two  pillows,  so  connected 
as  to  be  easily  slip|>cd  on  under  the  arms, 
and  firmly  secured.  The  apparatus  will 
sustain  forty  pounds.  Ten  pounds  will 
sustain  a  body  ordinarily.  The  pillows 
are  filled  with  fe.athcra  or  stuffing  material 
which  preserve  their  bulk,  hence  they  do 
not  require  to  be  blown  up,  but  are  ready 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  Adriatic  also 
h.as  water-tight  compartments.  The  ves¬ 
sel  has  a  dining-saloon  on  deck,  with  win¬ 
dow’s  opening  out  to  the  fresh  air — it  is 
always  w’holesome  and  light,  and  is  not 
only  elegantly  decorated,  but  most  com- 
foi-tably  and  liberally  upholstered  and  ajv 
j)ointed.  Those  who  have  m.ade  voyages 
will  readily  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
the  arrangement  over  that  of  the  Vander¬ 


bilt,  for  instance,  whose  dining  department 
is  in  the  cellar,  and  w’here  odors  not  of 
Araby  are  wont  to  mingle  with  the  aroma 
of  not  over-choice  wines  in  rough  weather. 
The  ventilation  of  the  ship  is  more  com- 
jdete  than  that  of  any  vessel  we  have  ol>- 
served.  In  rough  weather  the  smooth- 
weather-ventilators  of  ships  are  generally 
covered  up;  the  Adriatic’s  are  always 
open,  and  so  arranged  as  to  create  a  strong 
current  of  air,  admit  light,  and  exclude 
water,  at  all  times.  The  comfort  of  this 
feature  need  be  but  mentioned.  The  ship 
is  w’armed  by  steam  in  the  usual  way,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  more  thorough.  The 
smoking-room  —  not  an  unimportant  part 
of  the  ship,  as  far  as  the  bulk  of  passen¬ 
gers  are  concerned — is  a  large,  w’ell-uphol- 
stered,  well-lighted,  well-warmed,  and 
really  a  seductive  saloon,  rather  th.an  a 
sort  of  cheerless  cave,  exc.avated  in  any 
out-ofthe-way  pl.acc,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  c.ase.  The  entire  .arrangement,  finish 
and  complete  furnishing  of  the  saloons 
and  st.ate-rooms  appe.ars  to  promise  as 
much  comfort  as  c:m  be  expected  on  shi|>- 
board. 

“To  say  th.at  the  Adri.atic  is  command¬ 
ed  by  ‘  Capt.  Jo.  Comstock  ’  is  to  insert 
the  key-stone  in  this  quite  substantial  arch 
of  good  hope.  I*eople  are  accustomed  to 
feel  pretty  safe,  in  any  kind  of  a  ship, 
under  his  command. 

“  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  Adri.atic  .os 
far  as  passengers  are  immediately  cem- 
cerned.  Her  prospects  as  an  engineering 
and  thereby  a  commercial  success,  may  be 
iK'tter  understood  by  reference  to  lier  en¬ 
gineering  description  and  history,  w'hich 
we  briefly  append. 

“The  engines  were  m.ade  at  the  Novel¬ 
ty  Iron  Works,  and  were  fitted  with 
tapering  valves,  like  the  plugs  of  gas- 
cocks,  but  some  four  feet  in  diameter,  atnl 
hollow’.  The  valve  was  slightly  with- 
«ir.awn  to  loosen  it  from  its  seat,  and  then 
revolved  sufficiently  to  give  the  requisite 
opening ;  it  w.as  then  returned  to  its  first 
position,  and  again  moved  endwise,  or 
pushed  gently  back  into  its  seat.  Al¬ 
though  w’orking  well  on  a  small  scale,  the 
valves  were  an  entire  failure  in  this  case 
—  unequal  springing  and  exp.ansion,  and 
perhaps  other  causes,  made  them  stick  in 
their  seats.  Heavier  valve-motion  was 
used,  but  to  no  avail,  and  the  w'holo 
scheme  w’as  ab.andoned,  .and  the  ordinary 
double  puppet-v.alves  were,  not  w’ithout 
difficulty,  applied. 
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The  ship  was  to  have  had  the  surface  '  so.  Therefore  the  valve  motion  is  likely 
or  fresh- water  condenser  of  Mr.  Sewell,  j  to  be  regular.  The  valve  is  caught  by  a 
but  Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Novelty  Works,  at-  daah-j)ot,  in  the  usual  manner.  The  valve 


tempted  to  construct  this  im|>ortant  lea- 
ture  on  his  own  plans  .also.  And  it  failed  I 
like  the  valves.  The  ship  was  long  de-  j 
tained  during  the  processes  of  breaking 
down  and  doctoring  these  parts,  and  some  I 
$50,000  to  $70,000  were  exjrended  on 
them.  At  length  the  ComjMiiiy  took  the 
ship  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Novelty 
Works,  and  gave  her  into  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Collins,  who  employed  Messrs.  Dick¬ 
erson  «k  Sickles  to  attach  their  valve  ar¬ 
rangement  or  cut-off  to  the  same  puppet- 
valves,  the  plug-valves,  as  liefore  men¬ 
tioned,  ha\'ingbeen  permanently  removed. 
This  cut-off  entirely  failed,  and  was  re¬ 
moved.  At  the  same  time  the  patent 
Biirfiice  condenser  of  J.  P.  Pierson  was 
substituted  for  Mr.  Allen’s,  and  large  air- 
pumps,  and  the  necessary  fixtures  and 
movables  introduced.  This  condenser, 
with  some  little  new  adjustment,  remains 
in  the  ship.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Collins,  other  parties  from  the  Novelty 
Works  put  in  a  third  cut-off,  and  with  this 
the  vessel  made  one  voyage  to  Liverpool, 
in  the  winter  of  1857.  But  this  cut-off, 
although  not  giving  excessive  trouble,  was 
obviously  ill-i^apted  and  imperfect,  as  it 
ha.8  been  since  removed. 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  Adriatic,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  winter,  by  the  present  Com 
pany,  the  vessel  never  having  run  w’hile 
m  the  hands  of  the  Pacific  Company,  the 
valve-gear  has  again  been  remodeled  and 
simplified,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
II.  B.  lien  wick,  Miers  Coryell  and  W.  C. 
Everett.  The  same  puppet-valves  are  used ; 
the-lifting  rods  (one  to  each  valve  for  rais¬ 
ing  the  valves)  are  raised  by  a  toe  on  the 
rock-shaft  in  the  usual  manner  of  Ameri¬ 
can  steamboats,  and  is  caught  by  a  sliding 
piece,  withdrawn  by  canes,  simply  ar¬ 
ranged,  but  not  readily  described  without 
a  drawing.  The  canes  are  worked  from 
the  opposite  cylinder^  and  herein  lies  the 
isovclty  and  simplicity  of  the  motion.  As 
experts  will  understand,  the  motion  fur- 
ni^ed  by  a  cylinder  at  right  angles  with 
another,  may  be  such  that  the  cut-off  may 
occur  early  in  the  stroke,  or  be  cou tinned 
to  three-quarters  stroke,  as  is  the  case  in 
this  engine.  Another  new,  and  probably 
important  feature,  is,  that  the  c.ane  worked 
by  the  opposite  cylinder  also  presses  the 
valve  to  its  seat  by  a  poritive  motion,  in 
case  the  weight  or  spring  should  fiiil  to  do 


motion  IS  cert.ainly  a  good  one,  as  to  econ¬ 
omy,  if  it  works  without  breaking  down, 
and  at  present  its  stability  seems  alto¬ 
gether  probable.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
opposite — cylinder — motion  might  have 
been  obtained  from  eccentrics ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  .an  eccentric 
motion  on  oscillating  cylinders  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  applied  in  any  case.  In  this  case  there 
was  no  room  for  it.  If  one  engine  breaks 
down,  varying  the  cut-off  will  of  course 
be  prevented.  Fixtures  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  so  that,  if  the  conden-sers  give  out, 
the  exhaust  steam  can  be  conveyed  from 
the  hot  well  to  the  ventilators  of  the 
‘  .stoke-holes,’  and  escape  into  the  air 
above  deck.  Stopping  and  reversing  the 
engines  Is  done  by  a  double  link  motion, 
which  is  positive,  unlike  the  unhooking 
arrangements  of  ordinary  steambo.ats.  The 
link  is  movetl  by  a  steam  piston,  of  24 
inches  diameter,  the  motion  of  which  is 
regulated  by  another  piston  in  a  water 
cylinder,  in  which  the  water  passes  from 
one  end  to  the  other  through  a  cock, 
which  regulates  its  velocity,  and,  thereby, 
the  velocity  of  the  steam  pi.ston.  Thus 
the  engines  are  readily  handled. 

“  On  the  trip  of  the  vessel  to  England, 
the  main  journals  became  badly  cut.  N cw 
and  longer  journal  boxes  (‘  brasses’)  have 
been  put  in,  to  give  more  bearing.  There 
m.ay  still  be  cutting  of  the  bearings,  and 
consequent  detention.  Other  alterations 
have  been  made  to  facilitate  working  the 
engines.  All  this  work  was  done  at  the 
Noveltv  Iron  Works,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  ^iverett. 

“  On  the  21  St  of  February  the  Adriatic 
was  taken  to  sea,  and  during  three  days 
of  very  heavy  weather  her  engines  were 
tested  in  every  possible  way,  and  the  alter¬ 
ations  proved  to  be  highly  succes-sful. 

“Ilerhighest  rate  of  speed  was  16^  knots, 
making  17  revolutions  per  minute;  at  C 
revolutions  she  makes  6  knots;  at  10 
revolutions,  11  knots;  at  14  revolutions, 

!  14A  knots. 

in  every  position  during  the  gale  she 
was  dry  and  comfortable,  and  all  her  vast 
machinery  worked  perfectly. 

“  The  Adriatic  w’as  modeled  and  built  by 
the  late  George  Steers,  who  also  built 
the  United  States  frigate  Niagara  and 
yacht  America. 

^At  the  time  of  her  launch,  she  entered 
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her  element  with  so  much  momentum — 10 
or  12  knots  an  hour — as  to  snap  one  cable, 
drag  another  anchor,  reach  the  Williams- 
biirgh  side,  and  consitlerably  rip  up  the 
ducks  there.  But  the  vc.ssel  was  but 
slightly  injured,  and  the  haunch  was  con¬ 
sidered  very  successful.  The  leading  di- 
lueasiuDS  of  the  vessel  arc  as  follows  : 


Draft  of  water  at  load  lin  .  20  feet 

Drift  of  water  light .  17J  feet. 

Diiplaoement .  8283  tons. 

Weight  of  engin<a, . g26.fKK)  lb*. 

Weight  of  boilers  without  water,. . .  830,232  IIml 

Weight  of  boilers  with  water, . 1,075,200  Iba. 

Masts  and  rig, .  Brig. 

Weight  of  hull, .  2041  tuns. 

Weight  of  engines,  boilers,  water, 

coal,  spars,  etc .  2400  tons. 


Length  over  all, .  351  ft.  8  in. 

Midship  breadth,  extreme, .  60  feet. 

Depth  of  hold, .  25  feet. 

Length  of  engine  and  boiler  space 

and  side  bunkers .  130  feet. 

TWO  OSOILLATIHO  K.<(aiaES. 

Diameter  of  cylinder, .  10  Hn. 

I.ength  of  stroke .  12  feet 

8t«am  pressure  in  boilers .  26  pounds. 

Maximum  number  of  revolutions,..  16. 

Draft  of  water  at  above  pressure 

and  revolutions .  18  ft.  6  in. 

Area  of  immersed  midship  section 

at  load  draft .  880  feet. 

Diameter  of  paddle-wheels .  40  feet. 

Ix;iigth  of  floats, .  12  feet 

I  >i*pth  of  floats, .  3  feet. 

Number  of  floats .  ....  32. 

Diameter  of  piston-rods, .  14  in. 

Diameter  of  shafts, .  26  ft.  5  in. 

Diameter  of  air-pump .  42  in. 

Stroke  ditto .  6  feet 

Surface  of  condenser .  24,000  sq.  ft 

Diameter  of  condenser  tubes .  f  in. 

VKSTICAL  TUBULAR  BOILKRS. 

N  umber, .  8. 

lA'iigth .  20  ft.  1^  in. 

Breadth .  11  ft.  3  in. 

llight  (not  including  stoam-chim- 

neys.) .  14  feet. 

No.  of  furnaces .  48. 

No.  of  tube^ .  13,064. 

Diameter  of  tubes,  (outside,) .  2  in. 

Diameter  of  smoke-pipes,  (two,). ...  7  feet 

llight  of  smoke-pipes, .  40  feet 

Heating  surfisco, . 30,768  sq.  ft. 

Capacity  of  bunkers, .  1200  tons. 


“Average  displacement  per  inch  from 
launching-draft  to  light-load  line,  (17  feet 
1^  inches,)  26.43  tons.  Average  displace¬ 
ment  per  inch  from  light-load  line  to  load 
line,  (20  feet,)  28.75  ton.s.  Average  dis¬ 
placement  per  inch  from  load  line  to  21 
feet  6  inches,  31.5  tons. 

“  The  Adriatic  will  carry  36  firemen,  30 
coal-trimmers,  6  water-tenders,  2  store¬ 
keepers,  1  chief  and  6  assistant-engineerH 
— 81  in  engineers’  department.  On  deck, 
25  to  30.  Steward-s,  about  60 — total  of 
166  to  175  peisons.  Her  passenger  cajia- 
cily  is  300  first-cabin  passengers ;  the 
number  in  the  second  cabin  is  not  yet  de¬ 
termined.  She  has  capacity  for  800  tons 
measurement  of  freight.” 

This  magnificent  steam.ship  with  its  im¬ 
mense  tonnage  and  all  its  vast  burden 
of  equipments,  moved  out  from  her  dock 
at  the  foot  of  Canal  street,  at  two  o’clock, 
J  line  2d,  promptly,  beautifully,  grace¬ 
fully,  like  a  thing  of  life,  at  the  signal  of 
the  waving  hand  of  Capt.  Comstock, 
obedient  to  his  will  as  a  child  to  its  father’s 
command,  though  mighty  as  a  Leviathan 
of  the  primitive  ocean.  With  such  a 
character  and  accommodations,  and  in 
charge  of  such  a  commander,  her  beautiful 
and  comfortable  cabins  and  saloons  can 
hardly  fail  to  bo  densely  peopled  on  every 
voyage. 


At  a  sale  of  works  of  art  recently,  in  Paris,  a 
mijolica  plate  of  Gubbio,  1519,  was  sold  for  200Of; 
two  small  candelabra  with  Bgures  by  Clodion,  2»<X>f ; 
a  small  bust  in  silver  of  Jean  de  Valette,  3600f.; 
tliree  pieces  of  porcelain,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Modici  family,  (a  flask  with  stopper.)  1460f.;  a  plate, 
11<)5f.;  and  a'amall  cup,  260f.;  a  wardrobe  in  vio¬ 
let  wo^  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  1800f ;  and  a 
amall  Floreniine  cabinet,  handsomely  iulaid  with 
preciouB  stone*,  2460C 

A  coLLRcnon  is  making  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow  and  family  of  the  late  M.  Joliien.  The 
■ubecriptions  alre^y  announced  amount  to  nearly 
X2U0. 


1864  is  to  witness  the  tercentenary  of  Shak- 
speare’s  birth,  and  the  preparations  have  begun  by 
a  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  at  Ktratford-on-Avon, 
to  see  what  is  to  be  done  to  give  Mat  to  that  great 
event. 

Mb.  John  Lothrop  Motlbt,  author  oi  \,\\a  History 
of  Uu  Dutch  Republic,  has  been  elected  Correspond¬ 
ing  Member  of  the  French  Institute,  in  the  place  of 
the  lamented  Prescott.  The  choice  could  not  have 
fallen  upon  one  more  worthy  of  the  honor. 

Tiix  French  scientific  mission,  lately  sent  to  Abys¬ 
sinia,  found  civil  war  raging  in  the  country ;  and  in 
coosequence,  after  incurring  some  risk,  it  had  re¬ 
tired  to  Aden. 
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As  the  noble  Earl  of  Elgin  has  long 
filled  high  stations  of  honor  an<l  res{>onsi- 
bility  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
now  stands  conspicuous  before  the  world 
as  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassador  to  China  on 
a  mission  of  great  importance  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government,  we  take  pleasure  in  em¬ 
bellishing  the  present  number  of  the  Ec- 
I.B6CTIC  with  a  beautiful  portrait  and  strik¬ 
ing  likeness  of  this  renowned  nobleman. 
In  doing  this,  we  hofKJ  to  please  and  grat¬ 
ify  his  many  personal  friends  in  the  United  I 
States  and  especially  in  Canada,  over 
Avhich  he  was  so  long  the  popular  (iov- 
ernor-General.  We  hope  our  Canada 
friends  will  regard  this  jmrtrait  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin  in  the  Eclectic  as  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  them,  and  our  desire  to  grat¬ 
ify  their  wishes  if  this  shall  meet  their 
approbation.  We  subjoin  a  biographical 
sketch  to  add  interest  to  the  portrait. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Eakl  of 
Elgix  axd  Kincardine  is  a  descendant 
of  the  Scottish  royal  family  of  Bruce. 
Genealogical  Avrhers  trace  the  lineage  of 
this  noble  stock  to  a  period  neaily  a 
thou-sand  years  back.  Among  the  compar¬ 
atively  recent  members  of  the  family,  to 
whom  the  present  representative  is  in¬ 
debted  for  the  honors  and  estates  he  in¬ 
herits,  there  are  one  or  two  who  may  be 
mentioned.  We  learn  from  Sir  Bernard 
Burke’s  invaluable  “  Peerage”  that  Sir 
Edward  Bruce  of  Kinloss  was  appointed 
a  Lord  of  the  Session  in  1597,  and,  in 
company  with  the  Earl  of  Mar,  was  ac¬ 
credited  by  Janies  VI.  to  the  Court  of 
Elizabeth,  to  congratulate  her  'Majesty 
upon  the  suppression  of  Essex’s  rebellion, 
lie  then  placed  the  affairs  of  his  royal 
master  in  such  a  train  with  Secretary 
Cecil  as  to  pave  the  way  for  the  peacea¬ 
ble  succession  of  the  Scottish  monarch  to 
the  English  throne.  Upon  his  return,  in 
February,  1602,  he  was  created  a  Peer  of 
Scotland,  as  Baron  Bruce  of  Kinloss,  in 
the  country  of  Elgin.  Accompanying 
King  James  into  England,  on  his  acces¬ 
sion,  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  new 
monarch’s  Piivy  Council,  and  constituted 
blaster  of  the  Rolls  for  life.  The  successor 
to  this  nobleman  was  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Sir  Edward  Sackville,  when  the  family 


honors  passed  to  Thomas,  third  Baron, 
who  was  advanced  to  an  Earldom,  June’ 
twenty-first,  163.3,  as  Earl  of  Elgin;  he 
was  further  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an 
English  peerage  in  1640,  as  Baron  Bruce 
of  Whorlton,  county  of  York.  The  next 
Earl  achieved  additional  dignities  by  his 
loyalty  to  the  Charleses,  having  been 
created,  in  March,  1664,  Baron  Bruce  of 
Skelton,  county  of  York,  Viscount  Bruce 
of  Ampthill,  county  of  Bedford,  and  Earl 
of  Aylesbury.  lu  the  mean  time,  one  of 
the  junior  branches  of  the  family  attained 
a  peerage  as  Baron  Brnco  of  Tori-ey  and 
Earl  of  Kincardine,  which  dignity  subse¬ 
quently  became  incorporated  with  that  of 
Elgin.  The  joint  title  of  Earl  of  Elgin 
and  Kincardine  was  assumed  by  Charles 
Bruce,  ninth  Earl  of  Kincardine,  on  the 
I  death  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Elgin  without 
1  surviving  male  issue.  The  fatlier  of  the 
present  peer  was  born  in  1777,  and 
achieved  considerable  distinction  in  tlie 
diplomatic  service.  He  fulfilled  the  du¬ 
ties  of  Envoy  to  Brussels,  iu  1792,  and 
accompanied  the  Prussian  army  duting 
its  operations  in  Germany,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  In  1795  he  was  appointed 
I'hivoy  Extraordinary  at  Berlin,  and  in 
1799  he  went  to  Constantinople  as  Am¬ 
bassador.  While  in  Turkey,  he  conceiveil 
the  idea  of  sending  to  England  a  variety 
of  valuable  records  of  art  from  Athens. 
He  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Govern- 
n»ent,  but  without  success.  But  he  vvjis 
not  discouraged;  engaging  six  artists  .at 
his  own  expense,  he  sent  them  to  Athens, 
in  August,  1800,  where  they  secured  a 
large  number  of  casts,  monuments,  statues, 
bass-reliefs,  medals,  and  fragments  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  of  the  best  age  of  Athenian  art. 
They  were  brought  over  to  England,  and 
purcha.sed  by  the  Government  for  the 
British  Museum,  where  they  were  depo-'- 
ited  in  1816.  They  are  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  “  Elgin  Marbles.” 

The  present  Earl  was  born  in  Park-lane, 
London,  in  the  month  of  July,  1811.  Ho 
was  educated  at  Cdirist  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  attained  a  distinguished  position 
among  many  scholars  who  afterwards 
achieved  celebrity  in  art,  literature,  and 
science.  He  won  first-class  honors  iu 
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Cl:xs.sics  in  1832 ;  became  a  Fellow  of  Mer¬ 
ton  Collefie  and  jjraduated  Master  of  Arts 
in  1835.  The  further  distinction  of  D.C.L. 
w:is  conferred  upon  him  in  the  year  1856. 
llefore  sncceedinj^  to  the  earldom,  and  at 
the  general  election  of  1841,  the  young 
noldeman  offered  himself  to  the  citizens 
of  Southampton  for  election  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  their  representative.  He 
was  duly  returned  M.P.  for  that  city,  and 
took  part  in  the  debates  which  led  to  a 
change  of  government  in  the  autumnal 
session  of  that  year;  but  his  father,  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Elirin  and  Kincardine, 
having  died  before  Parliament  assembled 
for  the  disp.atch  of  business,  in  1842,  his 
Lord.ship  did  not  again  take  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

In  March,  1842,  his  Lordship  accepted 
the  appointment  of  Governor-General  of 
Jamaica,  and  went  out  immediately  after- 
wartls  to  assume  the  duties  of  that  import¬ 
ant  position.  He  became  very  popular 
in  the  island,  and  retained  the  Governor- 
Gener.alship  until  August,  1846,  when  he 
resigned  in  consequence  of  having  re¬ 
ceived  an  offer  from  the  Administration 
of  Lord  John  Russell  to  succeed  Earl 
Cathcart  in  the  government  of  Canada. 
Towards  the  close  of  September,  1846, 
Lord  Elgin  undertook  the  functions  of 
Governor  .and  Captain-General  of  Canada 
with  a  salary  of  seven  thousand  pounds 
jier  annum.  As  in  Jamaicji,  his  Lordship 
achievetl  a  general  popularity  among  those 
he  governed.  He  won  the  respect  of  the 
Canadians  not  only  by  his  neutral  and 
dignified  bearing  in  reference  to  various 
]>olitical  questions  from  time  to  time  in 
tierce  agitation,  but  by  his  zealous  exer¬ 
tions  to  promote  the  .agricultural,  com- 
merci.il,  ami  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  province.  He  carried  out  the  princi- 
]>lcs  of  administration  recommended  l>y 
the  late  Earl  of  Durham,  by  cherishing  a 
representative  system  and  self-govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  succeeded  in  converting  into 
loyal  subjects  large  classes  in  Canada 
which  were  previously  disaffected.  This 
diplomatic  achievement  increased  his  pop¬ 
ularity  not  only  in  Canada,  but  beyond 
the  frontier ;  and  ovations  M^ere  offered 
to  him  by  the  citizens  of  adjacent  States. 
He  obtained  -an  accession  of  popularity  by 
his  successful  negotiation  of  the  Treaty 
for  Ueci{»rocity  of  Tr.ade  between  British- 
America  and  the  United  States. 

During  the  absence  of  Lord  Elgin  in 
Canada,  the  Home  Goverment  conferred 


upon  him  the  dignity  of  an  English  j>eer- 
age,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  eminent 
diplomatic  services.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1854,  his  Lordship  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  very  flattering  manner  by  the 
government,  and  by  the  public  generally. 
A  grand  banquet  in  his  honor  was  given 
soon  after  his  arriv.al,  which  was  attended 
by  peers  and  Members  of  Parliament  of 
all  shades  of  political  opinion.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Earl  of  Elgin 
was  nominated  to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy 
of  Fifeshire. 

The  unexpected  renewal,  in  1857,  of 
difficulties  on  the  coast  of  China  afforded 
another  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  noble 
Earl’s  diplomatic  abilities.  He  was  se¬ 
lected  by  the  government  of  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  to  proceed  as  High  Commissioner 
and  Plenipotentiary  on  a  special  mission 
to  the  Court  of  Pekin,  with  power  to  settle 
the  controversy.  This  embassy  he  con- 
ducteii  with  consummate  ability  and  with 
complete  success.  Arriving  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  seas,  his  Lordship  found  the  Biitish 
forces  engaged  in  an  undignified  conflict 
with  Commissioner  Yeh,  whose  policy  it 
was  to  oppose  generally  a  p.assivc,  and,  in 
some  instances,  an  active  resist.ance  to  the 
representatives  of  this  country.  Much 
had  to  be  done.  The  position  of  affairs 
at  the  moment  of  Lord  Elgin’s  arrival 
w'as  deplorable.  To  quote  the  Times: 
“The  great  plains  of  Eastern  Asia  were 
almost  closed  against  our  commerce,  and 
the  v.a.st  population  which  tilled  those 
plains  entertained  towards  us  feelings  of 
profound  hostility,  and  even  of  horror. 
A  great  empire  which  we  could  not  leave 
iinvisited  because  wo  depend  upon  it  for 
one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  our  artificial 
life,  and  because  we  had  long  sought  to 
find  in  it  a  market  for  our  own  industry, 
had  expelled  us  from  its  principal  port,  and 
had  almost  shut  us  up,  blockaded  in  the 
single  island  we  possessed  upon  its  bor¬ 
ders.  Our  factories  were  destroyed  and 
our  commercial  relations  were  interrupted. 
We  could  not  show  ourselves  any  where 
upon  the  coast  beyond  the  distance  com¬ 
manded  by  our  guns ;  and  our  fellow- 
citizens  were  murdered  like  wuld  boasts  if 
they  ventured  to  land  in  pui-suit  of  the 
most  peaceful  objects  of  commerci.al  traf¬ 
fic.  A  price  was  set  upon  our  heads  ;  .and 
the  courtyards  round  which  were  ranged 
the  horrible  cages  at  Canton  echoed  with 
the  groans  of  Europeans,  Partial  and  in¬ 
effectual  bombardments  had  stimulated 
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hatred  withont  creating  a  wholesome  con- 
A'iction  of  our  power,  and  the  Chinese 
government  still  believed  that  they  oonld 
nfford  to  treat  us  at  once  with  cruelty 
and  cx)ntumely.” 

Lord  Elgin’s  first  endeavor  was  to  ar¬ 
range  the  difficulty  in  an  amicable  man¬ 
ner.  He  attempted  to  obtain  those  tem¬ 
poral  concessions  which  would  gtiarantce 
respect  to  the  British  flag  and  insure 
peaceful  commercial  relations  with  China 
lor  the  future.  Not  succeeding  in  this 
undertaking,  and  not  even  obtaining  the 
courtesies  usual  among  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  civiliacd  nations,  his  Lordship  at 
length  adopted  that  vigorous  policy  which 
alone  remained.  He  made  an  attack  upon 
Canton,  and  subsequently  advanced  up  the 
river  Peiho  towards  the  seat  of  the  Chin¬ 
ese  government,  with  the  determination 
of  exacting  by  force  the  concessions 
whicli  he  found  himself  unable  to  secure 
by  diplomacy ;  exhibiting  throughout 
firmness  of  purpose  and  unswerving  reso¬ 
lution,  he  ultimately  negotiated  the  cele- 
lebrated  treaty  of  Tien-tsin. 


[July, 

While  in  the  Eiist,  his  Lordship  visited 
India  and  Jap:ui.  In  India  he  aflbrdcd 
valuable  assistance  at  the  crisis  of  the 
rebellion,  .and  in  Japan  he  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  an  important  character,  which 
considerably  increased  our  influence  in 
that  comparatively  unknown  country,  and 
opened  a  wide  field  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  to  the  British  merchant. 

On  the  twenty -second  of  April,  1841, 
the  noble  Earl  m.arried  EIiz.abeth  Mary, 
only  daughter  of  Charles-Lennox  Cum- 
ming-Bruce,  Esq.,  M.P.  This  lady  hav¬ 
ing  died  in  1843,  his  lordship  manied 
secondly  Lady  Mary  Louisa,  eldest  surviv¬ 
ing  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Durham, 
by  w'hom  he  has  a  family  of  four  sons. 
The  eldest,  Victor  Alexander,  Lord  Bruce, 
was  born  May  1 6,  1 849. 

At  the  date  of  this  number  of  the  Ec- 
i.Bcrnc  the  noble  Earl  is  on  his  return  to 
China  to  direct  and  arrange  the  troubled 
and  warlike  relations  which  at  present 
exist  between  the  English  Government 
and  the  Empire  of  China. 
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Mapeuoisxllr  Moai.  A  Tale  of  Modern  Rome^  i 

**  Come,  make  a  circle  round  me,  and  mark  my  tale  < 
vith  care,  | 

A  tale  of  what  Borne  once  bath  borne,  of  what  Rome 
..  yet  may  bear.”  Hacaclit. 

Boston:  l^cknor  A  Fields.  1860. 

The  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid  on  classic  (tronnd 
—in  sunny  Italy,  in  the  Eternal  City.  Enrironed 
with  the  historic  localities  of  many  generations,  the  I 
story  can  hardly  fail  to  interest.  But  it  is  4  tale  of  > 
modem  Rome.  The  facts  which  it  recounts  are 
of  recent  occurrence.  Many  of  the  personages 
named  in  the  story  are  still  among  the  living.  We 
remember  their  fttccs.  We  walked  about  among 
Uiem  day  after  day.  We  were  in  Rome  at  the ; 
time  and  walked  about  among  the  cannon-balls  and 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  soldiers  and  the  ruins  of  | 
demolished  palsces,  and  among  the  surviving  army  ; 
of  the  French  and  into  their  barracks,  and  pulled 
off  our  hat  to  General  Oudinot  as  be  rode  past  our  < 
carriage  at  the  head  of  his  troope.  It  seems  but 
yeste^y,  though  it  was  in  1849. 

A.  S.  Babrks  A  Bcrr  send  us  their  Manval  or  ' 
Gkoumt,  designed  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and 
Academiea,  by  Ebexezer  Emioics,  State  OMlogist 
of  North-Carolina,  illustrated  with  numerous  En¬ 
gravings.  A  brief  inspection  of  this  work  shows  it 
to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this  great  department 
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of  study,  so  rich  in  materials  and  so  full  of  instrac- 
tion  to  all  who  would  read  or  study  with  profit  the 
ponderous  volumes  of  this  world’s  history  as  it  is 
recorded  in  the  rocky  leaves  of  our  planet. 

Elements  or  Analytical  OROMmiT  and  or  the 
DirrERENTiAL  AMD  Introral  Calcclcs.  By 
C'harlks  Davies,  LL.I).,  Professor  of  Higher 
Mathematics  in  Ckilumbia  College.  New-York; 
Published  by  A.  8.  Barnes  A  Burr.  1860. 

The  teacher  and  student  of  Mathematics  will  know 
how  adequately  to  estimate  a  work  of  this  stamp  in 
the  discipline  which  it  imparts  to  the  mind. 

Mart  Bohtan,  the  Dreamer’s  Dacobtbr.  A  Tale 
of  Religious  Experience.  By  Sallie  Rochester 

Ford,  author  of  Grace  Truman.  New-York: 
Sheldon  A  Company.  Boston :  Gould  A  Lincoln 
1860. 

This  book  has  a  taking  title.  Every  book  which 
has  the  name  and  savor  of  good  old  John  Bunyan 
ought  to  be  good,  worth  reding,  and  full  of  inter¬ 
est  and  instruction.  We  wish  this  volume  had  a 
preface  or  some  note  of  introduction  to  tell  us  the 
author’s  reasons  for  writing  such  a  book  with  such  a 
name,  where  the  scene  is  laid,  and  in  what  country 
and  age  of  the  world.  A  book  without  a  preface  is 
much  like  a  house  or  church  without  a  vestibule  or 
a  flight  of  steps.  We  can’t  get  into  it  gracefully. 
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IIarpf.r  and  BRornKRS  send  us  their  beautiful 
series  of  School  and  Family  Readers ;  first,  the 
Primer,  and  then  four  Family  Readers  for  girls  and 
)>oyR  of  riper  years  and  progress.  The  books  are 
admirably  suited  to  their  purpose.  They  are  richly 
and  profu-sely  illustrated  with  well  executed  cuts  of 
the  animal  world,  full  of  interest  and  instruction  for 
young  minds.  These  neat  and  attractive  books 
were  prepan'd  by  Marcius  Willson.  We  are  glad 
to  sec  and  examine  such  well-directed  efforts  to  im¬ 
part  information  to  the  youthful  mind,  and  we 
commend  all  parents  who  have  a  family  of  children 
to  educate,  to  send  at  once  and  get  tliese  beautiful 
books  for  them. 

Ticknor  a  Ficlds  issue  El  Fureidit  by  the 
author  of  The  Iximplighter  and  Mabel  Va^tghan. 
We  extract  a  portion  of  the  Preface,  which  will 
Biiffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  tone  and  purpose  of 
the  work  :  “  ‘  Always  worship  the  rising  sun,’  was 
the  worldly-wise  maxim  of  an  old  nurse,  who  exer¬ 
cised  a  vast  influence  upon  my  childhood ;  and 
recalling  the  favorite  proverb  of  iny  early  oracle,  I 
set  myself  diligently  to  the  study  and  compndien- 
sion  of  tliat  mystical  secret  which  makes  the  Orient 
a  charmed  land.  In  El  Fureidht  you  behold  the 
restilt.  Stanley  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me 
acros-s  Sinai  into  the  Canaan  of  promise.  Kelly, 
with  hU  select  company,  next  became  my  traveling 
companion.  Porter  has  been  throughout  my  friend 
and  guide.  Robinson  has  proved  a  safe  Mentor  to 
my  inexperience.  I  have  shared  the  adventures  and 
jKMtls  of  V’an  de  Velde.  Thompson  has  unfolded  to 
me  the  details  of  Syrian  life ;  Churchill  has  lured 
me  into  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  ;  Chasseaud  has 
by  his  fascinations  compelled  me  to  linger  there ; 
Rurckhardt  has  introduced  me  to  Bedouin  hospital¬ 
ity  ;  Burton  has  taken  me  on  the  sacred  pilgrimage ; 
I>amartine  has  sung  for  me  his  sweetest  songs.  . 

.  .  I  can  but  humbly  follow  their  example ;  and, 

as  they  have  guided  me  through  scenes  of  actwil 
romance,  jileasurc,  incident,  and  danger,  invite 
those  who  may  be  so  inclined  to  follow  me  in  my 
imagitiary  experiences,  trusting  that  there  are  some 
in  whom  I  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  awaken  an  in¬ 
terest  in  a  land  which  has  aroused  my  own  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  that,  pursuing  with  what  patience  they 
may  the  route  which  I  have  trod,  they  may  come 
at  last  to  feel,  like  me,  at  home  in  El  FureidU.” 

Thk  Amatrur  Florist’s  Guidr.  John  Ueywood, 

Manchester. 

Evrrt  year  is  tending  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Baconian  apothegm  that  “a  garden  is  the  purest 
of  country  pleasures.”  It  has  not  only  soothed  the 
care-worn  heart  of  a  Napoleon,  but  wooed  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  for  a  space  from  tragedy  to  mirth,  and  inspired 
the  most  elegant  chapters  that  ever  fell  from  Char¬ 
lotte  Elizabeth’s  pen.  Humble  as  well  as  high  life 
iiave  alike  owned  the  same  gentle  influence,  and  in 
Ijancashire  especially  the  taste  has  descended  from 
fattier  to  son  among  the  weavers.  In  The  Amateur 
Florist's  Ouide  we  find  the  men  of  Middleton  bear¬ 
ing  their  part  ever  since  1725,  when  they,  emulous 
of  the  Flemish  weavers  who  brought  their  tulips 
over  with  them  among  their  household  god.s,  devot¬ 
ed  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  the  auricula.  The 
varieties  soon  began  to  be  called  after  their  own 
names.  The  Taylor  family  still  think  proudly  of 
“  Taylor’s  glory,  white  edged and  that  of  the  Keys 
makes  it  bid  for  posterity  with  “  lleys’s  lovely  Ann, 


gray-edged.”  The  peculiarity  of  this  excellent  little 
book  is  that  it  gives  a  brief  history  of  its  cultivators 
and  triumphs  with  each  flower.  In  the  chapter  on 
tulips  we  learn  how  the  Semper  Augustus  fetched 
£660,  and  how  a  devotee,  who  heard  that  there  wa.s 
one  other  tulip  like  his  in  the  world,  journeyed  to 
Haarlem,  and,  after  buying  it  at  a  king’s  ransom, 
crushed  it  under  foot,  with  the  expression :  “  Now 
my  tulip  is  unique  I” 

Thb  Cotton  Sdpplt  Association  held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Manchester 
Town-hall — the  president,  Mr,  J.  Cheetham,  in  the 
Chair — when  cheeiing  accounts  were  given  by  seve¬ 
ral  speakers  as  to  the  increasing  growth  of  cotton  in 
the  East.  Mr,  T,  G.  Baring,  M.P.,  Under-S‘‘creta- 
ry  for  India,  stated  that  India  already  grew  2,400,- 
000,000  poundsof  cotton, of  which,  however,  only  oto 
tenth  was  exported,  the  rest  being  used  in  native 
manufactures,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  difflcul- 
ty  of  land  transport. 

Thr  Earl  or  SiurTRsnoRT  presided  the  same  even¬ 
ing  St  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Raoord 
School  Union,  held  in  Exeter  Hall.  The  number 
of  Sunday-schools  in  connection  with  the  Union  is 
now  190,  with  an  average  attendance  of  24,860 
scholars.  There  are  also  146  day-schools,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  16,389  scholars,  and  215 
evening  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  9060, 
making  a  total  of  660  schools  and  49,290  scholars. 
The  total  income  during  the  year  has  been  £6866, 
and  a  balance  of  £909  now  remains  in  the  treasur¬ 
er’s  hands.  The  Chairman,  in  a  long  and  fervent 
speech,  advocated  the  claims  of  the  schools  on 
Christian,  philanthropic,  and  economical  grounds. 
The  Rev.  J.  M.  Hassey,  Lord  Ashley,  the  Rev.  E. 
P.  Hood,  Rev.  W.  Curling,  and  the  Rev.  Dr,  M. 
Lean  also  delivered  addresses. 

Dk.  Spbncib  Cobbold  on  Tuesday  last  gave  his 
third  lecture  on  “  ’The  Herbivorous  Mammals  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,”  the  subject  being  especially 
the  kabita  of  the  ruminants  of  the  ox,  goat,  and 
antelope  tribes,  (with  graphic  illustrations,  partly  by 
Captain  Harris.)  The  Brabminee  bull  or  zebu  was 
first  considered,  and  im  sacred  character  in  India, 
and  consequent  pampered  life  and  disagreeably  ir¬ 
regular  habits,  duly  noticed.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  tbar  and  addax  were  next  described.  The  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  brindled  gnoo  and  the  common 
gnoo  (one  of  which  latter  has  been  added  to  the 
gardens  very  recently)  were  pointed  out  as  well  as 
their  fleetness,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  escape 
fVom  their  ferocious  enemy  the  lion.  Finally,  that 
interesting  animal  the  eland  was  dwelt  upon,  with 
especial  regard  to  the  hope  of  its  naturalization  in 
Britain,  the  flesh  of  one  weighing  1170  pounds, 
kdled  on  January  7,  1859,  having  been  pronounced 
excellent  by  those  persons  (including  royalty)  who 
partook  of  it.  It  looks  like  beef  but  has  a  much 
finer  flavor.  In  condusion,  some  remarks  were 
made  on  the  afilailiea  of  the  ruminant  family.  The 
next  lecture  will  be  on  camels. 

M.  AuausTR  Marirttr,  an  eminent  French  arche¬ 
ologist,  writes  from  Egypt  that  he  has  discovered 
the  remains  of  a  large  pdace  in  granite,  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  Sphinx.  He  takes  this 
palace  to  be  that  of  Chophrem,  who  built  the  great 
pyramid.  No  less  than  seven  statues  of  this  Prince 
have  been  found  in  the  palace. 
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Saratoga  Springs,  June  1,  ISftO. 

The  Proprietors  and  Conductors  of  this  immense 
and  fsToritc  establishment  announce  to  tlie  travel¬ 
ing  public  that  its  doors  and  saloons  will  be  opened 
for  the  reception  of  ooinpanj  on  the  fifteenth  of 
June,  and  remain  open  till  the  first  of  Octol^r. 

There  is  so  much  of  personal  comfort,  pleasure, 
and  health  to  sojourners  at  a  summer  a-atering- place 
depending  on  the  direction  and  managenieut  of  a 
great  Hotel  like  Congress  Hall,  that  the  Proprietors 
deem  it  due  to  the  public  and  just  to  thcmsi-lves  to 
give  ample  information  of  what  they  have  done  by 
lavish  expenditure  for  the  rcc«‘ption  and  accommo¬ 
dation  of  their  old  friends  and  now  visitors  who 
may  seek  a  sojourn  at  Saratoga  the  present  summer. 
They  beg  to  enumerate  some  of  the  comforts,  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  attractions  of  L'ongre.«s  Hall,  which 
invite  visitors  to  Saratoga  to  seek  a  home  in  its 
spacious  and  commodious  apartments  and  saloons. 

1.  Congress  Hall  is  a  long-established  and  favor¬ 
ite  resort  of  visitors  to  this  valley  of  fountains  and 
mineral  springs.  Here  numerous  friends  —  of  high 
culture  and  intelligence — meet  and  sojourn  together 
in  social  intercourse,  much  like  the  members  of  a 
large  family. 

2.  The  Proprietors  feel  confident  in  Siiying  Con¬ 
gress  Hall  ranks  first  among  watering-place  hotels 

the  world. 

3.  There  is  but  one  Saratoga  in  the  world.  And 
Coagross  Hall  is  located  directly  adjacent  to  the 
f  lumus  Congress  Spring,  in  a  fine  old  shady  grove, 
CvNil  and  delightful. 

4.  The  accommodations  of  Congress  Hall  have 
been  much  increased.  Large  and  expensive  im- 


THE  GOLDEN  LEGACY.  A 

By  Mrs.  H.  J.  Moore,  Author  of  Anna  Clayton ;  or, 
the  Mother’s  Trial,  etc.  With  a  fine  Portrait  of 
the  Author,  engraved  on  Steel  by  John  Sartain. 
New-York:  Sheldon  &  Company,  115  Nassau 
street.  IMiiludelphia :  J.  B.  Lip])incott  A  Co. 
Boston :  Brown  &  Taggsrd.  For  W.  H.  Bidwell, 
No.  6  Beekinan  street.  1860. 

This  neatly  bound  and  attractive  hook  contains  a 
Itcautiful  and  instructive  story,  rich  in  graphic  de¬ 
scription  and  word-paintings  of  scenes  and  person¬ 
ages.  Tlie  press  has  given  it  and  its  author  warm 
and  iioarty  commendations  for  the  interest  of  its 
plan  and  the  richness  of  its  diction.  It  is  pure  in 
sentiment  and  truly  golden  in  its  principles. 

The  WaichnuiH  and  Reflector  says:  “While  it 
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provements  in  the  building,  in  furniture,  and  in 
I  decorations  liave  l>een  made.  The  parlors  are  spa¬ 
cious  and  the  dining-saloons  ample  and  convenient. 
Prompt,  faitiiful,  and  attentive  servants  will  Ik!  in 
constant  attendance,  and  no  neglect  of  duty  or  inat¬ 
tention  to  the  comfort  of  visitors  will  be  allowed  by 
the  Proprietors. 

6.  Congress  Hall  is  provided  with  an  immense 
promenade  piazza,  251  feet  long  by  20  wide,  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  rain  and  sliaded  from  the  sun  by 
lofty  columns,  trees,  and  luxuriant  8brubl»ery.  It 
has  in  the  rear  KkK)  feet  of  piazzas.  It  has  two 
spacious  parlors,  newly  furnished  and  decorated,  70 
feet  by  32,  and  80  by  32.  It  has  206  sleeping- 
rooms,  besides  private  parlors. 

6.  The  tables  of  Congress  Hall,  600  feet  long, 
will  be  daily  spread  with  viands  of  ample  variety 
and  abundance,  and  served  by  attentive  waiters. 

7.  The  Proprietors  arc  determined  to  B|>are  no 
pains  and  efl'orts  to  render  Congress  Hall  a  home 
of  pleasant  resort  and  comfort  unsurpassed  by  any 
hotel  in  the  country.  They  only  add,  that  aniong 
the  aggregate  arrivals  of  fortt  rnorsAND  the  last 
8ea.son,  at  all  the  hotels.  Congress  Hall  carried  oft' 
the  palm  in  numbers.  Congreas  Hall  had  ; 
United  States,  4412;  Uniou  Hall,  8005.  We  say 
this  only  In  the  spirit  of  friendly  competition.  We 
shall  cordially  greet  the  arrival  of  our  old  friends, 
and  we  liope  to  receive  many  new  ones,  with  our  best 
efforts  to  pleivse  and  satisfy  all  who  favor  us  with 
their  company. 

We  liave  erected  spacious  bams  and  stables, 
and  carriages  and  horses  can  l>e  promptly  furnished 
to  order  for  rides,  or  horses  and  carriages  of  visitors 
boarded  at  livery. 


STORY  OF  LIFE’S  PHASES. 

has  artistic  merit  of  the  liighest  order,  it  is  weighty 
enough  and  good  enough  for  a  place  in  the  Christian 
family  library.” 

The  .Boston  Post  says ;  “It  abounds  in  stining 
incident  and  vigorously-drawn  character.” 

Tha  Boeton  Bee  says:  “It  is  vastly  superior  to 
the  average  productions  of  the  day  in  its  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature.” 

Such  and  similar  to  the  above  arc  many  other 
commendations  of  the  press.  But  these  are  enough. 
Tlie  price  of  The  Golden  Legacy,  neatly  and  beauti¬ 
fully  bound,  is  $1.  It  will  be  sent,  postage  paid, 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  any  of 
the  publishers,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Eclectic 
Magazine. 


WILD  NELL,  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  GIRL. 


By  Mrs.  H.  J.  Moore,  Author  of  Golden  Legacy, 
Anna  Clayton,  etc.  With  a  fine  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  engraved  on  steel  by  John  Sartiiin.  Illiis- 
trated  with  beautifully  engr.ived  wood-cuts. 
New-York;  Sheldon  4  Company.  Phi'iudelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott.  Boston;  Brown  4  Taggard. 
1860. 

JesT  published  and  for  sale  by  the  booksellers 
and  at  the  office  of  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  in  sin¬ 
gle  copies,  or  to  the  trade  with  the  usual  discount 
at  wholesale,  and  can  he  sent  with  the  Eclectic  by 
mail  or  otherwise  according  to  order. 
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